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WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 


Meet the RANGER ... latest member of Higgins’ famous pleasure 
boat line. This sleek looking, 42-foot P T Jr. Sedan Cruiser, like the other 
boats pictured here, combines the utmost in luxury, comfort and 
economy with all of Higgins’ battle-tested qualities—stamina, 
speed, seaworthiness and safety. When you’ve set your eyes on the 


Ranger, the 32-foot Commando, the 26-foot Eureka, or other 
Above: the 17 foot DeLuxe Utility 


Below: the 17 foot DeLuxe Runabout 


Higgins craft, you'll be doubly glad you’ve waited for the best. Get your 
Priority Certificate now by placing your order with your nearest 


Higgins dealer. Dealers in all major cities. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Send for ‘Navigation Wrinkles for Motor Boats’’—130 pages, illustrated. Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and Marine Engine Maintenance School. 
Postpaid, $1.00 . . . Address: Publications Department(G) 


Yacut1na, July, 1946, Vol. 80, No. 1, Published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. $4.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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More fun for your money 


This new 27’ Chris-Craft cruiser for 1946, embodies a new style motif 
combining the modern with the traditional in nautical design. Three power 
plants are available with top speeds to 24 m.p.h. The 27-footer has 
accommodations to sleep four, a complete galley, plenty of storage space, 
chummy dinette with ‘round horizon vision and large open cockpit with 
stern seat. 





eden more fun when you're 
sure of dependable engine perform- 
ance. That’s why boating enthusiasts 
everywhere say, “Use Texaco Marine 
Motor Oil!’ This famous marine oil 
keeps engines clean, rings free, valves 
active, ports clear. Your engine starts 
quicker, runs smoother, delivers more 
power. And you spend a lot less time 
and money on upkeep. 

Men who really know their engines— 
America’s leading boat and engine 





builders—use and approve Texaco Ma- 
rine Motor Oil. Chris-Craft Corpora- 
tion, for example, is just one who has 
used Texaco exclusively for years. Make 
the experts’ choice, your choice. Use 
Texaco in your boat. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers every- 
where invite you to come alongside any 
time. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


MAACO 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH 


JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY 





NIGHT—CBS 
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New 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Chris-Craft Cruiser 


... and every fleeting moment is fun 


No traffic jams ... no dust ... no dirt .. . Every 
fleeting moment afloat is fun with a new Chris- 


Craft 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser. 


Large, light, airy cabin with built-in helmsman’s 
seat .. . convenient dinette which converts into a 
double bed . . . starboard seat that forms upper 
and lower berths . . . clever, compact galley .. . 
big aft cockpit for sight-seeing or sun-bathing .. . 
wide cruising radius with a range of speeds to 


24 m.p.h. All built into a husky hull by Chris-Craft. 


To go places and do things in a big way on the 
water, visit your Chris-Craft Dealer now. Get full 


details on this and other new Chris-Craft. 


New Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats, 


Express Cruisers and Cruisers are coming off our 


production lines in ever-increasing quantities. But, 


you’d better see your Chris-Craft Dealer today 


and buy now to insure a more favorable delivery 


position. 





COMMAND YOUR OWN 


@ 
ant 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION. ALGONAC, MICH. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 













































Eight cylinders— 500 horsepower 























“Give us an engine with all the 
smaller in size,’’ said Uncle Sam. 


So w we developed and built the 268A—a power p 
30 phorsepower to 500 horsepow 
igh efficiency of 
ered more than 5,000 








Six cylinders— 375 horsepower 


Now the 268A with a shining record of outstanding 
performance is ready to provide the same 


An outstanding power plant for propulsion. - 
iary service— whatever 











Four cylinders— 250 horsepower 

















CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


CLEVELAND II, OHIO .. . ENGINES FROM 150 H.P. TO 2000 H.P. 
GEN E€ RAL MOT ORS 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 








HE first three of the fleet of 118 foot, all-steel yachts now being 
built by Defoe will be delivered to widely separated points. One 
for service in the pacific out of Los Angeles, another for deep-sea 
cruising from Florida, and a third in the waters of the Great Lakes. 


Work on the standardized hulls is well under way and the 
Defoe designing and engineering staff is working with each owner 
toward building his individual desires into the superstructure, 


special equipment and arrangement of the living quarters. 


All three will embody the latest equipment developed to 
provide safety, comfort and economy of operation. And the basic 
design of the yachts has been “‘proved in service’’—not on trial runs, 
but by thousands of miles of world-wide cruising under all conditions. 


Defoe invites your inquiries about these yachts. All 
communications will be promptly and fully answered. 
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You Get Safe, Dependable Power 
With Chrysler Marine Engines 








Chrysler Marine ‘power is safe, dependable power. and built exclusively for marine use. They are not 
Safe—because of the many extra-protection features assembled or converted —not rebored or rebuilt 
embodied in the engine design . . . dependable— engines. They are “Built To Live in The Water!” 


because Chrysler Marine Engines are precision-built 


; See your Chrysler Marine Engine dealer today or 
for longer, more economical performance. 


mail coupon below for the entertaining booklet with 


Whether you roam the inland waters . . . or cruise nautical glossary “So You're Going To Buy A Boat.” 
coastal seas, you will find that parts are readily 
available for a Chrysler Marine Engine. No matter ° ° ° 
where you head, there is a Chrysler Marine Engine 
dealer near at hand with a complete stock of factory- MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
engineered and inspected parts and equipped for CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


reliable service. ACE « CROWN « ROYAL 
Chrysler Marine Engines are designed, engineered 80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 








MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 


“So You're Going To Buy A Boat” is written for 
boating enthusiasts. 


A“SAFE HARBOR" FOR 
Fown Boi Own 


At ports and terminals throughout 
America, Chrysler Marine Engine 
dealers maintain a parts supply as 
well as complete engines of varying 
horsepower to meet your: n 


Name ahs at } 
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“BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER 
fF City —_ State 
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Let this wire man show you 











how to save on repairs — 


Fashion a little guy like this out of copper wire 


... and let him show you how ordinary gasoline 
can clog up your feed lines, gum up your en- 
gine, run up costly repair bills. 











Set him in a saucer and pour any landlubber gasoline 
sold at the water’s edge over him. Later you will notice 
this coppery fellow is sitting in a gooey, gummy mud 
that has formed over the bottom. 

This is exactly what may happen in your copper gas 
tank, too, when you take aboard any landlubber gasoline. 











Then set him in another saucer and pour Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline over him. No gum will ever form. That’s 
because Gulf Marine White Gasoline is chemically 
inert to copper. It means Gulf cannot clog your 
copper gas tank or fuel lines. 

So...) get Gulf Marine White Gasoline at all times 
—and you will not ever have a worry about gasoline 
forming’ troublemaking gum! 








WARNING 


Not all “‘white’’ or 
**marine white’’ 
gasolines are non- 
gumforming! Gulf 
is absolutely safe 
because it’s a 
straight run—not a 
cracked—gasoline! 


UU UU Uni nn 
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fr ! THE FAMOUS HARBORS BOOKLETS 


“Harbors of the Middle Atlantic’ and “‘Harbors 


of the South,” two famous guides for yachtsmen, 
are just off the presses. 


Each of them contains over a hundred pages of 
authentic information on ports, repair yards, and 
recreation facilities, with harbor charts and other 
valuable information. 


There are also Marine Info-Maps showing Coast 
Guard stations, buoys, lighthouses, and Gulf Marine 
Service Ports. Supply of booklets is limited. So write 
for the one you want to Gulf Oil Corporation, Room 
3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 


era acca! as 
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UNIVERSAL SEA LION SIX A great model combining 
small size and big ability. 110 certified horsepower at 
| 3400 r.p.m. Direct drive model shown. 









He knows his motors. And the sweet, smooth, 
quiet power of this one tells him it's a new 
Universal. 





Ah-h-h- 


“that’s 
a Universal!” 





Is it any wonder the hushed efficiency of Uni- 
versals is recognized—with all their exacting 
marine engineering . . . their advanced marine 


design . . . their precision marine construction. 





For in every phase—in every way—Universals 
are marine motors. There’s no half-way job 
about it—in any model. They're all Universal 
designed and all Universal built—from the 
crankcase up. 





ls it any wonder that the fellows in this boat- 
ing game the longest—the boys who know their 
boats and motors have made Universals the 
leading marine motor for repowering purposes. 
We think it’s because Universals are built for 
the sea—not converted for it. That they provide 
more in trustworthy, economical service. 


PLENTY of interesting facts and 
illustrations for boatmen in this 
colorful folder. Send for your free 
copy of “Steering You Straight on 
the Subject of 100% Marine Motors.” 
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Above All, Dependable 


Universal 
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Universal Motor Coa. 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


WwOrRtUD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








Before the war 
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Richardson uses Cutless rubber bearings 
fo save wear, reduce vibration and noise 


— here are the products of 3 
phases of Richardson Boat Com- 
pany’s successful career. First, the pre- 
war Cruisabout, next the wartime 
LCVP, finally the brand new 25’ Sedan 
Cruiser designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens. 

It’s significant that all these models 
are equipped with B. F. Goodrich Cut- 
less propeller shaft bearings, standard 
equipment on Richardson boats for 
many years. 

The reason is that these soft rubber 


B.E Good 





bearings — used in all types of naval 
craft from the speedy PT to large air- 
craft carriers — offer so many advan- 
tages over hard-surfaced bearings; a 
very substantial reduction of vibration 
and noise; minimized bearing and 
shaft wear; reduced maintenance time 
and expense. 

Even in sandy, muddy, gritty waters, 
Cutless bearings outlast hard-surfaced 
bearings as much as 10 times. The 
soft rubber rolls the abrasive particles 
into grooves. Then they’re washed out 


rich 


by the very water that lubricates the 
bearings. No grinding, no wear. 

Cutless bearings are used on every 
type of powered craft afloat. For re- 
placement or original equipment, be 
sure to specify B. F.Goodrich Cutless 
rubber bearings. For technical data or 
answers to questions, please write De- 
partment Y-3, 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, INC. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Discover. for Yourself 


How Don Q Improves 
Your Favorite Drink 


It’s the Don Q you use in it that makes 
it taste so good. For Don Q has a 
distinctive flavor all its own... brings 
a golden touch to any drink. Cock- 
tails or Old Fashioneds, tall drinks 
or fizzes— when made with Don Q 


they all taste better. 


Ever taste a cold toddy made with 
Don Q? You should! Simply put some 


ice, a little water and a lemon peel 
in an old-fashioned glass—and then 
add the “golden touch"—two jiggers 
of the incomparable Don Q. It’s de- 
licious, smooth, altogether refreshing! 
86 Proof 


Don Q Rum is a product of Destileria Serralles, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
Sole U. S. Distributors Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. * Importers since 1794 
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HUDSON AMERICAN --°A22cicd g 
a MARINE RADIO TELEPHONES 





The “CORSAIR” The “SEAFARER” 








The “PRIVATEER” SIX NEW HUDSON MODELS 


Here is Hudson American’s completely new line. New in 
styling—new in design—new in superb performance—new 
in conception of what a Marine Radio Telephone should be 
and do—and built by a company with a solid background 
of many years of pioneering in this specialized field. 


Etched chromium and blue enamelled panels for beautiful 
appearance—modern circuit design for high efficiency and 
economy of power—simplified controls for utmost ease of 
operation—tropicalized and rustproofed for long trouble- 
free life. These features and many more are integral parts 
of every Hudson American Marine Radio Telephone. 


‘es 
¢ 
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The “CLIPPER” 
Marine Radio Receiver 





SAR tte 


The modern craft is Radio Telephone equipped. The modern 
Radio Telephone is Hudson. Hudson should be your choice. 


Write for detailed information Y 1 


HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Choose Your OWENS Flagship NOW 


She'll be Ready 
for You Early in 
the Boating Season 


The 3-Cabin Flagship — Length overall, 42 ft. Twin- 
screw gasoline power — standard equipment. Speed 
18 m.p.h. Owner’s stateroom aft has private lava- 
tory, shower. Guest stateroom forward has private 
lavatory. Lounge in 12-foot bridge deck opens to 
double bed. Everything essential for cruising com- 
fort comes as standard equipment. 


The Auxiliary Cutter — Designed to 
Cruising Club rules. 40 feet overall, 
27 feet on the water, 5 feet 8 in. 
draft. Top quality materials 
throughout — bronze, Everdur, 
stainless steel, oak, mahogany, 
teak — spars of spruce — Egyp- 
tian duck sails — lead keel. 


Fisherman-utility models 
available on any of the 
Flagship hulls. 






At last we can set an approximate date on “that beautiful 
morning that was 4 years a-coming!”” Owens Flagships 
are in production — if you established a priority with 
your distributor, yours will be ready soon! Certainly 
you'll have it EARLY in the boating season! 


If you haven’t made your selection, choose the Owens 
that seems nearest to your idea of what a cruiser should 
be and send the coupon at right for details and the 
name of your nearby distributor. 


Your first ride in the Flagship you select will con- 
vince you that we meant it when we said, “she’s all 
you expected and more.” And when you examine 
your Flagship you'll realize why Owens has specialized 
in just four sizes of pleasure craft — why there are no 
in between sizes. In no other way could we build boats 
that are indisputably the first in their size and class! 
Start a lifetime of boating pleasure EARLY in the 
1946 season. Mail Coupon Today. 

































The 2-Cabin Flagship. Length 33 ft. — built for ocean cruis- 
ing. Luxurious comfort and privacy: for 4 to 6 persons. 
Spacious deck cabin, big comfortable stateroom, fully- 
equipped galley, tiled lavatory. Six-cylinder 90 h.p. 
engine rubber mounted for new smoothness. ‘T'win-screw 
installation optional. Standard equipment includes every 
necessary accessory for comfort afloat. 


The 1-Cabin Flagship. 30-footer comfort, convenience and 
roominess built into a 27-foot hull. Complete lavatory, 
spacious galley, 13-foot sedan cabin; unexcelled sleeping 
accommodations for four. Six-cylinder 90 h.p. 
engine for speeds 20 m.p.h. and better. 


OWENS 


FLAGSHIPS 














r i 

: OWENS YACHT COMPANY 

| 233 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 

| Please send me information about the New Owens Flagship checked below. | 

| (J 1-Cabin Flagship [] 2-Cabin Flagship [1] 3-Cabin Reagan Cutter 

| Y | 

| Name “~~ | 

> » 

| YY | 
Street aii > Zone. 

| > : 
City. Sa" State. | 

| | 


! 
! 
| 
! 
! 
l 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
1 
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! 
! 
l 
1 
! 
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14’ UTILITY WITH ONLY 9 H.P. MOTOR 


BARBOUR defixe UTILITIES 


“3p ARBOUR Builds Better 

Boats”—a slogan which 
well expresses the quality, 
craftsmanship and performance 
which are inherent in all our 
boats. These qualities are there 
because we have refused to 





12’ UTILITY "MAKES KNOTS" 
WITH 2 H.P. MOTOR 


tamper with quality or limit 
craftsmanship. Only the best is 
satisfactory, yet the best costs 
but little more. 


These deluxe utilities, available 
now in 12’ and 14’ lengths, 
are built only of finest-grade 
materials. Note their level-rid- 
ing characteristics and their 
ability to “get up and go” even 


Sey 


on relatively low horse-power. 
Dry and safe, the Barbour lap- 
streak construction assures 
owners strength and long life. 
Copper- and bronze-fastened 
throughout. 


These utilities are ideal for 
fishing, picnicking and a va- 
riety of other purposes. De- 


signed to withstand cross- 


country trailer transportation. 
Also available in standard finish 
and trim. 


e 


A few sales territories still avail- 


able to dealers interested in the 
Barbour Boat Works line 


of fine craft 


BARBOUR BOoOaT WORKS 


New Bern, 





North Caroli fe 


weyers yt, 


—: PARP CH pre eset 
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Easy is right! This is no year to be 
careless with anything as precious as 
an Evinrude! 


Zany, Wey — 
here's our 
Vacation! 


Whether it is a sparkling new ’46 mod- 
el — or a faithful old-timer — what 
really counts in vacation plans is the 
fact that it’s an Evinrude! That means 
the assurance of satisfying performance 

wherever you go. It means rugged 
s stamina and power you can bank on 
... finger touch handling ease and starting sureness built 


right in! It means a happier vacation, more fun on every trip. 


¢ 







Complete range of models . . . the right motor for every boat, every 
service. Light “singles” for smallest 
craft, powerful “twins” and four 
thrilling four-cylinder models. See 
Your Evinrude Dealer! Look for his 
name in your classified phone directory 
under “Outboard Motors”. Catalog 
free — address EVINRUDE MorTors, 
5321.N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


In Canada: 
Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


Gives features and specifications on all 

Evinrude models, and helpful 
information on boats, speeds, etc. 
It’s free . . . write for it today. 
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NEW 


—A Special Mobiloil 
for Outboard Mofors 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


made! 








*Keeps Engines Cleaner-Running 





*Reduces spark plug fouling *Minimizes carbon and ring gumming 
*Assures highest R.P.M. 











IROL TOO EM os 8 


OW READY—a new lubricating oil — of spark plugs—resists the higher heats \ 
designed especially for outboard mo- —_ of modern high-speed outboards! It 
tors and for small utility and accessory _ protects pistons, rings, bearings—fights 












gasoline engines of the 2-cycle type... | carbon and ring gumming! 

MOBILOIL OUTBOARD ! e * * : 
It has passed with flying colors every Forsmooth, dependable performance, : 

conceivable laboratory and on-the- insist on Mobiloil Outboard! : 


ase sont : ~_ a bY socony-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
cading outhoara engine builders. and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 


Mobiloil Outboard minimizes fouling General Petroleum Corporation 


SEE YOUR MOBILGAS DEALER 


PRODUCTS 


SOCONY-VACUU 
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Century 17’ Utility — optional 
with Gray Phantom Four-45, 
Four-62, Four-75, Six-88 and 
Six-104 h. p. motors; speeds 26 
to 38 m.p.h. Century 15%’ Utility 
— optional with Four-45, Four- 
62 and Four-75 h. p. motors; 
speeds 30 to 38 m. p. h. 


Cenly 7 


All you want in an inboard is yours in a 








beautiful, useful Century Utility model. From 


morning till night, it’s in use— hauling sup- 


ming or fishing parties; aquaplaning MAG: m and water skiing; 
L>- 


and, at end of day, your family and . B Me guests enjoying the 


sheer delight of slipping swiftly and sweetly along in a cooling breeze. Yes, a Century Utility is 


von" wl az bly bid, 
built for use—day in, eee \ \) / 
\ \\\\ 
RAYS 


tenance. Century’s Pay. ond single-plank, batten-seam construction assures you of 


>= 







day out, year after year—with a minimum of main- 





that. And its rugged, powerful Gray Phantom Motor is always ready to leap 


at the push of a gap button. Production of enough new Centurys is a pressing prob- 
gd 


Po 
<- 


lem, so we suggest that you see your Century dealer now. Write for his name and for illustrated folder. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX 307, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 





BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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The famous 


EQUI-POISE 


--- finest propeller 
for pleasure boats 


‘a 


i 
1 


FEDERA 


Moqul 


FEDERAL-MOGUL MARINE 4097 Beautait, Detroit 7, Mich. 


TRU-PITCH ; 
yen 
\ } 


CUSTOM EQUI-POISE / 
(Cloverleaf) \ 








THE WHEELER 4()‘ SUNLOUNGE* 










The dinette:on the Wheeler 40’ inlow 1st quiet charm and conven- The galley is a perfectly ventilated kitchenette; ice refrigerator is 7 cu. ft. 
ience of a modern breakfast room ashore. Seats convert into a double bed. Wheelerlightenair* extended portlighting floods cabin with daylight, cool air. 


cenmmnnnnnonee, 








The spacious lounge, a beautiful “living room”, has full visibility on all sides. Forward stateroom provides complete privacy, with closed door, for two 
Sound proofed ceiling throughout the boat produces complete quietness. people. Throughout boat are generous clothes closets, locker space, mirrors. 


On board your Wheeler 40’ Sun- 
lounge, you and your family achieve 
a supreme carefreedom of life, a serene 
independence of the strains and ten- 
sions of the world. Here, aboard this 
remarkably spacious and comfortable 
cruiser, by the public overwhelmingly 


acclaimed the Nuthber One cruiser of 





the post-war era, you live, in the truest 


The settee becomes a luxurious double bed at night. Exclusive Wheeler Streamsheer® hull is stable, non-“pound- spiritual sense, in a world of your own, 
Another settee, not shown, converts to a single bed. ing”, dry. Cockpit is ample for fishing, decks for sunbathing. a world of your own choosing. 


See the Sunlounge at your authorized Wheeler dealer’s, who \y Val ot PS , Hy ) f ) 4). q Pr 
is now taking orders for immediate delivery. *Sunlounge, A ms Pm bd | pee au SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
W heelerlightenair and Streamsheer are Wheeler trade marks. FOOT OF sen STREET AND EAST RIVER, WHITESEONK, Lc1. NEW YoRK CITY 


' 


AN’: ON O 8-8 NA © OUT OS! Br Poet Lob ION. Cc 
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MODEL ET-8028 


1U watts. 4.channels, 2-way radiotelephone. Remote con- 
trol with standard telephone hand-set and built-in loud- 
speaker. Operates from 6 or 12 volt battery supply system. 


MODEL ET-8027 


25 watts. 6 channel, 2-way 
radiotelephone. Operates 
from 12, 32, or 110 volt 
D.C. supply system. De- 
signed for small coastwise 
vessels, tugs, trawlers and 
pleasure craft. 





MODEL ET-8012-D 


75 watts. 10 channel, 2-way radio- 
telephone. Remote control unit may 
be installed in any convenient lo- 
cation aboard. Operates from 32 or 
110 volt D.C. power supply. De- 
signed’ for ocean-going vessels, 
river @fid Great Lakes ships, tugs, 
trawlers and large pleasure craft. 


MODEL AR-8702-A 


Radio direction finder, highly sensitive 
and selective, easily installed in a loca- 
tion of greatest convenience. Loop may 
be mounted inside or outside, as required. 
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é ewe more than a quarter of a century's 
proven dependability in back of Radio- 
marine equipment. That's the reason you will 
find so much more marine radio equipment, 
made by Radiomarine, aboard large merchant 
ships, fishing vessels and pleasure craft. 


Leading ship operators and boat owners 
know that quality pays off in the long run. 
Dependability . . . longer life . . . simplicity of 
operation ... and lower maintenance costs are 
characteristic essential requirements for all 
radio and electronic equipment made by 
Radiomarine. 


To boat owners, this means added safety, 
freedom from worry, savings in time and 
money and greater boating pleasure. 


Take a tip from thousands of satisfied 
owners. Install a Radiomarine direction finder 
and radiotelephone aboard your boat. 








GET THE FACTS 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture. Address: Radiomarine Corpo- 
ration of America, Dept. 2-G, 75 
Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ARE 


QUALITY CRUISER 


” justifies all that you've ever * 


read about this postwar quality cruiser. Compare it with 
conventional craft... note its modern streamlined desiga 


_. examine its roomy, comfortable interior... check its 
erformance data... and you Il decide at once the Harco- 
“40” is going to be your cruiser someday soon! Take the 


first step today toward ownership—write for free descrip- 


tive literature. 















One look at the Harco 40 


“= 
é 





A 


FIRST PRIZE 
FOR BEST EXHIBIT | 
1 ll | 
IFORNIA 
SPORTSMAN’S 
SHOW 





Boilers of Fine Croft 


BE HARB 
OR BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR, TERM 
, INAL ISLAND 
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IDE AND CARBON BUILDING 


30 EAST 42N°9 STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y: 


CARB 


January 5> 1946 


Pettit Paint Company, Inc. 
Belleville 
New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 
"Tsabel" 


The attached photograph of my boat the 
was taken just before hauling out last fall. 


tted out last spring 

your finishes were used throughout - O1d Salem Semi-Gloss 
Yacht White on the exterior hull, Old Salem Bak-Spar Varnish 
on the pright work and Jersey City Yacht Red Copper on the 
bottom. There was no mid-season haul out. ‘The photograph 
evidences the excellent appearance © the topside and the bot- 
tom was entirely free of marine growth. 


d your products for many years and al- 
It is a pleasure to 


When the 


I have use 
ways with the greatest satisfaction. 


recommend them to others. 
Very truly yours, 


nat 


erman Ullmer 


Pom 
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BIG WORK BOAT or LITTLE PLAY BOAT 
THERE’S A SCRIPPS ENGINE TO SUPPLY 


CORRECT POWER, SPEED, 


More than 40 years ago, Scripps became one 
of the first organizations in the world, formed 
specifically for the purpose of building marine 
engines—exclusively. 


And it was Scripps, who, in 1912, proved to the 
world the reliability of the all-marine gasoline 
engine by sending the Scripps-powered 3 5-footer 
“Detroit” across the Atlanticand onto St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. 


ECONOMY... .. 


Today, Scripps engines are giving unexcelled 
performance all over the world and in practically 
any type of boat, from the small pleasure craft 
and utility to the heavy work boat and auxiliary. 


Scripps 15 basic engine sizes provide 28 models 
in direct drive plus a broad range of finest 
quality reduction gears. You can get the cor- 
rect power for your boat in a Scripps engine. 


SCRIPPS | 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


eo MARINE ENGINES e 


Fours e Sixes e V-Eights e V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company * 5817 Lincoln Avenue * Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR OVER 
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40 YEARS 
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Albany - 


ee 4 . . 

What a week-end coming up! Blue skies, 
sunshine, swimming, sailing! And for once 
we’re off on time! 


This is really living. Wars, taxes, the 
atom, even butter! In a breeze like this they 
don’t mean a thing! 


YACHTING 








*Everything’s breaking right, even 
insurance. Broker fixed that up shipshape 
with Atlantic. No trouble at all. Shows 
what you can do when you’re a born 


organizer! 


“Worry? Never heard of it!” 





gees 
NCE coMP™ 


ATLANTIC 


Mita INSURANCE Gonpany 


HOME OFFICE ¢ 49 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 
PACIFIC DIVISION * 361 CALIFORNIA STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 


Baltimore - Boston + Chicago + Cleveland - Dallas - 


Detroit + Newark « NewHaven - Philadelphia * Pittsburgh - 





Rochester 














NEW 1946 GRUMMAN 
WIDGEON AMPHIBIAN 


tie, GA Srrone 
vate Tar et SSW ap an, Glen eenniantg 





ITS “AIRPORT” 


Few cities or towns exist that do not have 
nearby water to accommodate an am- 
phibian when ground facilities are unavail- 
able. With this desirable versatility, the 
Grumman Widgeon has distinct en- 
gineering advancements that enhance its 
value as the ideal private plane for Busi- 
nessman or Sportsman. 


A newly designed “Step Vent” hull bottom, 
latest U. S. Navy development for flying 
boats, “‘air cushions’’ the Widgeon’ 5 after- 



















LAND OR WATER 


body for quick, water takeoffs and smooth 
landings. A deep bow section. also con- 
tributes much to its fine stability and ease 
of handling. These features enable the 
Widgeon to alight upon and depart from 
many little lakes and streams hitherto un- 
usable by amphibians of this size. 


Available for immediate delivery. 
For complete information write Sales Department. 





SUMUNAN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Sefore the war, yachtsmen 
looked to Columbian for fine, de- 
pendable cordage. Now, in addition 
to all the quality you expect from 
us, you'll get more! Among our 
important wartime developments, 
two are especially noteworthy. 
We stabilized (Our patent No. 
2,343,892) Nylon Glider Tow Rope... . 
eliminated excessive whipping, kinking, 
and snarling. We also taught it to talk, 
for we were the first to find a successful 
method of building communication wires 
into the rope. (Patent Pending). 


We've been working, with new and 
unusual fibres and synthetics. You'll get 
much more when you equip your boat 
with Columbian Rope:- All the old de- 
pendability and quality. — plus new 
materials and new processes that will 


make your lines behave better and last 
longer! : 


Of course, we still recommend the 
famous Columbian Pure Manila Rope 
that generations of yachtsmen have tested 
and approved. You'll still use that de- 
pendable cordage, but with this extra 
assurance: The “know-how” that de- 
veloped these remarkable new lines makes 
your Columbian Pure Manila a better bet 
than ever! 


e 
Colwnbiuait ROPE COMPANY 


530-92 GENESEE STREET, ‘’The Cordage City’’ AUBURN, N.Y. 


| 
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Brother... there goes another Secboraft / : 


BOB BLUEFISH—Sure see a lot of STEELCRAFTS 
lately. 


WILLIE WHITEFISH—Why not, chum? Wouldn't 
mind a welded-steel hull myself. Cuts down the 
upkeep—no_ caulking, scraping, fussing around 
the yard. 


BOB BLUEFISH—She’s 26-feet of sweet boat, sea- 
‘worthy as my old man. 


WILLIE WHITEFISH — I hear she’s just as slick in- 
board—with extra-roomy interiors, and lots of 
fittings and accessories usually found only on 
fancy cruisers. 


BOB BLUEFISH—And that’s not the half of it. 
Churchward’s new designs, modern production 
methods and high-skill welding techniques: put 
her on the market at a new low for a quality boat. 


WILLIE WHITEFISH—First time I ever envied a man! 
P.S. This is no fish story. Better mail the coupon 
and see for yourself. 





(Patents Applied For} 





= 


LAYOUT AND ACCOMMODATIONS 
Sport Cruiser—Cabin forward with 
upholstered upper & lower berth, con- 
vertible to a divan in daytime, galley 
with sink, fresh water and icebox op- 
posite —toilet forward in separate 
compartment, 14’ open fishing cock- 
pit with sport type windshield. 


Day Cruiser—Cabin forward with all 
appointments of sport cruiser—per- 


Name — 





CHURCHWARD & CO., INC., 
47 Water St., West Haven, Conn. 


Please rush me new 1946 STEELCRAFT folder and tell 


me how soon I can expect delivery. 
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manent shelter with 6/2” headroom 
over forward half of cockpit. 


Sedan—Cabin forward with all ap- 
pointments of sport cruiser—cabin 
aft completely enclosed with complete 
dinette to starboard for four, convert- 
ible at night into a double bed, thus 
making sleeping accommodations for 
four in two separate staterooms. 


Se ee ee ee 8 ee SS Se Oe Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


a 





Address i 


ag Se eae eee ease aeocaeaeaeeaee eae 
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VOLUME 


HOSE-MCCANN 7 


| see and 


RANGE 


Peet eT ¥ 


You can depend on Hose-McCann Radio Telephones to 
give you clear reception and trouble-free performance at 
all times, over as wide an area as you will ever need, in 
local waters or along the Coast. Rather than high and 
wide in size, they’re unusually compact, the largest (50 watt 
depicted) measuring but 16” x 22” x 10”. 

Permanently tuned at the time of installation, each of 
the six different models houses the transmitter and receiver 


172 PACIFIC STREET - 


SPEAKER 


BROOK 
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ON 


@ « 


OFF 
ort SQUELCH 


ci EPHONE ro, ine 


mW. 


andsome 


CABINETS 


units in a single, smartly designed steel case that is rugged, 
shock-proof and vibration-proof as well as rust and corro- 
sion protected throughout. Cabinets are attractively fin- 
ished in gray crackle with panels blending harmoniously in 
a gray satin finish. 

Crystal controlled operation on channeled frequen- 
cies simplifies tuning and affords positive communication 


with a minimum of interference. 


HOSE-McCANN TELEPHONE CO., INC. 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 





ADLER DR EO 


os 
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Che"38" DeLuxe Sedan, 


our only model, is 38’ 11” w.1. 
— 39’ 11” o.a.—11' 8” beam— 
3’ 2” draft. Available in two 
different interior plans. Sleeps 
6, two toilets, large galley, 
roomy deckhouse and att cock- 
pit. Extra equipment available 
includes hot water system, 
shower bath, portable fish box, 
venetian blinds and Matthews 
4 “Fishinchairs.” 


DEALERS FROM 
COAST-TO-COAST 


OUR 5644YEAR 


MATTHEWS 








S he's Built for Rough Going... 


HE HUSKY, BEAMY MATTHEWS “38” hulk is 
designed to take you there and bring you back 
in perfect safety and comfort. 


She is very dry and non-pounding and because of her 
deep keel she handles extremely well. Yachtsmen 
everywhere concede her to be the most able stock 
cruiser built today. 


Ask any owner in any port and you'll find she is tops 
in the yachting world. 


Write today for descriptive catalog and price list. 


THE MATTH EWws co. 


PORT NTON 2, OH 


“Wherever you cruise...you’ll find a Matthews” 
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Reconversion Housing 
makes necessary 
the allocation of 
Douglas Fir Plywood 








The need’ for millions of homes, as called 
for bythe Reconversion Housing Program, 
means that a substantial proportion of the 
Douglas fir plywood industry's current 
production is being allocated to housing 
contractors, stock cabinet manufacturers, 
prefabricators and distributors. 


As a result, the supply situation for all 
other industrial and construction uses 


DOUGLAS FIR 






Although Douglas fir plywood 
is critically short today, it is almost 
indispensable for many projects— 
for concrete form work, for signs 
and displays, for boat building, for 





DOUGLAS FIR 


PINWOOD 


LARGE. LIGHT. ST RONG. 


Ret 


-=-= a8 a result 

the supply situation 

is being 

temporarily aggravated 


will continue difficult in the immediate 
future. However—more plywood is being 
produced today than in pre-war years, and 
once the present overwhelming demand 
for housing has subsided, supply for all 
users should be adequate. Anticipate your 
needs as far in advance as possible—and 
discuss your requirements with your 


regular source of supply. 


PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION © TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


railroad car construction, and for 
scores of other industrial and com- 
mercial uses. In such cases it is 
well worth waiting for. It saves 
time and labor—does a better job. 


Wood 


PANELS 








& 


ha a 
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New Trans-Oceanic ZENITH “CLIPPER” 


America’s Most Powerful, Smartest-Looking Portable Radio 






@ Plays where others won't—in trains, 
planes, boats, motor cars, remote spots. 
Works on AC or DC current or new long- 
life Battery Pack! 


e@ The Trans-Oceanic “Clipper” portable 
has 5 international short wave bands, on 
new Spread-Band Tuning. Just press a but- 
ton—there’s your wave band! 


e Amazing new power and distance with 
exclusive detachable Wavemagnets and 





new Waverod ... True big set reception 
with genuine push-pull amplification and 
Radiorgan that blends tones to your taste 


- ... plus many other Zenith exclusives.” 


® Today —see and hear this exciting new 
model of the portable that made radio his- 
tory at the fighting fronts. Tops in utility 
for home or travel. Ask your radio dealer 
for a demonstration... model 8GO05Y. 


Now—Take a World of Radio Wherever You Go! 






ail 
e-RADIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 





ae 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


Also at your 
Zenith Dealer's 


NEW 
ZENITH 
UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE 


Model 6GO01Y 


The Universal receives standard broadcast only, 
and plays in trains, planes, ships, steel build- 
ings, remote spots, on AC or DC current or Bat- 
tery. New “Swing-Top” Detachable Wavemag- 
net, many other Zenith “exclusives!” 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
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dau de ‘Colognes [a 0CtCC 


Folios hegelale i, 


BLUE PETER 
She Sragrance hal Signals “Come Back!’ 


STORM WARNING 


,” 


the Pragrance thal Signals “Beware / 
a c 


MUTIN Y 
tor the Restless and Bold... A Wink and a Darel 


DEEP WATER 
EE ee 
=. * 
AMautical Nuances. - - 
FUR A VERY PARTUM AR PE Poe 








COPYRIGHT, JOHN P. WILDE, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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MORTON J ONES Masted Vessels 


(\ 















NLS 
Main Office Northern Branch 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
1213 Lincoln Road — Phone 5-2059 Dun Building — WAshington 3477 





* * 
We have for Charter at $200 a week to $2,500 
a month thirty auxiliaries mostly in Chesapeake 
Bay, Long Island Sound and Florida waters. We 
also have for sale five three-masted schooners, 
sixteen cutters, twenty-two sailing craft with 
Diesel power and thirty vessels straight sail. 


In the more expensive class, we have thirteen 
vessels at $25,000 or over, and of the more 
reasonable priced boats, sixty-nine priced $4,000 
or less. We have one hundred sailing yachts with 


six foot or more of headroom; of keel sailing 





B-33 © Norwegian Pilot cutter for boats all rigs, 145. MB-200 « figs Apo keel auxiliary 
Charter with Captain, $200 per schooner, é =" droom, after 
week, now Chesapeake Bay. For the: sem raquiing-« Jorge veuel. we have cabin with singlé and double berth. 

seven 100. foot or longer. For the man who wants Large cockpit, awnings, Gray ~~ 


ered, Nassau dinghy. Fully found, 
very seaworthy. Now Connecticut. 
Price’ $12,500. 


L a new boat and yet one well seasoned, we have 
thirty sailing yachts built in the 1940's. 


Whether you desire to buy or sell, let us hear 
from you. We handle exclusively boats that will 
sail. No houseboats or straight motorboats. 


* | * 














B-40 ° 72! Alden Diesel gaff MB-198 © Seawanhaka Corinthian B-32 © Auxiliary "R” sloop, Hodg- 
schooner built 1936 by Lawley. auxiliary schooner, 58’ 6” long in son Bros. built. Fast under sail or 
Three double staterooms, two toilets perfect condition. Mahogany plank- power. Lake Erie. Price $2200. 

and shower. One of finest offshore ing, copper fastened, lead keel, 

auxiliaries built in recent years. ~ Red Wing engine, 6’ 9”’ headroom, 

Gloucester Fisherman lines, luxuri- double stateroom, forecastle for . 

ously: found. Now Chesapeake Bay. two. Now Massachusetts. Price ¢ 

Price $25,000. $9800. 


B-47 (right) © 40’ Murray Watts 
motor sailer steel ketch built in 1940. 
Double stateroom, 6’ headroom. 
B-38 © Three-masted 160’ schooner. Accommodates five, now Long Island 


Inquire. seas Sound. Price $8000. 
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F 


IBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


WHitenatt 3-9714 





HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect — Design Associate 


ALDEN KETCH 





FOR SALE @ 37’ 3” x 28’ 6” x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10”. 
Built in 1926. Sails by pte also > light sails—all in 
good shape. SI for four. 
Headroom 6’ 3”. Four | cylinder Lathrop engine new 
in 1941. New monel metal galley. Completely 
equipped. Present location furnished on request. 








We are announcing the forma- 
tion of a new brokerage depart- 
ment specializing in 


CLASS BOATS 


under the management of John 
R. Lyon. 


Owners of boats in all the well- 
known classes, including the 
small boat classes, when offer- 
ing their boats for sale, are 
assured of the careful attention 
of this department. We will 
attempt to keep accurate and 
up-to-date listings in all classes. 








LAWLEY SCHOONER 





FOR SALE @ Built in 1931. 


Dimensions: 45’ 9” x 
34’ 6” x 12’ 11” x 6’ 3”, Sister ship of the famous 


Amberjack Il. An exceptionally beamy, comfortable 
cruising boat. Total accommodations for five. Sails 
allin good shape. Equipment includes cabin fireplace, 
radio, radio direction finder, etc. 32-volt electric 
plant. Good tank capacities. Not in Government 
service, and now in commission near New York. 





FLORIDA 
OFFICE 


Gulf Hotel Building 
1315 Fifth Street 
MIAMI BEACH 

Telephone: Miami 58-3758 


¢ 


Details regarding sailing or 
power yachts available in South- 
ern waters will be gladly fur- 
nished on request. 








MODERN KETCH 





FOR SALE @ Diesel powered ketch, 57’ 7’’_x 42’ x 
2 27 Oo". Designed by Sparkman & Stephens 
and built by Hinckley in 1939. Powered with Gray 
diesel in almost new condition, Lead keel. Everdur 
fastened. Natural wood decks. Accommodations tor 
five in owner's party, plus three forward. Although in 
Coast Guard service rig was not cut down. Will be 
sold ‘as is” at reasonable price, or in full commission 
at way under cost of reproduction. Further details 
and present location furnished on request. 





FAMOUS SCHOONER 
EFFIE M. MORRISSEY 


NOW FOR SALE 


This is the schooner known by 
sailormen everywhere as the 
vessel on which 


CAPTAIN 
ROBERT A. BARTLETT 
sailed on his many cruises to 

Greenland and the Arctic. 


Flush deck and very heavy con- 
struction. Approximately 100’ 
o.a. Complete equipment for 
long off-shore voyages. 


Full details furnished on request 











HEAVY CRUISER 





FOR SALE @ A very unusual heavily built cruiser 
which has cruised extensively from Maryland to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Designed and built in 1938 by Cyrus 
Hamilton, 36’ x 10’ x 4’ 4’”, Powered with one heavy 
duty direct drive Lathrop. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions for four. One double stateroom and two berths 
in Main cabin. Finest construction throughout. Mahog- 
any planking, teak decks and trim. Soapstone 
fireplace in Main cabin. Completely equipped. 
Inspectable at Annapolis, Maryland. 


DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER 





FOR SALE e 48’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6’. 1940 Wheeler 
show boat now being refinished and redecorated. 
Photograph shows yacht before the addition of 
flying bridge. Crew quarters forward and accommo- 
dations for eight in owner's party in three separate 
cabins. Two Chrysler Royals give cruising speed of 


16 m.p.h. U ly fine equipment including ship-to- 
shore radiophone. Bendix controls. Outboard for 
dinghy. Wilco gas stove with oven and broiler, 
Running hot water, etc. Located New York City. 





STEEL DIESEL CRUISER 








FOR CHARTER @ Able off-shore cruising yacht built 
to Lloyd’s 100 A-1 specifications in 1930 and rated 
100 A-1 April 1946. Principal dimensions: 81’ x 15’ 
x 6’ 6’. Three large, comfortable double staterooms 
and two complete baths. Crew quarters forward. 
Hot water heating system throughout, electric refrig- 
eration, etc. Powered with a Fairbanks Morse 150 
hp. heavy duty diesel. Able to maintain 10 mile 
cruising speed in almost any weather. Owner will 
—- selling. Available for inspection New York 

City. (Offering subject to prior sale or withdrawal.) 
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YACHTS NOW AVAILABLE 
IN COMMISSION IN FLORIDA 


THROUGH 
THE OFFICE 


of 
CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


Yacht Broker ~ Marine Insurance 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 


32’ Bahamas Auxiliary Ketch 
30’ Auxiliary Sloop 
40’ twin-screw Chris-Craft Express Cruiser 


40’ twin-screw Chris-Craft Express Cruiser 
with two 450 h.p. Liberty engines 


66’ twin-screw Diesel Annapolis Cruiser 
65’ twin-screw Diesel Fisher Cruiser 

123’ twin-screw Diesel Mathis Houseboat 
73’ twin-screw Diesel Mathis Houseboat 
69’ twin-screw Diesel Mathis Houseboat 


66’ twin-screw Gas Mathis Houseboat 


>>>» AND MANY OTHER FINE YACHTS < <« < 


COMPLETE LISTINGS ON 
ALL DESIRABLE BOATS IN FLORIDA WATERS 
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- Design - | - Yacht - 
aaimewe J O H N G. ALD E K nse 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


131 STATE ST. BOSTON CAPITOL 9480 
607 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 



































. © Very able cruising cutter. eS See ee eae ee No, 322 @ FOR SALE © Unusually high grade 
eg a. epee 10" Designed by Hand and ° cruising schooner. Alden design. 84’ x 64’ cruising ketch from our design. 49’ ax $s 7" x 
built by Hodgdon Bros. Very heavy. Sleeps six 10’ 2”. Has been reconditioned after Government 12’°9” x 6’ 8. Double planking ah Rg ate - 
wae double stateroom. Has flush deck except for service. Many renewals. Sleeps a =. wo double any. Excellent accommodations for six aft loctedies 
all house amidship. Hall Scott engine. Very staterooms. Large galley forwar < ane Ages ged double stateroom. Galley and berth for crew for- 
large full ie alley t. A rugged boat, built to and four berths for crew gh s A “Cy ai D ward. Not used since 1041 but put in water each 
tand al "Available after August 1. Superior Diesel engine new 1946, Also new direct season. Sails in fair condition. Has Red Wing 
a. giose wee atl By fine able schooner. Inspectable in motor. Inspectable near New York. 
























te, Red @ FOR SALE @ Hand designed Diesel No. 5786 © FOR SALE ® Marconi cruising ketch No, 1079 @© FOR SALE © Fast moderate draft 
schooner. 70’ x 52’ x 16’ x 9’ a ee but oF Se Adams Yard, 49’ 6’ x 38’ 3 x 14’ Hag schooner, —— ed by Crocker and built 
able voltacees yacht. Has been recently Seorkanied. high grade boat. ‘Teak decks and lead by Britt Bros. 63’ x 46’ x 14’ o x 6’ 6’’. Mahogany 
accommodations for six aft in double cabin calion. Sleeps six in owner’s quarters including planking. Sleeps four in owner’s quarters. Double 
aE sy Has 100 h.p. Cummins Diesel engine, double stateroom. Berth for crew and _ separate stateroom aft. Galley and roomy forecastle. Pow- 
which was rebuilt in 1945. Has had good care. — in cocorent- Bay wath. is of —- —. ered “i + a by Ge motor. hg 54 a under 
41. ble in New York. ails new system, radio direction wer. Not use Dy vernment. Laid up near 

Sale new prse. Saapacte finder and special windlass. Located on Great Lakes. Bos ton. Price $25,000 . 









SARIS REISE EEE 


e FOR eA v No. 1019 @ FOR SALE @ A small P class knock- ‘No, 642 © FOR SALE * Easily handled Alden 
pot ame echoonet designed | by Murray ¢ mee Senet about built by Starling Burgess in 1913, Very high cruising sloop. 29° = 32 x 9x a Somewhat 
Serge 30 x 112 x & 9, Has two cabins le constru 50’ 3 x 10’ 3 similar to the MALABAR. jR. Sleeps four. Galle 

with, total HOARD, for four. Galley for- leeps five annnew pd two berths ‘forward. Engine aft with Shipmate stove. Has s light aon aeey 4-22 
good deck space. A smart sailer. Has has been remo ut one could very easily be motor, , overhauled 1 built boat. Refin- 
numerous yy ht sails. Engine room amidshi installed on original bed if desired. Now has back- ished 1946. yo Rts in el. Near New 
nl. Chryaler motor new 1946. apes os staysail rig which could be changed to conventional York. Price $6500. 
Price reasonable. pee ln at small expense. Very easy to handle 
F for or day ng. ce $5,000. 


Location Marbl 
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FOR CHARTER NO. 7691. Shallow draft yawl. 50’ 0.a. Built by Nevins in 
1937. Everything the best that money can buy. Main cabin sleeps four, state- 
room two, forecastle one. Gray engine. Price $1,800 per month with captain. 


FOR CHARTER NO. 7098. Comfortable cruising schooner with auxilia 
ower. Sleeps six in two cabins. Two toilets. Radio direction finder, Owner will 
rnish captain and cook. Located New England. 





FOR SALE NO. 3883. Husky ex-motor sailer. Rig removed but could be FOR SALE NO. 3740. Really good Dawn Fifty. Diesel powered. Speed 15 
rerigged for about $1,000. Dimensions: 36’ x 10’ x 4’ 6’’, One double state- m.p.h. Has two double staterooms, three toilets, large deckhouse, shower bath, 
room, two built-in berths in main cabin, Enclosed toilet. Built 1938. Heavy duty etc. Condition like new. Price $30,000. 

engine, Located Chesapeake Bay. Price $8,000. 


S08 a son ae 
ss acca peepee 
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For 
Sale 


No. 8311 — Probably 
the best cruising schooner 
available in this country 
today. Designed by John 
Alden and built by Law- 
ley in 1936. A powerful 
and able sea boat, particu- 
larly suitable for long 
cruises. Dimensions: 72’ 
3’ |.o.a., 54’ 2” waterline, 
16’ 7” beam, 10’ draft. 
Double-sawn oak frames, 
selected yellow pine planking, decks, houses, rails, etc., all of 
best Rangoon teak. Oregon pine hollow masts and spars. 
Engine is a 6-cylinder Buda Diesel, 85 h.p. with 2-to-1 reduc- 
tion gear. Sails were made by Ratsey, pre-war but serviceable. 
Owner’s quarters include three double staterooms, each with 


ae 


qgen82— 
Pree 








running water, large main cabin, bath room with shower, two 
toilets. Galley forward, large refrigerator, Shipmate gas stove, 
hot water heater, etc. Open fireplace heating stove in main 
cabin. Forecastle for three or four men. Engine room entirely 
bulkheaded off from owner's quarters. 


Located Annapolis, Maryland + “Price $25,000 
LINTON RIGG €& COMPANY, 729 15¢h St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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A FEW INTERESTING BOATS— 
We Have Lots More 





Beautifully built is this little sloop. 
19’ long, 6’ beam, 2’ draft. Half 
decked — Hand built of mahog- 
any presoaked in oil. All bronze 
fastenings and hardware. Here is 
a top grade boat for $1,400. By 
appointment, Port Washington, 
N. Y. File No. 81920—Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc. 


® ® ® 


Rugged, clean and comfortable. 
Modern gaff sloop 32’ x 25’ 4” 
x 8’ x 4’ 4/’—good headroom— 
three berths—brand new Gray 
engine. Sails, covers, rigging, 
equipment—all in fine shape. A 
dandy cruiser here in Essex. Ask- 
ing $4,850, submit offers to 
Henry T. Meneely & Co., Inc. 
File No. 12595. 


® ® ® 


Want something really fast? 
How about a German built 30 
square meter? Our No. 12968— 
39’ 6” x 29 6” x 6! x 6’—1929 
—composite. All sorts of sails— 
stainless rigging. Sleeps 2. On 
Martha's Vineyard Island in good 
shape and only $3,000. Inquire 
Henry T. Meneely & Co., Inc. 


®@ ® ® 


Ready to go. An Atkin cutter, in 
New York—our No. 13094. 32’ 
7” x30’ x 10’ 6” x 6’—Heavy 
and comfortable—sleeps five— 
stateroom. Built 1939—new 
Gray engine—Complete includ- 
ing blankets, galley ware, really 
all set. A good buy at $7,850. 
Inquire Henry T. Meneely & Co., 
Inc. 


® ® ® 


Built for rough water, this heavy 
English Channel pilot cutter awaits 
an offer. Just the boat to go 
around the world—42’ 6” x 41’ 
6” x 12’ 6” x 6’ 4”—Sleeps six 
—Recent engine—Good sails— 
Will stand survey. At Essex. In- 
quire Henry T. Meneely & Co., 
Inc. File No. 14111. 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT e 


47 Main Street 
BOSTON 


11 Pemberton Square 





‘Able and handsome. Six persons 
can live aboard this fast Alden 
ketch. 45’ 6” x 32’ x 11’ x 6’, 
has 6’ 4” headroom. Lathrop 
engines. Honduras planking, teak 
deck, lead ballast. Leather cock- 
pit cushions. You just can’t build 
a boat to better standards. On 
Chesapeake Bay. $22,000. In- 
quire File No. 23239—Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc. 


® ® ® 


A shoal draft yawl—file No. 
23937—beautifully built by 
Dauntless in Essex. 50’ x 39’ 6” 
x 13’ 7” x 4’ 11/—Enormous 
space below deck—a cinch to 
handle—1940 Gray engine. 
This is a real family cruiser of- 
fered at $13,500. Just outside 





New York. Inquire Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc. 
® ® ® 
CHARTERS 


There are a few good boats 
available as this is being 
written. What are your 
requirements ? 











MARINE INSURANCE 
If you cherish your boat 
don't be without it. Consult us. 








Agent for 
Zephyr Boats — 22’ Gazelle 
and 11’ 6” Interclub Dinghy. 
Exclusive agent for Essex 14’ 
International Sailing Dinghy. 











A CHAMPION. Sailing canoe de- 
signed by Uffa Fox. Built by 
Gordon Douglas—in perfect con- 
dition, two suits sails. Double 
decked box trailer with spar 
racks and mudguards. All for 
$995, near New York—A real 
chance. Inquire Henry T. Me- 
neely & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE 
Hospital Trust Bldg. 


HARTFORD 
3 Lewis St. 





Nothing to fear aboard this 
husky fisherman. She can go any- 
where. Built 1928 by Chas. 
Morse—51’ x 46’ x 14’ x7’ 6”. 
Yellow Pine plank—very heavy. 
Has berths for eight aft, two 
forward. Lathrop engine. Asking 
$15,000. Make offer. Near New 
York—lInquire No. 34626— 
Henry T. Meneely & Co., Inc. 


® ® ® 


Our No. 34751 was designed as 
a brig, but now fore and aft 
rigged. Built in Fla. to last for- 
ever, Handsome clipper bow, 
sweeping sheer. 55’ x 4/7’ x 14’ 
x 7’—Built 1938. Palmer Pal 
engine. The interior is not fin- 
ished. As is, there are five berths 
and toilet aft—two forward. A 
very handsome boat. On Chesa- 
peake Bay. Asking $11,000. In- 
quire Henry T. Meneely & Co., 
Inc. 


® ® ® 


Here is a modern schooner built 
by Lawley without regard to cost 
in 1936. Alden design—Buda 
Diesel 72’ 3” x 54’ 2” x 16’ 
7” x 10’—Lead keel—teak deck 
—sleeps eight aft, two toilets, 
shower. Ratsey sails. Recommis- 
sioned from C. G. Service, now 
ready to enjoy. Price $25,000. 
See her on Chesapeake Bay by 
appointment, through Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc. File No. 
35448, 


® ® ® 


Nothing else like her. The expe- 
dition schooner EFFIE MORRIS- 
SEY is offered by the estate of 
the late Capt. Bob Bartlett, Vet- 
eran of many trips to the frozen 
north, she now wants a chance to 
take up to 23 persons anywhere 
in the world. 98’ x 90’ x 25’ x 
11’ 3” oak plank, treenail fas- 
tened. 1941 Gray diesel. Large 
cruising radius. Here is a true 
expedition ship recently surveyed 
and pronounced sound. Very well 
equipped. Near Boston. Held at 
$40,000 firm. Inquire Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 
229 E. 48 St. 





Fast, good looking, modern twin- 
screw cruiser, custom built by 
Wheeler in 1937. Two Chryslers 
give her up to 20 m.p.h. Not in 
Service. 42’ x 12’ x 3’—Sleeps 
six. Large open cockpit, suitable 
for fishing. Galley. In commission 


Boston at $9,000. Inquire No. 


4-42-128, Henry T. Meneely & 
Co., Inc., Essex, Conn, 


® ® ® 


How about this 30’ Fairform 
Flyer—built 1938—Twin Ker- 
maths—18 m.p.h. Sleeps two to 
four. 14’ sailing dinghy. After 
cockpit. In good shape at Nan- 
tucket. Asking $4,400. Inquire of 
Henry T. Meneely & Co., Inc. 
File No. 4—30-120. 


® ® ® 


Our No. 45413 is an Elco 54’ x 
12’ x 3’—Twih-Elco 85 h.p. en- 
gines. Flying bridge. An old boat 
beautifully kept and converted 
to family use, with stateroom re- 
placing crew quarters fwd. Very 
clean and well-appointed. Sleeps 
eight. Lapstrake dinghy. Only 
$9,000, in commission. New York 
by appointment through Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc, 


® ® ® 





Twin diesel yacht. Built by 
Dawn 1936—2 Superior 
Diesels—150 h.p. cruise at 
12 knots. 50’ x 11’ 10” x 
3’ 3’’—sleeps five aft, two 
toilets—one shower—two 
sleep forward. In beautiful 
condition. Entirely refinished 
Fall of 1945. Now offered in 
commission near Essex. Flying 
bridge. She will go quickly at 
$29,000 asking. Inquire 
Henry T. Meneely & Co., Inc. 
File No. 4—50-137. 











Phone: Saybrook 7278 
PHILADELPHIA 


1316 Locust St. 
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MALIBU YACHT CHARTERS 


South Pacific Headquarters 
238 North Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


Canadian Headquarters 
1927 West Georgia Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Bases at Newport Beach, California, Seattle, Washington, 
Princess Louisa Inlet, Loughborough Inlet, British Columbia 


sascossenen agente 
sain ceca z 





Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht “Malibu Marlin” entering her home port at Malibu Club on 
beautiful Princess Louisa Inlet, Mecca of Pacific Coast Yachtsmen. L.O.A. 112’ beam, 
on deck 19’ 6’’, two General Motors Gray Diesels, totaling 450 h.p., speed 14 knots 





The famous yacht “Tara” now located in Florida.is offered 
for immediate sale. One of the most luxurious yachts, built 
by Nevin at a cost of over $250,000.00, now offered at a 
fraction of her original cost. Buy this beautiful ship now, in 
time to fit her out to suit your own special requirements 
ready for a summer cruise. Length overall 120’, beam 21’, 
equipped with two 300 h.p. 8-cylinder Winton Diesel 
engines. Wire for additional particulars as she will be sold 
soon at the price offered. Courtesy extended to recognized 
yacht brokers. We also have the following engines for sale: 
six Sterling Admiral Marine, Model V 2500-6 800 h.p. 
each; two Scripps, Model 203, 200 h.p.; two Chris-Craft, 


Model A-70, 250 h.p.; two Speedway Model R, 300 h.p. 
each 


“Charter one of these ocean-going yachts for cruising in placid 
British Columbia waters — beauty of Norwegian fjords — re- 
freshing virgin wilderness — balm of the midnight sun — 
teeming Tyee and Cohoe salmon — hunting in season — 
*picturesque MALIBU CLUB at gorgeous PRINCESS 
LOUISA INLET* — trout fishing — native Indian guides — 
unlimited fun — easily available with these luxury yachts — 
out of Seattle or Vancouver.” 


YA°A Oo 


“If you are an experienced boat operator, you may prefer to 
charter one of our fleet of cabin cruisers — 25 ft. to 48 ft. — 
accommodations for four to eight — drive yourself — just the 
right size for that honeymoon — or family cruise — loaf as you 
please.” 


Make reservations now — phone, wire or write. 


*Include MALIBU CLUB IN CANADA in your cruising 
plans. Here you may give up your charter and sojourn ashore 
in deluxe cabins — with no standby charge — then pick up 
your charter again to continue your cruise. 





FOR PACIFIC CRUISING CHARTER A MALIBU YACHT 
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SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


—————— INCORPORATED 
No. Y-6160 e FOR SALE—Auxiliary No. Y-710 © FOR SALE—Herreshoff "S” 





Schooner, 43’ 3” x 32’ 6” x 11'8" x64". - NAVAL ARCHITECTS Boat. Tops in construction and performance in 
Sleeps four in two cabins with galley and pipe YACHT BROKERS : light or heavy weather, with a large comfort- 
berth forward. Has Ratsey sails, teak decks. MARINE INSURANCE able cockpit. 27’ 6” over all. Price $2500 in 
Is in commission ready to go. SPARKMAN & New England, with two suits of sails. SPARK- 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New f{1EAST 447 ST..NEW YORK MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
York 17, N. Y New York 17, N. Y. 


No. Y-8867 (left) ¢ FOR SALE— 
Auxiliary Bugeye, 41’ x 34’ x 12’ 6” 
x 4 6”, Built in 1942. Sleeps four in 
two cabins with full headroom. Rig is 
easily handled. Moderate draft. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


No. Y-7400 (right) ¢ FOR SALE— 
For Fall delivery. Week-Ender sloop, 
35’ x 27’ x 9’ 5” x 5! 6”. Built by 
Lawley from our designs in 1938. 
Double stateroom, two berths in main 
cabin, galley aft. An excellent all 
around boat for cruising, day sail- 
ing, or cruising-racing. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















OUTSTANDING 
YACHTS 


provide comfort and speed combined. 
This 72’ moderate draft auxiliary Yawl 
has two double staterooms, hot water 
system, shower, unusually large spacious 
saloon, and 71/,’ headroom throughout. 
Deckhouse for dining and large com- 
fortable cockpit. 


Built of finest materials, exceptionally 
attractive in arrangement and finish. 
Outstandingly fast and able, complete 
racing sails, stainless steel rigging, fully 
equipped. Dimensions: 72’ 6” o.a., 53’ 
w.l., 17’ beam, 7’ 6” draft. 


Write for particulars on this and other 
available outstanding yachts. Specify 
requirements. 


GORDON RAYMOND 


LAKE AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
Telephone, Greenwich 4115 
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Cc. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 
YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


Amory Building, 108 28th Street, Newport News, Virginia 


, i i a 


39’ Diesel, keel ocean 
schooner, sleeps six, mod- 
ern, fine condition, ready 
for immediate delivery. 
Completely overhauled. 
' Chesapeake Bay location. 
Alden design. 





55’ Hand designed 


PDDGDGHHGHGGHGHGHGHGHHGHGHGHHGHGHHGHOHOHGHHHOHSHHOSOH 


schooner, beautiful lines, 
Lathrop power, splendid 
accommodations. 
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09449999 4OOOOOOS 





54 Twin Diesel Motor Yacht 


Here is a beautiful medium sized family 
yacht, just been completely overhauled, all of 
the paint and varnish taken down to the nat- 
ural wood inside and out and refinished like 
new, completely equipped and refurnished. 
Some of the new items are: new light plant, 
new mattresses, new upholstery throughout, 
new canvas on decks, deckhouse, canopy, 
new weather canvas, new ice machine, two 
G. M. Diesel 165 h.p. engines. Yacht ready to 
go in a day’s notice. Priced very reasonable. 


OOOOOOO OOOOH OOHOOOOOOOOO 
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ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 











FOR SALE—No. 5262—62’ 6” Diesel powered 
motor-sailer which has been extensively reconditioned 
and is now in operation. Built in 1940 to highest 
specifications. No expense has been spared to ensure 
excellent mechanical and structural condition. Mod- 
erate expense would restore her to A-1 yacht con- 
dition. Now arranged to sleep 8-9. Delivery in 
commission. 


¢ RACING BOATS: International One Design sloop, Thirty Square 
Meters, Triangles, etc. 


e CRUISING AUXILIARIES: A New Bedford 29, a 36’ Crocker 
schooner, a 28’ Alden yawl, etc. 


© POWER BOATS: Various sizes and types. 


4 
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FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


t 


LIVE ON YOUR OWN BOAT IN THE NORTH THIS 
SUMMER AND IN FLORIDA NEXT WINTER 


BEAUTIFUL BOATS 
AT LOW PRICES 


No. I ¢ 75’ Yacht, Beam: 12’ 10”, Draft: 
3’ 6”. Two Speedway motors. Boat in excel- 
lent condition. Builder: Consolidated Ship- 
building Co. 


No. 2 ¢ 81' Yacht, Beam: 14’, Draft: 6' 6”. 
Two Winton Diesel motors. Boat in good 
condition. Builder: Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 


No. 3 ¢ 82' Yacht, Beam: 15’, Draft: 6’. 
Two Winton Diesel motors. A good house 
boat or cruiser. Builder: Densmore & Com- 
pany. 

No. 4 ¢ 77’ Yacht, Beam: 15’, Draft: 4’ 6”. 
Two Palmer gas engines. A heavy boat in 
good condition. Builder: New York Yacht 
Launch & Engine Co. 


REASONABLE OFFERS WILL BE CONSIDERED 
For complete information write 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Mystic, Connecticut 


aca Me a Se a 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


Telephone 
PENNYPACKER 3111 
Cable 
YACHTSALE 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Great Lakes Representative: John E. Turner, Mackinac Island, Michigan 





No. 5003 — FOR SALE — Twi 

diesel powered cruiser built in 1939. bette x 10” 
7” x 5’ 6”. Excellent construction including 
teak superstructure and decks. Two double 
staterooms, large deckhouse and cockpit, 
pilot house, and crew's quarters. In commis- 
sion, and in splendid condition throughout. 
puree ticulars from YACHT SALES 
& ICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Shilniciphia 2, Pa. 


No. 1954 — FOR SALE — Attractive 50’ 
schooner with accommodations for six and 
one crew. Very well equip: including oe 
excellent sails. In commission and read 
cruise. Full particulars from YACHT SA ES 
SER E, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No, 1226— FOR SALE — 44’ twin-screw cruiser designed and built by 
Annapolis Yacht Yard in 1940. Two 8-cylinder Chrysler engines. One large 
double stateroom, deckhouse sleeps two or three, one owner’s toilet with 
shower, crew's quarters for one forward. Double planked mahogany hull, 
Everdur sah hy Further particulars from YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 1778 — FOR SALE — 
Attractive Alden designed 49’ 
diesel powe: schooner, In 
commission and ready for use. 
New sails, generator, and 
many other items. Never in 
Government service. Comfort- 
able accommodations for four 
or six. In splendid condition. 
Full porte ars from YACHT 
SALES SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


No. 5002 — FOR CHARTER — 
Twin-screw diesel cruiser, 96’ x 20’. 
Luxurious accommodations consisting 
of three double and two single owner’s 
staterooms, three baths, Two 600-11 and 
dining salons on deck. h.p. 
Winton diesels giving a cruising apeee 
of 16 miles per hour. Will and a 
ith excellent crew of se’ Cor 

municate_ with YACHT. SALES & 
Inc,, 1528 Walnut Street, 


No, 1355-—— FOR SALE — 73’ diesel 

ered auxiliary cutter, built by Mathis Yacht 
Building Co., Camden, N. J. Excellent con- 
struction, teak decks, etc. This cutter has 
seen some Coast Guard service and the pho- 
tograph shows her before the war. Now in SERVICE, 
very good nee 8 ~~ * being offered at a 

very attragive price her particulars 
from YACHT SALES k's SERV CE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


UT ULUS ee 


@© 105’ T.S. Diesel Powered Yacht, 18’ 6” beam with 
6’ 6” draft. Steel construction with steel deckhouses. For- 
ward deckhouse contains dining salon, pantry and galley. 
After house contains large living room and toilet room. 
Below aft are two double staterooms and two single state- 
rooms; also two bathrooms. Three officers’ staterooms, two 
baths and crews’ quarters forward. Powered with two 200 
h.p. Cooper Bessemer Diesel motors. Speed 12-14 m.p.h 
Two Diesel generators, 110 volt, electric refrigeration, etc. 
Thoroughly reconditioned in 1946. 


Philadelphia i Pa. 
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Brokerage Department — Mr. Herman Jagle; Miss Linda Wesik 


A few of our current listings. Send us your requirements if these are not of interest 





POWER 


32’ Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, new 1936. 115 h.p. Chrysler motor, new 1946. 

34’ Baltzer Jonesport Sedan Cruiser, new 1938. 90 h.p. Universal motor. 

39’ T.S. Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, new 1937. Two 90 h.p. Chrysler motors. 

40’ T.S. Double Cabin Chris-Craft Challenger Model, new 1941. Two 275 
h.p. Chris-Craft motors. 

45’ T.S. Wheeler Deckhouse Cruiser, new 1936. Two 225 h.p. Sterling 
motors — v-drive. 

48’ T.S. Wheeler Deckhouse Cruiser, 1939-40. Flying bridge, two 145 h.p. 
Chrysler motors. 

53’ T.S. Elco Deckhouse Cruiser, new 1936. Two 90 h.p. Elco motors. 
Speed 12-15 m.p.h. 

57’ T.S. Elco Deckhouse Cruiser, new 1940. Two 175 h.p. Lathrop motors. 

60’ T.S. Deckhouse Cruiser, new 1926 with flying bridge. Two 160 h.p. 
Chrysler motors, new 1946. 

68’ T.S. A.C.F. Cruiser, new 1928. Two 160 h.p. Gray motors, new 1940. 

7 2 ag Yacht, new 1927. Two 150 h.p. Cummins Diesel motors, 
new " 

97’ T.S, Diesel Yacht, new 1936. Two 500 h.p. Winton Diesel motors. 

85’ T.S. Diesel Yacht, new 1929. Two 150 h.p. Winton Diesel motors. 


FOR CHARTER 


75’ T.S. Diesel Houseboat with four staterooms, deck salon, dining salon, 
baths, etc. 

78’ T.S. Houseboat, four staterooms, dining and living salons, baths, etc. 

85’ T.S. Houseboat, four staterooms, dining and living room, baths, etc. 

38’ Auxiliary Sloop, sleeps 4— For August only. 

62’ Auxiliary Schooner with 3 in crew, sleeps 6 in owner's party. 

68’ Auxiliary Yaw] with 3 in crew. Sleeps 6-8 in owner's party. 

Also for charter — 43’ schooner, 58’ sloop, 49’ sloop, 62’ schooner, etc. 


SAIL 


29’ Alden keel sloop, new 1937. Sleeps 4. 

30’ Aux. 5 Metre classsloop, new 1943. Sleeps 3. 
23’ Aux. c.b. sloop, new 1946. Sleeps 2 

30’ Ketch rigged motor sailer, new 1939. 

48’ Ketch rigged Diesel motor sailer, new 1934. 
26’ Eastward Cub Class Sloop, sleeps 2. 

49’ Diesel marconi schooner, new 1935. 

78’ Diesel schooner. 

43’ Alden keel and c.b. schooner, new 1927. 
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HUBERT JOHNSON SEA SKIFF. HANNA DESIGNED Auxiliary 
Shelter cabin, Lycoming engine. H Cy b e€7T t H d Nf es Ketch, 37’. Buda gas engine. Built 
Lux system. Sleeps two. Galley, ice 1927, rebuilt 1945 for trip to Tahiti. 
box, enclosed head. $2,800. Three sets sails. Boat in top condi- 


Sa les tion. $6,500. 





46’ A.C.F., twenty knots. Chrysler Yacht 
Royals 1945. Accommodations for 
six. Perfect condition. $11,900. 





eee 48’ ALDEN designed il 
7 esigned motor sailer, 
Greenwich 2051 1941. Diesel powered. Accommoda- 
tions for six. A real buy at $15,000. 


_ 73 Greenwich Ave. 
HAND DESIGNED, Casey built uh 6 
Motor Sailer. Accommodations for Greenwich, Conn. 
six. Excellent condition. $5,000. 

















Also Many Fine Vessels (Sail and Power) FOR CHARTER 


42’ CUTTER, built 1938 by Heisler, _ GRIARARARAARARARARARRRRROO OOo HEAVILY BUILT 67’ Hand De- 
designed by Jay Wells. Brass fasten- ALDEN DESIGNED, 60’ Motor Sailer, built 1940. Cooper- signed Schooner. A real round the 
ings, lead ballast, stainless steel rig- world vessel. In top condition. Just 


( : 10 
§ | eee Diesel. Huse ey my radius. agg" — age water. 
. : cellent accommodations tor four to six. ower, electric 
ging and tanks. 1945 Universal 9 fefrigeration, gas cooking. Boat in perfect condition andin § | teturned from Southern voyage and 
motor. Double stateroom and two in ? water. $45,000. is ready to sail for any port on the 
main cabin. Boat in perfect condi- ‘NAAAAARAARARARARARARRnnnnnnnnnnns! globe. $18,000. 
tion. $10,500. 


COASTWISE CRUISER, Alden de- 
sign, built by Graves in 1939. Dou- 
ble stateroom, Gray powered. Boat 
in top condition and represents ex- 
cellent value at $9,800. 
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) 52’ WHEELER, built 1940-1941. Offers luxurious accom. § 

modations for six to eight people. Last word in comfort and ¢ 
q perfect appointments. Twin-screw Chrysler Royals, full ¢ 
) fishi eqmipancat, four toilets, hot and cold shower. 


) Double-planked mahogany huil. Available immediately. § in electric refrigerator. Sleeps five. 
, $33,000. { 


Unusually large tanks, huge cruising 


PBBPPPPP PPP PPP LPP DDL LP PIII range. $6 000. 
ON PD, ‘ 
CRUISER. Double planked mahog- § 74 tERRESHOFF KETCH. New Universal engine. This § 
any hull. 1941 ewin eres ) boat represents one of the finest arts of ship building, is in § 
both gas and diesel oil. Two double ) pesfect — ager , Peca thoroughly reconditioned, 
staterooms with full size Monel tubs. y tegardiess Of Cost, in . Fast, seaworthy, accommodates 

Total accommodations for nine in 2 oe a nes ees Sane aaa: SP ( 








40’ GERMAN YAWL. Marconi 
rigged. Built 1930. 50 h.p. Univer- 
sal. 110-volt lighting system, built- 





Pre al 
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35’ STEEL CUTTER, . Ao unusual 
boat with accommodations for two 
to four. Built 1939 by Welding Engi- 
neering Co. and designed by Watts. 
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SL Lo LLL LLht”t”~—S”S a eee rego spars, a — Good 
electric refrigerator. Boat in yacht —— ° sail inventory. Universal engine. 
condition, ready to go. $22,000. 4 Listings Invited 4 $5,500. 


A Complete Financing Plan Is Available for Purchasers of Vessels Through This Office 
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SUPERIOR 9046 
664 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 11, -TLLIN-OTS 
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TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS © MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 
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YACHTING 


COX € STEVENS 











Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


Represented 
in All 
Important 
Yachting Centers 











WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


11 BROADWAY 


No. 3265 © FOR SALE “as is where is."—One of the few twin-screw STEEL 


DIESEL YACHTS available. 124’ x 20’ x 6’ 


10” draft. Designed by Dobson 


and by Bath Iron Works. Powered with 400 h.p. Winton-Diesels. Accommodations 
for eight-in owner's party. Located in New Jersey. 








Telepbone 
BOWLING GREEN 
9-8620 


Mavine Ougineers 


NEW YORK CITY 





No. 3191 © FOR SALE—Twin-screw Elco cruiser, 50’ 4” x 12’ 7” x 3’, Two 
new Chrysler Crowns installed 1945. Extensive improvements and yacht in 
first-class condition throughout. Not in Government service. Many extras. 








38’ Gaff-rigged yawl. A very 
roomy cruising boat. Bunks for 
six, 4-cylinder Lathrop-Hercules 
motor, new 1941, 


56’ Twin-Screw Deckhouse cruiser, 
$ 


No. 3311 — 61’ Casey built ocean 
going auxiliary ketch, built 1940. 
Diesel motor. 


No, 2000 — 30’ Auxiliary catboat, 
full headroom, good condition. 


No, 1795 — 35’ Schooner, built 1939, 


No, 4671 — Star boat, flexible rig, 
good condition. 


No. 1918 — 14’ Inboard fishing boat, 
f two cylinder Wisconsin motor, 





FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 


BOATS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CRUISING AUXILIARIES, CABIN CRUISERS, 
KEEL DAY SAILING BOATS AND FIVE CAPE COD 
CENTERBOARD SLOOPS 


SPEED BOATS, 


Believe it or not ... we have them 


Several may be sailed away at once, others made ready 
in two or three days 





36’ Auxiliary sloop, designed by 
Burgess. Planking of Peruvian 
cedar, decks and trim of teak- 
wood, Excellent condition. 


No, 2141 — 50’ Hand motor sailer, 
sleeps eight. 


No. 1659 — 28’ Post-designed and 
built sport fishing boat, two motors, 
Built 1941, 


Nos. 3166 and 5312 — Two 26’ 
Marconi keel sloops, one has power. 


No, 180 — 14’ International dinghy. 


No, 4761 — 32’ Marconi keel sloop. 
Lathrop Hercules Motor, 
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YACHT BROKER » MARINE INSURANCE 


481 Main Street 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


New Rochelle 2-3420 
Evenings — New Rochelle 6-5695 


SAIL 
19’ Lightning Class Sloops, built to the highest specifications. Completely 
equipped, including spinnaker. 
as Loaders 16, 2 suits Ratsey sails, many extras, excellent racing record. 
2714’ Herreshoff S. Most delightful knockabout ever designed. Entire boat 


refinished inside and out. sails, new rigging 

30’ ” Malabar Jr. Sloo » Gray 4-cyl., sleeps three. A very desirable cruising 
boat. Built under Al en’ 8 supervision. 

40’ 6” Aux. Cutter. me to the Cruising Club Rule. Best construction 
throughout. Gray 4-22. Complete cruising accommodations and equip- 

. ment for four. 

47' Marconi Ketch, designed by C. Mower oaa'§ a bad Wood and Chute. 
A fast cruising ketch t! at has always had good 

57’ Aux. Staysai Fw srtherwag completely refinished {o4s. Full sail inventory. 
An ideal offshore schooner. 

58’ 6” Seawanhaka Scnanaoe, 18 h.p. Red Wing. Sleeps five, many sails. 


POWER 


30’ Custom-Built Cruiser, 1937, Kermath Sea Flyer, sleeps four. 
34’ a? S. A.C.F, Cruiser, built 1940, Chrysler power. Many extras. Boat in 
maculate condition 

39 11" Hall Mulford Trunk Cabin Cruiser, 125 h.p. Universal, sleeps six. 

39 T.S. Custom-Built Cruiser, 1940. V-Drive 91 h.p. Grays. Excellent 
condition throughout. 

40’ Winslow Designed Double Cabin Cruiser, 150 h.p. 
cellent accommodations for six. 

48’ T.S. Elco Cruiser, built 1936. Compiatty refinished and refitted. One 
of the finest and most beautiful yachts of her size available. 

60’ T.S. Motor Yacht, 90 h.p. Grays. Immaculate condition throughout. 
Never in vernment Service 

65’ T. > Motor a. 8-cyl. Lycomins. Clean and ready for immediate use. 

80’ T.S. Cr t. Presently in commission and in tiptop con- 
dition throughout. 

91’ T.S. Motor Yacht, 6-cyl. Hall Scotts, sleeps ten in owner’s quarters, 
four crew, completely furnished, in excellent condition. 

120’ T.S. Nevins built Motor Yacht, 300 h.p. 8-cyl. Winton Diesels. 


Kermath, ex- 





LATE SUMMER AND FLORIDA CHARTER 


26’ Auxiliary Sloop 60’ T.S. Motor Yacht 

31’ Malabar Jr. 70’ Twin Diesel Cruising Houseboat 
80’ Twin Diesel Cruising Houseboat 

57’ Staysail Schooner 


96’ Twin Diesel Yacht 
65’ Auxiliary Schooner 


If your boat is for sale or char- 
ter, why not list it with us? 
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For Sale 
50’ CRUISING KETCH 


50’ Winslow designed ketch, built by Quincy Adams, 1934, 
to highest specifications. Mahogany hull, everdur fastened, 
teak decks. 


Separate crew’s quarters forward. Private owner's state- 
room forward. Galley aft. 


Stored inside and ready for commission on short notice. 


Located on Lake Michigan. 


Equipment includes 32-volt electric system, 40 h.p. Scripps 
engine, radio direction finder, complete CO2 system, two 
suits of sails, stainless steel galley, Chamberlain stove, 
innerspring mattresses. 


For further details write 


James H. Fahey & Co. 


YACHT BROKER 
664 N. Michigan © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 




















. ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 98’ x 82’ x 19’ x 6’ Ketch Rigged Motor Sailer, built of steel, 1938-39, 
102 he. Diesel. 
e 70’ Schooner, Staysail rigged, 91 h.p. Gray 1946, sleeps 8 aft, 2 toilets, 
shower, 3 crew, co: op peed overhauled, in commission. Will charter. 

e 60’ Larchmont O Marconi Sloop, completely reconditioned, Chris- 
Craft 60 h.p. 1942, 2 suits sails, electric winch, sleeps 6. 
@ 57’ x 38’ x 13’ x 8’ Marconi Sloop, Lawley buiit, in commission. 
e@ 52’ Yawl, Stephens designed, 3 suits sails, 52 h.p. Gray 1941, excellent 
race record. West Coast. 
e 49’ x 14’ x 4’ C.B. Sloop, Alden designed, 50 h.p. Universal 1945, 
bronze fastened, sleeps 5 owners, 2 crew, shower, able, rugged, comfortable. 
e 42’ Schooner, Staysail rigged, shock designed, 1940, Gray 40 h.p., 
Pyare och, (on built 1942, 20 h.p. Pal ; _ patos ~ 
e etc) esapeake Bugeye built almer, > P , ” , 
© 36’ 6” x 33’ x 11’ x 5’ 6” Ketch, flush deck built 1946, 40 h.p. motor, No. 97-A—Shoal draft Marconi ketch. 41 9” x 37’ 7” x 12' 1" x 








olespe + very able ond | pigeed. eu ‘ : 5’ 3’. Built 1939. Accommodates 7. Gray 6-91 reduction gear motor. 
e awl, gaff rigg -p. Mianus, sleeps 4, in water. ‘ . 

© 3 Maccunt Sleep, built 1933, brouse fastencd,. lead keel, sleeps 2. mi pra and comfortable. Ideal for extended cruises. A good buy. 
attractive. ull details on request. 

e 26’ x 9 x 44’ Sloop, Gray 4 cyl., sleeps 2, toilet, stiff and staunch. 

¢ 23’ Sloop, C.B. true og 9 1946, sleeps 2, Universal Bluejacket. No. 3400—Attractive and able Marconi schooner built 1935 by Jacobs from 
e Sailing Dinks — B O, D, Penquin and others. Rove design. 71’ x 55’ x 16’ 10” x 10’. 150 h.p. Buda Diesel new 1.944, Ac- 


commodates 8 and crew of 2. Price reasonable. Located near New York. 


POWER No. 3958—1936 Alden yawl. 37’ 6” x 32’ x 10’ x 5’ 6”, Accommodates 6. 

e 73’ x 13’ x 4’ Twin-Screw Cruiser Dinsmore built 1928, reconditioned 1945 Red Wing 4-40 motor. Entire boat in A-1 condition including working 
and refurnished, 1946; 1 double, 2 single cabins, 2 toilets, tub and shower; and all light sails. Price and location on request. 
4 crew. Will charter. : , 
e 69 Trumpy Mathis Twin-Diesel Yacht for Summer Charter. No. 70-B—A Warner Marconi motor sailer sloop. 32’ x 29’ x 10’ 11” x 4’, 
e 64’ Twin- Fee Flying Bridge Steel Motor Yacht built 1937. built 1937. Gray 4—40 motor. Double stateroom and two berths in main cabin. 
e 57’ Elco 1941 Twin-Screw Flying Bridge Motor Yacht, Lathrops A desirable cruising boat. Just commissioned and A-1 thruout. 
175 h.p. ea., ready to go. 
e 54’ ACF Twin-Screw 1928, Chryslers 145 h.p. ea., 1945. No. 3946—A sound and able little Sea Bird ketch in good condition. 27’ x 
e 50’ Party Boat under tonnage, Herreshoff built, copper fastened, 100 25’ x 9’ 6” x 4’ 9”. Sleeps 4, toilet, extra sails, skiff. Powered by 4-16 Gray 
h.p. Lathrop, sleeps 2, toilet motor. A good buy. 
e 45’ Double Cabin ronme built 1921, Rochester Boat Works, 200 h.p. 
Hall-Scott, sleeps 6, 1 crew, 2 toilets and ‘shower. No. 3966—Twin-screw cruiser, custom built 1941. Accommodates 7. Powered 
e 41’ Chris-Craft Double Cabin 1939, Chris-Crafts 135 h.p. ea., used by 95 h.p. Chris-Craft motors. 32’ 6” x 11’ x 2’ 6’. Condition thruout like new. 
ay, fully found, Mississippi River. 

e 41’ Elco Twin-Screw Flying Bridge 1938 Cruiser. No. 3988—1939 Sport fisherman. First-class condition. 32’ x 31’ x 9 x 3’, 
e 39’ Twin-Screw Twin Cabin Custom Built Wheeler, 140 h.p. Gray 6-71 motor, rebuilt 1945, Dual controls. Accommodates 6. 


Chryslers just rebuilt, sleeps 7, electric toilet, Bendix Controls, many 
extras, new boat condition. 


e38’ Cruiser, C built 1932, Gray 92 h.p. 1939, Rhode Island. 
e 7 Garwood Hydroplane Runabout, He a ." a ans WINTHROP L. WARNER 
e 33’ Richardson p rysler, sleeps orida. me 
eh “v Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
114 COLLEGE STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 























HENRY BAAY YACHT YARD 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. Phone 1005— W & R 





FOR SALE: Herreshoff 
"§." Immaculate. 


$3000 
23’ Auxiliary, sleeps 3. 
$1750.00 


OTHERS 





























This luxurious 48’ yacht was built by Wheeler and was a Show 
e Boat of the 1940 Motor Boat Show. Now has complete flying bridge 
and lounge (not shown on photo). Sleeps eight and crew. Large 
dinette. Triple cabin. Two Chrysler Royals. Complete equipment 
Yachts of | including 32-volt system, hot shower, radio telephone, electric 
Distinction i toilet, new batteries, new carpets and drapes. In new boat condi- 
for Charter tion. Price $27,500. E. Bernard, 824 The Crescent, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. Telephone: Mamaroneck 338. 

















YACHTING 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST! 





THIS LUXURIOUS YACHT was built for an extended cruise 
to South America. Owners cannot now use and are 
offering for sale. Specifications are as follows: 85 feet 
(length over all). 16 feet, 7 inches beam. 6-foot draft. 
Speed 18 knots. Two 200 Horsepower Winton-Diesel 
engines and 110 G. E. Diesel light plant. 2,000-mile 
cruising radius. Can go anywhere. Electric refrigeration. 
Steam heat. Two complete bathrooms with showers. 


Two double staterooms. Two single staterooms. Sleeps 


nine guests. Indirect lighting. Soundproofed throughout 
with latest type celotex. Direction finder. Ship-to- 
Shore telephone. Entire ship of unbreakable light green 
plexiglass — for safety and to offset glare. Specifications 
are better than Lloyd’s of London requires. Recently re- 
built, inside and out. This luxuriously appointed yacht is 
in perfect condition and the owners are offering for sale 
at an attractive price for this month only. Call H. DuBBin 
at 3-3606; wire— 1625 duPont Building, Miami, Florida. 











FOR SALE 


























This beautiful 55 foot, flush deck auxiliary 
schooner, fast, able, and with spacious accom- 
modations. In splendid condition and in full 
commission. Has new sails, Lux system, Gray 
engine, etc. Built by Robert Jacobs of best mate- 
rials; bronze fastened, lead ballast, teak decks. 
Sleeps six aft and two forward. Huge galley. 
Offered by owner at attractive figure. 


HARRY J. BUREAU 
Box 57, City Island 64, New York 














MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For 
Sale or Charter 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE 
AND CHARTER 





























> W BLIVEN & 


Dane BROKERS 
Fee 






No. 53017—FOR CHARTER—54’ 
x 16’ twin-screw cruising house yacht. 
Three single and one double state- 
rooms. Two lavatories and one bath. 
Large deck house. Electric refrigera- 
tion. Radio telephone and direction 
finder. Power and sailing dinghy. 
Yacht completely refinished and re- 
furnished. The most complete and 
roomy small heuse boat afloat. Fur- 
ther particulars on request. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CHRIS-CRAFT STOCK CRUISERS 


If Your Boat is FOR SALE or TRADE 
Let Us Know, If Quick Action is Desired 
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50-FOOT CRUISER — ~ FOR — 










and labor were ie ppendion. cost $37,000. 
Spring overhaul to put in commission. 
plants Edison life time batteries, com- 

, twin screw with extra propellers 
heating SS the oat, hot and 


extinguisher Boat slee 
700, care of Frome 3 205 ape, signt ke 








TAMS 


INCOBPORATED 





250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 

















JOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 


WUNLEY 


YACHT INSURANCE 


130 Willer a or, Rgoke 


NewYork 1.NY fi 


— Roviele 





FOR SALE 


1939 Double Cabin 43’ modern streamlined, twin-screw, Wheeler 
cruiser. Powered by Chrysler Royals. Sleeps 6 and 2 crew. Three 
toilets, hot shower, 32-volt system, 32-volt water cooled Delco 
electric refrigeration, Edison batteries, radio, fore and aft cockpits. 
Used very little. One owner. Not in government service. Boat 
equal to new. Complete in every detail. $22,500. Ray’s Boatyarp 
ae ge Wheeler dealer), 503 City Island Ave., City Island, 
N. Y. Telephone City Island 8-1570. 




















SUMMER CHARTERS 
47' MODERN SCHOONER—AUG.-SEPT. 
43’ ALDEN SCHOONER—AUG.— WITH CREW 
Y oe * 


THIS IS THE TIME TO SELL 


Your Boat. Our location on Manhasset Bay, in the 
center of yachting activity provides an unexcelled 
market for all types of yachts. We solicit your listing. 
a 
PHONE PORT WASHINGTON 1503 


Orchard Beach Bivd., Port Washington, N. Y. 





7 
PORT WASHINGTON MARINE BASIN ; 


























MICHEL & PETZOLD 


Naval Architects « Yacht Brokers 
Marine Surveyors ¢ Yacht Insurance 
11 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. e Whitehall 3-6492 


191 Ft. Twin-Screw Diesel Steel Yacht, cruising radius 6000 miles. 
124 Ft. Twin-Diesel Steel Yacht. Accommodates 10 guests 
110 Ft. Mathis Cruigiag Houseboat, 2 diesels. Sleeps 10 guesté. 
90 Ft. Twin-Screw Express Cruiser. Sleeps 8 guests 
80 Ft. Cruising Housel at. Luxurious accommodations for 8. 
73 Ft. Trumpy Crane Houseboat, 1941, 2 diesels. Sleeps 11. 
56 Ft. Twin-Screw Dawn Cruiser, 1942. Sleeps 8 guests. 
54 Ft. Twin-Screw Cruiser, Lathrop engines. ig 
50 Ft. Twin-Screw Elco Cruiser, Fully equipped. 
46 Ft. Diesel Custom Cruiser, 1942. Sleeps 6 in once! 7 party. 
42 Ft. A.C.F. Twin-Screw Cruiser, Chater royals, Bendix controls. 
42 Ft. Wheeler Twin-Screw Cruiser, Chrysler cone. radio. Sleeps 6, 
40 Ft, Express Twin-Screw Chris-Craft, 1941, 400 h >. each engine. 
33 Ft. Elco Twin-Screw Cruiser, Chrysler Aces. Slee 
31 Ft. Super Deluxe Chris-Craft, 1938, 110 h.p. engine. Sleeps 4. 
30 Ft. Chris-Craft Sedan Cruiser, 1941, 130 h.p. engine. Sleeps 4. 
28 Ft. Sea Wolf Sport Fisherman, 1941, 91 h.p. Gray, radio, Sleeps 2. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 











SYDNEY V. STRETTON 
Yacht Broker Charter 


Hillcrest Park, Stamford, Connecticut © Stamford 3-2075 


POWER 
26’ M. M. Davis Express cruiser, top condition, 1939....... $2,750 
28’ Post & Bell cruiser, sleeps four, very good buy Das Se id id ots 
36’ Colonial T.S. sport fisherman, "1938, nice auitien. Ask : 8,700 
42’ Luder’s Express cruiser, used very little, motor rebuilt 46. .10 ,000 


SAIL 


38’ i et Cutter, very good condition, in commission 
V-Bottom steel motor sailer, 1941; good condition 





$y" 9” ng —t ee EEE Sa ere 3,5 

$2’ mwley yawl, @ Tne eniler. . 0.46. cess erases 

A pg ORS Si es aa pe. Stee gers +5 

Atlantic class sloop, varnished hull, winter cover.............+-. 8 
RR ace Ce CC ACT SCS eas ioc eG tab ore NWT 6106 dpe wees 8,500 

eo vd can eae PN Gd Kv 6 604:s 4'o.0 60.0 pbs 560508 ¥5-0 2,500 

Ze Dee Chae Glew, Built TPES. 0s 6k ccc reve cccscese 3,200 


Specializing only in Atlantic Coast listings. 
Member of Yacht Architects and Brokers Assoc. 











outhampton ipyards, nc. 
ea eee 


27 William St. « Tel. HAnover 2-7891 « New York 5, N. Y. 
Yacut Brokers « NAvAL ARCHITECTS « YACHT BUILDERS 


58’ x 12’ x 7’ 6”. Auxiliary Seawanhaka Schooner; Red Wing Motor. 


$9,500 

30’ x 25’ x 8’ x 5’. Alden Gaff-rigged Auxiliary Yawl. 30 h.p. Universal. 
$6,500 

34’ x 10’ 6”. 1938 Baltzer-Jonesport Sport Fisherman Sedan. 90 h.p. 
Universal. Complete inventory... .....scccseccccccseces $7,500 
48’ x 11’ 6”. Express Cruiser, Twin-Screw. 165 h.p. Chris-Craft Motors. 
EM TREO Or COPECO CCT CE TOCOC $10,000 


39’ x 11’. 1933 Matthews Sport Fisherman. Factory-rebuilt 1941. New 
225 h.p. Sterling engine 1946. Western Electric ship-to-shore phone 
Cricl CUNIINGNN GENES eo. 0 65010 crecs eerste mecicccveoes $10,000 

COMMUNICATE WITH US FOR ADDITIONAL LISTINGS 

if Your Yacht Is For Sale, List It With Us 
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YACHTING 























ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


804 17th St., N.W. Tel. Republic 1484 Washington, D. C. 
Yacht Brokers Naval Architects Marine Insurance 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR INTERESTING CURRENT LISTINGS 


Let us have your Exact Requirements if these do not meet 
with your Specifications 


48’ Dawn Twin Cabin Cruiser. Twin Gray Diese! Engines 1945. 
Interior Staterooms completely rebuilt 1945-1946. Electric refrigera- 
tion—Stainless Steel Galley. Boat in excellent condition and in 
commission. 


50’ x 12’ x 6’ 6” Auxiliary Schooner. Marconi Main, Gaff 
foresail. Built at Thomaston, Maine, 1926. Excellent condition includ- 
ing complete inventory of sails. Fully found and in commission ready 
for cruising or living aboard. Price $10,000 





# 


A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Brokerage 
1064 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 
Yacht Insurance 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 














J. M. EWING 


Yacht Brokers 
SEA WULF Sea Skiff Distributors 
202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Assoc. 
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‘J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broher 


18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Telephone Lexington 1070 


POWER 
AUXILIARY «+ SAIL 


INTERESTING CURRENT LISTINGS 
8-Metre, excellent condition, $9,000.00. 

















For sale for immediate delivery in operati 
powered motor yacht with bridge deck control. 90’ x 18’ x 4’ 8” draft. Owner's 


condition. Twin-screw Diesel 


accommodations include combination deck dining saloon and lou forward; 
two double staterooms, one single stateroom and two bathrooms . Enclosed 
wheel house and captain's room on deck aft of pilot house. Hull is double 
planked with mahogany outer planking. Decks and deckhouse, rails, etc., are 
varnished teak. The equipment includes a 10 k.w. Buda Diesel generator ‘and 
Willard storage batteries, both new 1946. Also an R.C.A. 75 watt ship-to- 
shore telephone. This yacht has boon very thoroughly overhauled durin; sed 
past eight months and there is probably no other boat nearly as good 

a 4 a ed Owner: Box Y, 295 City Island Ave., City ielend. 

ew Yor 
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THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 

















“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 











ROBERT S. FRENCH 


Yacht Designer 


Encino, California e 
(Los Angeles district) 


5321 Yarmouth Avenue 
Phone Rugby 6-3127 











HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC. 


Yacht Broker 


Dealers for: DYER, SKANEATELES, PENN YAN, | 
RICHARDSON, MARTIN OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Halesite, L. I., N. Y. Phone: HUntington 273 

















Wm. Edgar John & Associates, Inc. 
Designers and Builders 


MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. TEL. RYE 2510 











H. GERALD STAIRS 


Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 


The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 






















How’s your yachting library? Have you 
yet done anything about getting those 
books that you have always wanted to , 
have, but have put off buying because 
you could never find a bookstore that 
had them in stock? 

A letter to YACHTING’s Book DEPART- 
MENT will solve all your problems. They 
handle the books of all publishers, do- 
mestic as well as foreign, and are 
unusually successful in tracking down 
**out-of-print”’ titles. 

Have you seen their new catalogue of 
yachting books? If not, you ought to. 
It’s free for the asking, and all you need 
do is to drop a note to YACHTING’S 
Book DEPARTMENT, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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SWAP CHEST 


18 cents a word—$3.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 








For cash: Starboat No. 1526, flexible 
rig, ready to go, one suit sails, all in 
good condition. s. Lippincott, 311 Sec- 
ond Street, Riverton, New Jersey. 





Wanted: 40’ to 50’ comfortable liv- 
able cruiser, constructed after 1936. 
Under $10,000.00. Must be in good con- 
dition, hull and power plant. Givé com- 
plete details and photograph, stating 
where inspectable, quoting lowest price. 
P.O. Box 2104, Jacksonville 3, Florida. 


Owner moving to Chesapeake Bay 
Area will swap deep draft, ocean cruis- 
ing, Stadel designed Auxiliary 
Schooner, fully found, for shallow draft 
auxiliary suitable for family to live in, 
or $7500. Reply Box 7-3. 





Position wanted: As hand on yacht, 
preferably sail. 26, single, go anywhere, 
experienced racing or cruising, sober and 
reliable. Wages secondary consideration. 
Speak Spanish and know southern wat- 
ers. References. Reply Box 7—4. 





For sale: International 14 ft. dinghy 
sails. Mainsail $45.00; jib 6’ 7’’ $15.00; 
drifting foresail, very light, $15.00. All 
English Ratsey, in good condition. 
Reply Box 7-5. 





Wanted: Fully qualified navigator 
for several weeks’ cruise. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with Maine coast. 
Reply Box 7-6. 





For sale by owner: 72 ft. twin-screw 
Consolidated yacht. Mahogany hull, 
teak upper structure. Fully commis- 
sioned and ready for immediate use. 
$18,500.00. For demonstration in De- 
troit consult Mr. Bulley, Box 147, 
Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 





For sale by owner: 65 ft. twin-screw 
double plank mahogany yacht built by 
Bath at Maine. No engines. Excellent 
condition. $6000.00. Toledo Pipe Organ 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Wanted: Cruiser, twin-screw Diesel 
poses 46 to 50 ft., built 1939 or later. 

ering price. Complete details with 
description. Quality and condition in- 
terior furnishings must be _ included. 
Send photos exterior and interior if 
possible. Reply Box 7-7. 





Desire to contact yacht owner con- 
templating extended cruise — West 
Indies or West Coast or South America. 
Reply Box 7-8. 





For sale: One Negus Yacht Log com- 
plete with line and spinner. In excellent 
condition. Price $20.00. Reply Marston 
W. Keeler, 70 Tingley Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 





. For sale: Star Class sailboat number 

2083, with flexible mast. Excellent rac- 
ing sails by Murphy & Nye; good 
Ratsey sails for every day. Excellent 
condition. $1350.00. Contact Carroll 
Milam, Jr., Box 1527, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 





For sale: Cabin Keel Sloop 23’, Mar- 
coni rigging, round hull, fantail, in 
commission Sheepshead Bay, excellent 
condition, fast, $1200.00. Write Simon, 
ad * caaeane Avenue, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 





_ Wanted: Schooner hull, masts, stand- 
ing rigging. 70’ to 120’. Age, equipment 
immaterial. $2500.00. East or Gulf 
- coasts. C. J. Schultz, General Delivery, 
Green Cove Springs, Florida. 





1936 Richardson 32’ Cruiser. Kermath 
engine. Excellent condition throughout. 
All upholstery new this spring. $4200.00. 
Reply Arthur Combs, Box 755, Scitu- 
ate, Massachusetts. 





For sale: Marine radio telephone, 
Western Electric model 227-D6, 5 Watt, 
6 Volt, with handset, less crystals, com- 
plete instructions. Perfect used condi- 
tion. Will ship prepaid to sender of first 
check for $95.00. M. C. Bennett, 4678 
Spain Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Herreshoff Bull’s-eye built '39. Two 
years use, A-1 condition. $990. W. J. 
Kirby, 69 Meadow Lane, Grosse Pointe 
30, Michigan. 





Experienced captain will take boat in 
partnership for pleasure trips or sport- 
fishing in Mexican waters. Best refer- 
ences. Write Mr. Palacio, Berna 14-A, 
Mexico City. 





Swap cash for Chesapeake Bay water 
front property. Protected anchorage, 
with or without buildings. Under 
$15,000. Harry F. Tyler,- Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 


For sale: Stout Fella 22’ 6’’ sloop, 
3 h.p. Lauson engine with reverse and 
2:1 reduction; McClellan jib, main, 
genoa. Complete equipment including 
toilet, cushions, cockpit cover, anchor, 
cradle, winter frame and cover. In com- 
mission Lake Erie $1650. Reply. Box 





Twin Diesel motors for sale. True 
right and left hand 165 h.p. Gray 
Diesels in perfect condition. Price 
$3500.00 for pair. Can be seen at War- 
riner & Desrocher, 27 SE 5th Street, 
Miami, Florida, or write Box 7-10. 





Wanted: ‘Position for discharged 
Naval Officer aboard sailing yacht (for 
cruise) any time during July or August. 
Sailing. and yacht conditioning expe- 
rience. Electrical Engineering degree. 
Congenial surroundings desired. Reply 
Box 7-11. 





For sale: Snipe sails in excellent con- 
dition consisting of a mainsail, genoa 
jib, and a working jib which has never 
been used. Sails made by Joys Bros. 
Write Box 7-12. 





Sixteen size (small) 23 jewel (dia- 
mond, rubies) chronometer type watch. 
Gold case, shock mounted, walnut case, 
five second rate; also link A-12 Aircraft- 
Marine Sextant; will swap for small 
sloop or cash. Reply Box 7-13. 





DREAM BOAT FOR SALE. 30-foot 
auxiliary sloop built 1935, sleeps four, 
marconi rigging, centerboard, 12 horse- 
power Gray marine engine, generator, 
electric pump and lights, two burner 
stove, icebof, toilet, wash basin, new 
red cushion mattresses, copper screens 
for hatches and portholes, complete 
cooking dining equipment, good cruis- 
ing condition, located top of Chesa- 
peake Bay near Elkton. Owner moving, 
boat available for sale late July, early 
August, $3500 including 10 months 
paid insurance. Reply Box 7-14. 





Delco 32 volt generator with 4 cylin- 
der air cooled engine rebuilt last fall. 
1500 watts; cost $495. Price $195. 
Philadelphia. Reply Box 7-15. 





A Few Back Issues of The Sea Chest: 
The Yachtsman's Digest are still avail- 
able at 50¢ a copy. A wide variety of 
articles and stories by famous yachts- 
men, in compact and convenient format. 
Reply Box 17, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 





_ Will swap cash for any of the follow- 
ing International Code flags, size 17’’ x 
19°’: c-d-e-f-g-6-7-8-9-0-1st, 2nd & 3rd 
Repeaters. Reply Box 7-1. 





Captain, twenty years’ experience, 
desires year round position in 40 to 60 
ft. power yacht. Good references. Avail- 
able immediately. Reply Box 7-2. 


For Rhodes ‘‘18’’, brand new Ratsey 
mainsail and jib. Spinnaker by Hatha- 
way & Reiser used twice. Genoa jib in 
used but good condition. Best offer. 
Samuel Kravitt, 288 York St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 
~ Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





ay 





FOR SALE 
LYMAN 22 FOOTER 
SEMI-ENCLOSED, $2850 


Powered with Gray Phantom 125 
h.p. Many extras including Lux 
system, Northill anchor, out- 
board motor and bracket, and 
radio. In commission. Location 
Milford, Conn. 


FRANK H. BAILEY 
42 Cherry Street 
Milford, Connecticut 





YACHT BROKER 


PEBACD 


YACHT BASIN 
on the 
MERRICK ROAD 
Two Miles East of 
AMITYVILLE,L.¢ 
USED 
YACHTS AND BOATS 


Distributors for OWENS, GIBBS, PENN 
YAN, LITTLE DUCK, FLAGSHIP ENGINES. 
JOHNSON SEA HORSE 

















FOR CHARTER 


Duplicate of Mocking Bird, smart 
auxiliary cutter, 32 feet overall, in 
first class shape. Two airfoam 
berths, two pipe berths, Gray 
motor. Also well found 34-foot 
auxiliary cutter, accommodating 
four. Both boats owned and op- 
erated, by The Wiley Shipyard, 
establishing a new standard in 
charter boat service. Rates: $110 
per week, minimum charter period 
two weeks, or $400 per month. 
Cruising season May Ist to 
November Ist. 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Oxford, Maryland 














FOR SALE: 60-ft. schooner, con- 
verted. Gloucester sword fisherman 
type, hull painted, needs some repair, 
Miller fuel oil engine, six bunks main 
cabin, two in forecastle, comfortable 
cruiser. Built 1929. $3000. Reply, 
M. M. Huntincton, Blue Blinds, 
Damariscotta, Maine. 








FOR SALE 


The original Northeaster by the 
original owner. Built in 1945 as a 
tuna fisher or lobster boat; in the 
water for only two months, perfect 
condition, ready to go. 


eo eee 33’ 
DOOM s cvccovsses d 
bo ea ae 2°10” 
Estimated 


Speed. .17 M.P.H. 
Powered with a 115 horse Chrys- 
ler Crown Engine with a 2 to 1 
reduction gear. 
Address all inquiries in care of 


Box 48, Scituate, Mass. 








FOR SALE: Famous “R” Class 
* Sloop, “Live Yankee.” 
Believed by many to be the fastest 
“R” ever built. Length 39 ft. Herre- 
shoff design, web frame construction; 
Triple planked hull, double planked 
eck. Ratsey sails in the finest racing 
condition include: 3 mainsails, 3 jibs, 
g and 3 spinnakers. Hull com- 
pletely refinished May 1946. Boat 
shows excellent care, has =p ae | 
cradle and cockpit cover. Will stan 
most rigid survey. Reply Box 703, 
care of YACHTING, 204 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


























CHRIS-CRAFT: Srecia! Built 1940 
* Spert Cruiser — 
large cockpit and two staterooms. 
Boat, 37’ x 11’ 3’, equipped with two 
Chris-Craft 130 h.p. reduction geared 
motors. Two toilets, galley with Ship- 
mate stove and oven cosrsting on 
bottled gas. Sleeps five and has been 
thoroughly overhauled inside and out. 
Not in vernment service and is 
equipped with anchors, dinghy, siren, 
searchlight, bumpers and everything a 
good boat should have. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. No photographs. 
Seen by appointment sem OHN 
CELLER, Old Orchard Road, North 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Yacht Yards 
FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and South. 
Listings solicited 


Reply Box 701, care of Yachting, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Need a Captain 


or a crew member 
National Sailorman’s Service 


BOAT BROKERS 
Employment Div. 


Greenwich, 76 Arch St., Conn. 




















SCHOONER FOR SALE 


62’ x 43’ x 11’ x 7’. Scripps F'4 engine, 
9 knots. Inboard rig, easily handled 
by two persons. Double stateroom, 
6 berths in saloon, 2 forward. Boat 
and gear in exceptionally good con- 
dition. Built by Robt. Jacob in 1913. 
Price $7900. Grant, P. O. Box 43, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. or broker. 


Boat Building Yard for Sale 


Now in operation, modern, steam 
heated plant with ample land for 
anneal Eeulp & lacledien des 
kiln, saw mill, brass foundry, ma- 
chine shop, all necessar uipment 
and tools, machinery and office furni- 
ture. Located in New England. Reply 
Box 704, care of Yacutinc, 205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


























YACHT ELISE 

For Sale — Auxiliary sloop, designed 
by Bowes, built by Mathis; 73’ x 18’ 
x 9’ 6”; sleeps 11; Buda Diesel; elec- 
tric anchor hoist; 32-volt generator; 
special double reduction steering 
gear; fully equipped; now being com- 
missioned for immediate delivery. 
Henster, Koroep Co., INc., 
Keyport, N. J. 














’ HELP WANTED 


By Stock Cruiser Builder East Coast. 
Assistant Superintendent Boat 
Builder. Must know construction and 
production with ability to get results 
from production line workers. Also 
several good joiner leaders. 514 day 
week. Reply Box 702, care of Yacht- 
ing, 205 East 42St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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New Elco 40 Cruiser 


What Every Yachtsman Should Know 
ABOUT THE GREAT 1947 &(eo FLEET 


Five Models, from 27 to 62 feet 

New from the keels up and years ahead in design: — 
‘27 Sport Cruiser (sleeps 4, speed 22-24 m.p.h.) 

35 Cruisette (sleeps 6, speed 20-28 m.p.h.) 

40 Cruiser (sleeps 6, speed 24-26 m.p.h.) 

47 Cruiser (sleeps 6-7, speed 20-22 m.p.h.) 


62 Motor Yacht (accommodates 7, plus 2 crew, speed 
15-17 m.p.h.) 


PT-proven . . . 8 Times ‘round the World 


Elco performance trials, run continuously during the last 
five years over distances totalling 8 times around the world 
at the equater, have led to revolutionary advancementsin hull 
design, construction techniques and power transmission. 


New Elcoplane Underbodies 


Staunch, seaworthy and easy-riding. Now featured in 
the new Elco 27, 35, 40 and 47. Greatly reduce resistance 
and drag. Increase speed per horsepower. 


Exclusive Elco Transfer-Drive 


Permits more accessible installation of engines in stern. 
Removes vibration and noise from living quarters. Re- 
location of weight improves speed, performance and sea- 
keeping qualities. Featured in new Elco 27, 35, 40 and 47. 


Faster Cruising Speeds 


The new Elco boats vastly extend your daily range with 
cruising speeds that are 5 to 6 m.p.h. faster than in pre- 
war boats of comparable size and horsepower. Flashing 
top speeds up to 28 m.p.h. 


Comforts of a “‘Home Afloat” 


Full headroom, plenty of stowage space. Big, soft berths. 
Fully equipped galleys and lavatories. Everything you want 
for comfortable living, year ’round, if necessary. 


Streamlined Production 


The new Elco cruisers and motor yachts are built in the 
finest plant in the boating industry, where a new Elco PT 
was turned out every 60 hours at the peak. Streamlined 
construction techniques deliver maximum value. 


Builders Picts Elco PT 


Navy records show that Elco built more PT boats for U.S. and Allied 
Governments than all other American boat builders combined. 


Elco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 
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MID-SEASON REPORT 


"Fe PAST six months have in many ways been among the 

most eventful in the past three decades of yachting history. 
After being all but dormant for five years and more, both the 
yachtsman and the industry that caters to him have initiated, 
in the short span of a few months, the complete reactivation of 
the sport. It is to the credit of all hands that at the present writ- 
ing, the half-way mark of the current season, yachting is experi- 
encing a boom of major proportions. Of considerable significance 
is it that this resurgence is not localized, but is being displayed 
wherever there is enough water to float a boat. 

In response to many queries as to the state of the nation, 
nautically speaking, here is YacuTINa’s synthesis, as reflected 
by a cross-section of yachtsmen, builders, brokers and marine 
manufacturers: 

Few are the boats that are not in the water and in commis- 
sion. Many, however, were late getting afloat (especially-in the 
Central and Atlantic states) due to the abnormally wet spring. 
Maintenance and outfitting are each affected by shortages of 
both material and labor. Most yards feel that the material situa- 
tion will improve within the next six months, but that the 
scarcity of skilled help will continue to be a headache. Of special 
interest is the fact that yards, clubs and brokers report that 
many owners are new to the sport this season. 

Shortage of lumber suitable for boatbuilding is still serious, 
and there seems little hope for improvement for some time to 
come. As a result of a large backlog of unfilled orders, fittings 
and miscellaneous equipment are slow in coming through, par- 
ticularly hardware. Canvas is still scarce, as is rope (but there 
are ample supplies of nylon and American hemp). Motors are 
not quite so scarce as they were this spring, but parts are still 
hard to come by. 

The aggregate amount of building “in work” is high, but pro- 
duction is considerably below estimates because of material 
shortages. Increased labor costs have upped prices over original 
estimates, particularly in the stock boat field. Analysis reveals, 
however, that such increases are proportionately no greater than 
in other comparable fields. There is every reason why building 
volume should accelerate in coming months. 

Orders for stock boats are at an all time high. The second- 
hand market has had a temporary slump due to scarcity of 
boats. Brokers, however, anticipate increased activity by 
August. They do not anticipate any drop in current price range 
until new construction increases in volume. An unusual number 
of charters are reported from all localities. 
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' 7 ir Bermupa Race entries at 45 on the official closing 
date, it looks as if Old Bill Taylor had the right dope 
when he said that the boys have been ashore long 

enough to have forgotten what a tough grind it is. But you have 

my permission to consider this huge entry list an expression of 
the enthusiasm for the blue water sport that has been pent up 
since the last running of the race in 1938. There’ll be a lot of 
old-timers — yachts and men — in the-race, and there’ll also 
be a flock of men who got their training in the Navy and have 
never seen the Gulf Stream from the deck of a sail boat. Their 
performance will give us a chance to evaluate the words of 

Chairman Vinson of the Naval Affairs Committee who re- 

marked: “I never saw a Naval Reserve officer yet who knew 

stern from starboard.” . .. Ho hum. Perhaps we Reservists 
would better withdraw our opposition and let the Army have 
the Navy. 


My ill success in years past in picking the winner of the 
Bermuda Race has been so notorious that I’m not going to 
ease myself very far out on the hiking board this time. Latifa, 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club entry — and a sporting gesture 
it was, sending her over here — might be the first to finish. 
But so might Good News, which has finished first in two Havana 
Races, and so might Brilliant, which was nosed out of that 
honor by less than five minutes in her 1936 try in the Bermuda 
Race. Now that I’ve named the three craft in the present fleet 
in which I’ve had the pleasure of racing (thus proving my 
impartiality) [’ll admit that Henry Taylor’s Baruna, which 
cleaned up in 1938, might get there ahead of all of them. 
Highland Light and Vamarie, both entered by the Naval 
Academy, are the record holders for the course, the Light from 
Montauk Point in 1932, and the Vam from Sarahs Ledge in 
1934. They’re both boats to watch, although how they’ll make 
out with most of the Reserves out of the Navy is a question 


which should be left to Chairman Vinson to answer. Vamarie : 


finished eleventh in 1938 when the Navy had its first try. 


Now for the winner on corrected time. The name of Baruna 
again comes readily to mind, since she achieved the unique 
distinction of placing at the top of the fleet in her previous try. 
Blitzen, which finished a few hours behind Baruna and won in 
Class B, isn’t in this race, but some of the very boys, including 
Rod Stephens, who sailed her, are, and I am tempted to lay 
one of my thin dimes against a Roosevelt dime on Mustang. 
A New York “32,” Mustang placed third in Class B in 1938 


By SPUN YARN 
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when she was named Revonoc. Now that she’s owned by Rod 
Stephens (who has raced to victory in two trans-Atlantics, 
three Fastnets, and two Bermudas, plus a few other long 
distance races), she’ll certainly place near the top of the class. 
Suluan, a new yawl owned by Bob de Coppet, has done well in 
tuning up trials and is another boat to watch. And I’d be a 
traitor if I didn’t ask you to keep an eye on John Alden’s 


Malabar XIII. . Thanks to the reconversion difficulties 
which make publishing almost as precarious an occupation as 
prophesying, these words will reach your eyes about the time 
the winners make the daily papers. But I hope to be wrapping 
myself around a rum Collins then or later, and shan’ te care much 
if I’ve guessed wrong again. 


Speaking of Rod Stephens, I was interested to read in a 
Cruising Club letter a paragraph of his about tuning up. Said 
he: “When you go out sailing, adjust the standing rigging 
carefully so that in a normal rail breeze the mast is straight 
when sighting along the track when carrying the sails you 
normally use in such a condition. This should be done to 
windward and on both tacks.” This is the modern way of ad- 
justing the standing rigging, and a right good way it is. Nearly 
twenty years ago, however, in a schooner in an ocean race I 
almost got put under hack for suggesting that we take the 
bights out of our lee rigging while sailing on the wind. The 
owner would have none of it, as he had been told that that’s the 
way to drive the masts through the bottom of the boat. In- 
stead, we lowered all sail and threw away the better part of 
half an hour while taking up the slack. 


The last boat owned by George Martin, founder of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club, was the cutter Griffin, held jointly with 
H. E. West, a member of the club. Since Martin’s death, Mr. 
West has presented Griffin to the club as a practical commemora- 
tion of the great service rendered by Martin to blue water 
sailing in England. For her first season under R.O.R.C. owner- 
ship, the cutter has been entered in half a dozen races, and 
provisional and cadet members of the club have been invited 
to sign up under experienced masters to undergo training in 
the art. As a starter, there will be a charge of one pound a day 
per person for use of the yacht, and a maximum of six for 
cruising and nine for racing may be enrolled. The move is an 
excellent one, and one well worthy of emulation in our own 
country. But where to find an owner who would give away his 
yacht right now is something else again. 
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Waiter Ski Enthusiasts Contact Charles R. Sligh, 
Jr. at Holland, Michigan for details regarding the 
4th National Water Ski Tournament, sanctioned by 
American Water Ski Association, to be held July 27-28. 
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EVAVUOT vr200.10- 
104 Railroad Ave., West Trenton, N. J. 


Manufacturers of PLasTiCrarr 
THE MODERN MOLDED BOAT 
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[Winner in 1030 


Consequently, you can be certain 
of the best in water skis if you 
“Always Pick a Winner’. Made 
of molded plywood, by methods 
perfected in wartime production, 
Winner water skis are available 
in two sizes. The special foot 
harness—patented by Winner—is 
made of aluminum with special 
heavy rubber for instant release 
in case of a fall, and is adjustable 
for size. 





— Companion piece to water 


skis, the Winner aquaplane, con- 
structed of solid balsa wood, is 
an all-purpose producf that will 
plane at speeds as lowas 5 m.p.h. 
and perform equally as well at 
high speeds... with small out- 
boardsor cruisers. Extremely light, 
unusually buoyant and designed 
so that it will not dive easily. 
Write today for new Water Sports 
Circular. 
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SAIL 


Atlantic Coast 
way + — Annual Overnight Race, Edgewood Y.C., 


July 3 — Isles of Shoals Race, Corinthian Y.C., Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

July 3—-4 — Overnight Race for Virginia Cruising Cup 
(Gibson Island to Hampton), Hampton Y.C., Va. 

J 7 * 4-7 — Quincy Bay Race Week, Quincy Bay, 


July "ie —~ fevtestbak Cruise-Race, Indian Harbor 
Y.C., Greenwich, Conn. 

July 6 — Fire Island- Barnegat Lightship Race, 
Sheepshead Bay Y.C., N. Y. 

July 6-7 — Regatta, Hampton Y.C., Va. 

July 12-14 — Regatta, Annapolis Y. ‘C., Md. 

duly 13 13 — . AS Island Race, New York A. C., New 

ork, N. 

July 13-20 — Boston Y.C. Cruise, Mass. 

July 19 — Riverside to Nantucket Race; July 24 — 
Nantucket to Riverside Race; Riverside (Conn.) 
and Nantucket Y.Cs. 

July 20-21 — Regatta (including re Memorial 
Series for Stars), Gibson Island Y.S., } a 

July 21-28 — Race Week, Larchmont Y.C., 

July 26 25-27 — Annual Regatta, New Bedfont ¥ c., 


July 27-28 — Virginia Sailing Regatta; Norfolk Y. & 
C.C., Hampton Y.C., gs og Y.C. and Rappahan- 
nock River Y. om Norfolk, V. 

July 28 — Poplar Tsland ang “Gibson Island Y. s., 
Gibson Island, Md. 

July 29-30 — Junior aeeptenaes, 
Bay Y.R.A., Bellport Y.C., 

August 2— Block Island Race, ) Ss ON | Me Bt 

August 2-3 — Regatta, Edgartown Y.C., Mass 

August 2—4— New London, Conn. Tercentenary 
Regatta, Thames Y.C. : 

—* 7” * Wippeneoe Miles River Y.C., St. Mi- 
chae 

August 34 — Atlantic Coast Championship, Light- 
ning Class, Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

August a — Invitation Cruise- -Race, American Y.C., 


Rye, N. Y. 
Pane a 519 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 
Mass 


August 4 — Ocean Ree Around Martha’s Vineyard, 
dgartown Y.C., N 
August 4 — Lichvshiv Tose, Boston Y.C., Mass 
August 5-10 — Race Week, ‘Great South Bay Y.R. A., 
Timber Point, L. I. 
August 6-10 — Comm. 
Timber Point, L. I. 
August 9 — Annapolis to Oxford Race, Chesapeake 
Bay Y.C., Oxford, Md. 
August 10 — Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoal 
Races, City Island Y.C., N. Y. 
August 10-11 — Open Regatta, Comets and Light- 
nings, Little Egg Harbor Y.C., Beach Haven, N. J. 
August 9-11 — Joint Sailing Races, Chesapeake Bay 
Y.C. and Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 
August 11-20 — New York ¥.C. Cruise; New London 
, ndezvous 6:00 12, New London to Block 
Island, Squadron Run’ 13, "Astor Cup and Triangu- 
lar Races off Block island; 14, Block Island to 
pee, Squadron Run; 15, Triangular Race 
n Buzzards Bay; 16, Mattapoisett to gartown; 
17, Edgartown to Nantucket; 18, at Nantucket; 19, 
Nantucket to Vineyard Haven; 20, Vineyard Haven 
to Newport; 21, King’s Cup and Triangular Race 
off Newport and disband. : ¢ 
August 13-17 — a, Coast Championship (Star 
lass) Sea Cliff Y.C., N. Y. 
August 14-16 — tot Bay Challenge Cup Se- 
ries, Cohasset Y.C. 
August 14-16 — International 110 at, — 
tional Championship, Larchmont Y.C., 
August 16-18 — 7 ae Regatta, Mote Class, 
Atlantic City, N 
5. 17 — Sietiord Shoal Race, Huntington Y.C., 


Great South 


Corry Series (Star Class), 


August. 18— Annual Regatta, Narrangansett Bay, 
Yachting Assn., Pawtuxet, R. I. 

August 18-24 — Cruise (Block Island and Nan- 
tucket), Cruising Club of America 

August 23 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Me. ‘ ! 

August 26-29 — Sears Cup, Jr. Championship, East- 
ern Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. 

August 30 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., Conn. 

Auget 31— Overnight Race, Gibson Island Y.S 


August 31 — Jewett Bowl Long Distance Race for 
Vv sa Sound Interclubs, Vineyard Haven Y.C., 


ae 1 — Stratford Shoal Race, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y.C., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
September 1-2 — Regatta, est River S.C., Gales- 
ville, Md. 
September 3-5 — Lipton Cup Series, Massachusetts 
ay Championship Series, Corinthian Y.C., Mar- 
blehead, Mass 
September 4 — Adams ee Women’s Championship 
(start), Riverside Y.C., Conn. 
Septembe: a «daring Week, Manhasset Bay Y.C., 
‘ort Washington, N. 
Se; mre tia Comet Championships, Gibson 
Taiand ¥.S., Md, 


ad. 3 “8 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Court 
ouse Point, Md. 

September 7-8 — arn sail and power, Maryland 
.C., Baltimore, 

September 8 — Long Distance Race, Rhode Island 
.C., Pawtuxet, R. I. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
July 4— Larchmont; 5, American; 7, Riverside; 14, 
Indian Harbor; 21-28, Larchmont Race Week. 
August 4— Echo Bay; 11, Stamford; 18, Huguenot; 
25, New York A.C.; 31, Seawanhaks. 
. 
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Central States 


July 3— Saugatuck Race (Chicago to Saugatuck), 
Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago, IIl. 

July 4 — Regatta, Grosse Pointe Y.C., ’ Mich. 

July 4-7 — Sterling oe Series (Star Class), Sub- 
scription Series (R Class), ea Series (Luders 
One Design Class), Chicago Y 

| 5— LMYA Regatta (Macatawa Bay XG. 

Ost), Macatawa Bay, Mich. 
ox — Black Lake to Chicago Race, Chicago Y.C., 


July 7 — Auxiliary Race, Cleveland Y.C., Ohio. 

July 12-14 — Lake Michigan District championship 

(Lightning Class), Toledo Y.C., Ohio. 

July 13— Port Huron-Mackinac Race, 
Y.C., Detroit, Mich. 

July 13-14— Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Ohio. 

July 18-20 — Sheridan Shore Race Week, Sheridan 
Shore Y.C., Wilmette Harbor, Ill. 

July 20 — 39th Annual Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 

July 24-26 — Inland Lake Y.A. Regatta (Cub Class), 
Delavan, Wis. 

July 27 — Regatta, Windsor Y.C., Ont., Can. 

July 27 — The Falcon Trophy, Auxiliaries, Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., Ohio. 

July 27-28 — 4th. Green Star Championship, 
Milwaukee Y.C., 

July 28 — Annual monies. Mentor Harbor Y.C., 


Bayview 


July 28 — Freeman Cup Race (Youngstown, N. Y. to 
Kingston), Lake Y.R.A., Kingston, Ont., Can. 

July 28— Green Saad 100-mile Race, M&M Y c.. 
Menominee, 

July 31-Aug. 2 — 1: Y.R.A. Regatta, Kingston Y.C. 
Ont., Can. 

August 374 any Philo Wright Memorial Series, Detroit 

August 4 x4 ~ Robt. Oakman Trophy Races, Detroit 


snout 5 bw ~ Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

August 3-4 — Annual Regatta, Cleveland Y.C., Ohio. 
August 3-9— Green Bay Cruise Week, Escanaba 


.C., Wis. 
= = 5-7 — LMYA Junior Championships, Jackson 
TE PAs ov, Ill. 
August 10 — D.R.Y.A. Race, Detroit to Put-In-Bay, 


August 10 — I1.L.Y.A. Deep Water Race, Interlake 
YA. Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 
August 10 — Triangle Race, M&M Y.C., Menominee, 


A oa 10-11— N. Y. om Championship (Snipe 
lass), Oleott Y.C 
August 10-11 — hat ee Memorial 
Regatta, Chicago Corinthian Y.C., Ill. 
August 12-15 — Interlake Y.A. Regatta, Put-In-Bay. 
August 15-17 — Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Series (R 
lass), Nutting Series (S Class), Gehrmann Series 
—. Special Trophy Series (Luders One 
pelian), Richter Series (Star Class), Virginia 
Trophy Series (Q Class), Chicago Y.C., 
August 15-17 — 12th District Championship (Star, 
lass), Northern Lake George, Hague, N. Y. 
August 17 — Regatta, Grosse Ile Y.C., Mich. 
August 18 — Commodore George Orr "Memorial Re- 
gatta, Columbia Y.C., Chicago, Ill. 
August 19-23 — Inland "Lake Y.A. Regatta (A, E, C 
and D Classes), Neenah, Wis. 
August 19-24— Great Lakes Championship (Star 
lass), Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago, IIl. 
August frag George Cup Races, (6-Metres,) Roch- 
ester Y.C., 
as ust far ea _ - Snipe Class International Champion- 
ship, Chautauqua Lake Y.C., Lakewood, N. Y. 
August 23-25 — Lake Michigan Small Boat. Cham- 
pionship, South Haven Y.C., Mich. 
Ane = — Regatta, Crescent Sail Y.C., Grosse Ile, 
ich. 
August 25— 50th Anniversary Regatta, Jackson 
Park Y.C., Chicago, Ill. 
oe . 30-Sept. 2— Tri-State Races, 
hicago & Jackson Park Y.Cs., Chicago, I 
August 31-Sept. 2—St. Lawrence ei YRA 
Cruise, Quebec, Can. 
September 5-8 — Lightning ag National Cham- 
pionship, Skaneateles C.C.., 
September 7 — Regatta, dios é. C., Detroit, Mich. 
September 7-8 — Lutz Trophy Race (Q Class), Jack- 
son Park Y.C., Chicago, Il. 
September 14— Annual All-Night Race, Bayview 
Y.C., Detroit, Mich. 
September 15 — Comm. Sheldon Clark Regatta, Chi- 
cago Y.C., Ill. 
September eg — Blue Nose Regatta, Grosse Pointe 
ic 
September 28-29 — D.R.Y.A. Catboat Champion- 
ships, Detroit River Y.A., Detroit, Mich. 
September ay North Channel Race, Detroit C-Boat 


September 28 — Top Dog Series (6-Metres), Detroit 
6-Metre Assn., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

ay ny | .— 30-Sq.-Metre Series, ‘Detroit 30-Sq. 

Metre Assn., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

September 28 — Cock O’ Walk Series, Detroit 8- 
Metre Assn., Mich. 

September 28-Oct. 5-12 — Iceberg Series, Detroit 
8-Metre Assn., Mich. 


Gauemtin, 
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Pacific Coast 


July 1-4 — ryeise International Y.A. Regatta, Van- 
couver, B. 
1? 2. _— * Aanial Channel Island Race, Los Angeles 

July re — Annual Semana Nautica Regatta, Santa 
Barbara Y.C., Calif. 

July 5-16 — Cruise to Princess Louisa Inlet. 

July 12-13 — International Cruiser Race. 

July 14— Annual Nordlinger Trophy Race, Los 
Angeles Y.C., Calif. 

July 27—San Francisco to San Pedro Race, St. 
Francis Y.C., San Francisco, Calif. 

July 27-28 — Flattie Class International Champion- 
ship, West Coast Y.C., Los Angeles, Cal. 

August 3-4 — Race and Port Madison Rendezvous, 
Seattle Y.C., Wash. 

August 4-10 — Southern California and _— Coast 
Championship Regatta, San Diego, 

August 10-11 — Small Boat Oversight Race, Cor- 
inthian Y.C., Seattle, Wash. 

August 16-18 — Annual Newport Harbor Race Week, 
Newport Harbor Y.C., Cal. 

August 17-18 — Cs ‘a Trophy Regatta, Marion Y.C. 
San Rafael, Calif 

August 25 — North Point Race, Corinthian Y.C., 
Seattle, Wash. 

August 29 — Golden Gate Y.C. Regatta, San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

August 30-Sept. 2— Windjammer’s Race, San Fran- 
cisco to Santa Cruz Islands and return. 

August 31—Sept. 2 — Club Cruise, Seattle Y.C., Wash. 

September 1-3— Labor Day Regatta, Seattle and 
Tacoma Y.C.s, Wash. 

September 7-8 — Father & Son, Mother & ee 
Championship, Marion Y.C., San Rafael, Calif. 

September 14-15— Vashon Island Race, 
Y. Vash. 

cee 15 — Ladies’ Race, Corinthian Y.C., Seat- 
tle, 

September 15-22 —St. Francis Y.C. Regatta, San 

rancisco Bay. 

September 22— Annual 47-Mile Race, Hollywood 
Y.C., Los Angeles Harbor, Cal. 

October wo. Barnacle Bill’s Last Cruise, 


Seattle 


Seattle 


-C., Wash. 
October 13 — Closing Day Races, Corinthian Y.C., 
Seattle, Wash. 


POWER 


July Pe vy om Power Cruiser Race, West Coast 
Y.C ngeles Harbor, Calif. 

July 4— Lake Merritt S boat Regatta for In- 
board Hydroplanes, California Speedboat Assn., 
Oakland, Calif. 

July 6-7 — Regatta, Hampton Y.C., 

July 7 — Semana Nautica Speedboat a Chan- 
nel City Power Boat Assn., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
July 12-13 — International Cruiser Race (Port Madi- 
son, Wash. + + wom B.C.) Pacific International 

Power Boat R.A. 

July 13— Block Island Predicted Log Race, New 
York A.C. 

July 20 — > aegvnannee Bay Power Squadron Pre- 
dicted Race, Wickford, R. I. 

July os ° nnual Hearst Gold Trophy Speedboat 
Regatta, Long Beach, Calif. 

Au SMa. Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Mi- 
chae 

August 3 — Predicted Log Cruise for Isham Trophy, 
Long Beach Y.C., Cal. 

August 8-9 — Southern ~ cree, and Pacific Coast 
Regatta, San Diego, 

—- 17-18 — Lipton Trophy Race, Balboa Y.C. 


August 31 — Commodore’s Cruise to Catalina for the 
Bobrick Trophy, Catalina Island Y.C., C; 
August 31 — Detroit Y.C. Sweepstakes, ‘Mich. 
a 2— Gold Cup Race, A.P.B.A., Detroit, 
ic 
September 21-22 — President’s Cup Regatta, Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta Assn., Washington, D. C 


A.P.B.A. Regattas 
July 4— Hampton, Va. 
July 4— Keokuk, Iowa, 
July 7 — Muscatine, Iowa. 
July 20-21 — Solomons Island, Md. 
July 13-14 — Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 13-14 — Baltimore, Md. 
July 27-28 — Cambridge, Md. 
August 2-3 — St. Michaels, Md. 
August 3 — Barrie, Canada. 
August 5 — Picton, Canada. 
August 7 — Belleville, Canada. 
August 10-11 — Valleyfield, psee. 
August 11 — Longbeach, L. I., N. Y. 
August 17-18 — Red Bank, N. J. 
August 24-25 — Baltimore, Md. 
August 31 — Stone Harbor, N. J. 
August 31-Sept. 2 — Detroit, Mich. 
September 2 — Davenport, Iowa. 
September 2 — Winter Haven, Fla. 
September 2 — Ocean City, N. J. 
September 8 — Cincinnati, Ohio. 
September 14-15 — Maryland Y.C. Baltimore. 
September 20-22 — President’s Cup Regatta, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
September 29 — New Martinsville, W. Va. 


INTERNATIONAL 


August 1-5 — 9th Dist. Championships (Star Class — 
rance and England) La Trinte sur Mer (Morbihan) 


rance. 
November 24-30 — World’s 


Championship 
Class) Havana, Cuba. 


(Star 
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No need to compromise with power, size, 

speed or performance when your choice 

centers on a Kermath. You get the right 
engine at the right price. You can select from the 
greatest range of Kermath gasoline and Diesel 
engines ever built. You are insured a marine-tailor- 
ed performance, which only a broader choice of 
power plants can fully guarantee. 


Because there is a model and size to fit any and 
every boating requirement you'll obtain better 
results, greater dependability, more enjoyment... 
You'll learn, as have a great many thousand 
Kermath owners, that this broader choice insures 
enduring dollar value. Get ALL the facts. Write 
for Kermath’s Full-Line Marine Engine Catalog. No 
obligation. 

KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue 
Detroit 8, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 
619 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 


GREATER POWER SEL EG Tee 


















WE'VE BEEN BUILDING 


Marine Engines 
EXCLUSIVELY 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


@ For more than thirty-six years Kermath 
marine engines have enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation for rugged dependability, su- 
perior performance, broader usefulness and 
sound engineering. Today no other manu- 
facturer of marine engines has production 
facilities equalling the combined plant 
and machinery equipment of Kermath and 
its suppliers. No other manufacturer provides 
a broader range of engines designed and 
built to serve more varied boating needs. 

“Those who know marine engines 

best appreciate Kermath most!" 
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When a genoa, primarily a sail for windward work, is used for reaching, as is “ 
possible to allow the sail to flow away from the luff of the mainsail and to reduce the tendency to pick up water in the foot 


fmt > ON HEADSAILS 


Morris Rosenfeld 
Northern Light’’ (above), the sheet should be led as far aft as 








By RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 





HE RIGHT headsail at the right time and 
‘ handled the right way — there is a combination 
which can go a long way toward winning a 
race. There are balloon jibs, genoa jibs, jibtop- 
sails, working jibs, forestaysails, balloon fore- 
staysails and various storm headsails, ete. All 
of these can produce speed but to the un- 
initiated they can mean considerable confusion. 

Probably the most discussed and most used racing headsail 
at the present time is the genoa jib. This is a development of 
the balloon jib and reaching jib and overgrown No. 1 or Yankee 
jibtopsail. It is a sail primarily designed for windward work, 
not for reaching as is frequently assumed. As compared to a 
sail made primarily for reaching, the genoa jib should have far 
less draft and should be considerably heavier to stand the 
greatly increased stress attendant on having the sheets trimmed 
extremely flat as is necessary when sailing to windward. Genoa 
jibs are more often than not too full to be effective for the 
intended use so that they then become a close reaching sail 
not suitable for windward work. However, it is important to 
note that this is not the prime purpose of the genoa. 

In addition to being flat to permit sailing close to the wind, 
the rig on which a genoa is carried must be suitable for the 
heavy stresses and the necessary flat trimming. The stay on 
which the sail is set and the backstay which works in conjunc- 
tion with this, both must be strong and carried at reasonably 
high tension. This, unfortunately, puts a heavy stress on the 
mast and the hull and should not be attempted where mast and 
hull structure are not suitable. Spreaders must be narrow, 
which again builds up loads on spar and hull. Last but not 


least, winches must be adequate so the sail can be flattened 
to the extreme extent necessary and so that reasonably quick 
tacking can be accomplished. 

When the foregoing conditions have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled, it will be possible to sail just as close to the wind and 
occasionally a little bit closer than with any other headsail. Any 
time you are not able to point up when carrying your genoa, 
check over the points which have been mentioned and see 
where you are falling down and see if it is possible to make the 
indicated correction. 

Any sail to be effective must be used only under the condi- 
tions for which it was planned. Thus the full cut, light weight, 
balloon jib is not as effective as a genoa jib in sailing to wind- 
ward except, perhaps, as a drifting expedient. Conversely, the 
heavy, flat genoa is not as fast for reaching as the ballooner 
unless the wind is so fresh that the strength of the balloon jib 
is insufficient. Of course, it is only the relatively larger boats 
that go so far as to have a ballooner and a genoa jib. In most 
frequent cases where only a genoa is carried, it caf be made 
quite effective for reaching by proper handling of the sheets. 
They should be led as far aft on deck as possible to allow the 
sail to flow away from the luff of the mainsail and to give the 
most favorable possible angle to what otherwise would appear 
excessive foot length. 

No. 1 jibtopsails are primarily to provide the largest practical 
windward sail for a boat with a divided rig. In addition, they 
have great advantage over a genoa in rough weather as the 
high clew has no tendency to pick up water. In addition, the 
narrow width of the sail makes it easier to set and take in. 
When boats are designed with the outermost-stay up to the 

























































Morris Rosenfeld 

ANo. 1 jibtopsail like that carried by “Avanti” (above) is designed to 

provide the largest practical windward sail for boats with a divided rig. 

Not quite as fast as the genoa, it is a good deal easier to handle and 
stow and will not pick up water in a seaway 


masthead, it is generally planned for them to go to windward 
even in light weather with a No. 1 jibtopsail set over some type 
of forestaysail. The reason is that, with the outer stay clear up 
to the masthead, it is necessary that a lower stay be provided 
to support the mast adequately, this stay in turn interfering 
with proper tacking with the genoa jib. However, a No. 1 jib- 
topsail has seldom proved to be quite as efficient as the genoa jib 
so that, even where boats have been designed and rigged for 
such a sail, when they get into high pressure racing they 
generally end up with a genoa. To tack properly, releases of 
various types are fitted on the forestay. These, however, should 
be used judiciously. The all too common practice of merely 
disconnecting the forestay when the genoa is set is apt to lead 
to mast failure. In a few instances the mast is designed to 
stand without additional support; in this case the forestay can 
be removed with safety. 

The boats with the outermost stay located a short distance 
below the masthead are basically better suited to effective use 


Levick-Lewis 


“Actea’”’ (right) with No. 2 jibtopsail over staysail 


YACHTING 


of the genoa jib. The lower position of the stay brings it to a 
stronger part of the mast which, in turn, permits greater tension 
to be carried on the stay. Further, this intermediate position of 


the stay, frequently coupled with a short V-strut and strut 


stays, provides reasonable support for a considerable portion 
of the mast, making it possible to sail even in fairly heavy 
weather without any additional stay which would complicate 
tacking. 

Effective use of a wide assortment of headsails means fre- 
quent changing. This brings up the question of the desirability 
of double or “twin” stays, which permit a replacing sail to be 
set before the sail to be replaced is taken in. This often saves 
much valuable time but is by no means a cure-all. In the first 
place, in long distance racing where changing is done at night, 
there is the problem of keeping two halliards and a double set 
of sheets all clear. In addition, both in day and night sailing, 
there is the problem of preventing the hanks on one jib from 
hooking over both stays, which frequently creates a serious 
jam. Even if the stays are set several inches apart, they will 
cross due to inevitable sag when the headsail is full. Further, 
the boat with two stays is carrying additional weight and 
windage which puts her at a slight but definite disadvantage 
as compared to the boat with the single stay. In general, on 
small boats where the sails are light, it is possible to shift so 
quickly with one stay only that double stays should not be 
necessary. On large boats, where they will do much triangular 
racing such as Twelve-Metre, ‘‘M” boats or larger, double 
stays are probably warranted as it takes so many minutes to 
set or take in a headsail. On ocean racers, considering the 
problems of chafe and of sail changing at night, the value of 
double stays certainly can be questioned. 

One of the most important factors in the successful use of 
any type of headsail is the right sheet gear. Genoa jibs with 
clews close to the deck need a strong track at the rail to permit 
alterations in sheet position, necessary as the wind strength 
changes and as the clew of the sail stretches aft and comes down 
closer to the deck. Sails where the clew is a considerable dis- 
tance from the sheeting point, such as No. 1 or smaller jib- 
topsails, do not need such a fine adjustment of sheet position, 
but do need several pad eyes, since all sails need sheets further 
aft in light weather and in reaching and further forward in 
heavy weather. The proper fore and aft trim can be established 
best by watching the lee side of the luff of the sail. When the 
sheet lead is just right, the sail will start to luff all along at the 
same time. If the sheet is too far forward, the lower part of the 
luff will soften first. If the sheet is too far aft, the head will 
flutter while the lower part stays hard full. Reference to the 
miter line is not a satisfactory guide as on a high, narrow sail 
the sheet lead, projected forward into the sail, will extend well 
above the miter. On an extremely wide, low-clewed, genoa, the 
sheet lead projected forward would extend considerably below 
the miter. Of course, there is an intermediate sail such as the 
No. 1 jibtopsail where the best sheet lead might happen to 
coincide with the miter line. 


Morris Rosenfeld 


For reaching, a ballooner like ‘“‘Edlu’s’”’ (left) is ed 
ideal. ‘‘Gesture’” (below) with jibstay below the 
masthead is well suited to carry her huge genoa. 


Morris Rosenfeld 
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Morris Rosenfeld 

The No. 1 jibtopsail and balloon forestaysail carried by ‘‘Wakiva’”’ 

(above) make a fast and easily handled combination. ‘‘Manitou’s 

ballooner (right), with sheet lead to the main boom, illustrates the 
tremendous pulling power of this sail 


Perhaps the most important item for effective use of large 
headsails on the wind is adequate sheet winches. For the larger 
boats, pedestal winches with permanent cranks which can be 
operated at a convenient working height by two or more men 
have proved effective. The drum is at all times free for taking 
additional turns without interrupting the cranking. Even on 
the smallest boats there has been a definite trend towards 
larger diameter winch drums so that the necessary friction can 
be obtained without necessitating a multiplicity of turns. Below 
deck handles are desirable and are used in the most highly 
developed open cockpit racing boats such as the Internationals 
and Six-Metres. In general, a winch should be so arranged and 
of sufficient power and size to make it reasonably easy to trim 
all sheets for which it is intended. 

Sheet gear is most important. Snap shackles will shake out 
of a wildly flogging clew, as inertia will temporarily open the 
pin and allow them to unlatch. If snap shackles are used, they 
must be taped temporarily to stay shut. Screw shackles should 
be kept as small as consistent with strength and should have a 
minimum projection of the eye on the shackle bolt. In no case 
should thimbles be used in the sheet splices as these are almost 
certain to shake out and this will damage sails and mast, not 
to mention members of the crew. The minimum obstruction, 
from the standpoint of tacking, is secured by splicing sheets 
directly into the clew. This is occasionally done where each 
headsail has its own set of sheets. This system has a further 
advantage that there is no confusion in getting the right sheets 
for the right sail. 

Although the matter of proper gear and rigging for various 
headsails cannot be overemphasized, it is of even greater 
importance to select the proper sail for existing conditions. It is 
possible to “lug” a large sail if it is sufficiently heavy to hold 
its shape and if the boat’s hull and rigging are sufficiently 
strong to stand up properly. However, if the sail is light, it 
tends to bag out and if the stay on which it is set sags badly, 
it should be replaced by a more suitable sail. 

One important feature attendant on the use of large head- 
sails to windward is that it is virtually impossible to get away 
from a considerable amount of back wind in the mainsail, 
particularly in fresh breezes. This must be accepted since 
apparently less drive is lost by letting the mainsail back (or 
flutter) along its luff than would be lost by overtrimming the 
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sail to eliminate the flutter. Under such conditions, it is neces- 
sary to watch the luff of the headsail rather than the mainsail. 

To help get large genoas around the mast (and sometimes 
around the forestay), a rope brail is occasionally used. This 
leads from the middle of the luff of the sail on one side back 
to a grommet on the mitre, again forward to the luff of the sail, 
then down to the tack, and then aft on deck. In tacking, the 
brail is hove in until the sail is partially gathered up against 
the stay helping the clew to get around the rigging. A simpler, 
and in many cases more effective, expedient is a ‘‘tacking 
line” attached near the middle of the foot of the sail leading 
to a snatch block near its tack, then aft on deck. With this, 
the foot can be pulled forward while tacking. This arrangement 
has the advantage that it can be removed prior to taking in 
the sail and can be rigged after the sail has been set, eliminating 
the possibility of fouling as in the case of the brail. This tacking 
line is a lot more effective and safer than having crew members 
forward fighting the sail around. 

There is always considerable trouble in picking up water 
in the foot of the genoa when the going gets rough. The best 
cure for this is to get the foot of the sail flat enough to be 
inside of the lee bow wave. This is easy when jammed on the 
wind and where the sail is not set on a bowsprit. The worst 
condition is in close reaching when the foot gets further out. 
Three suggestions may help. Lead your sheet a little too far 
aft so as to pull the foot inside of the bow wave without trim- 
ming the rest of the sail too flat. Then try shifting the crew 
weight aft. As a last resort, put in a temporary tack pennant, 
letting the sail go higher up the stay, but remember to hold 
the tack of the sail right against the stay. For rough water 
sailing, don’t forget a good superficial chafing patch on the 
foot to take the unavoidable wear of slack lee rigging. 

When it comes time to take in a large headsail, the best 
method will vary with the circumstances. When racing, except 
in extremely unfavorable circumstances, effort should be made 
to take in the sail without departing from the desired course. 
Occasionally, when racing to windward, it will be expedient to 
take in the headsail at the moment of tacking. By lowering 
fast just as you come head to wind, the sail will come down 
mostly on the forward deck and with a minimum of persuasion. 

In rough weather, and at all times when not racing, it is 
desirable to bear away from the wind while getting in a head- 
sail. The mainsail will partially blanket the headsail while the 

(Continued on page 122) 






























Peter Jeffrey 


McGregor Bay is famous for its hundreds of rocky, pine-covered islands. Grant 
Turner’s island, with “Northerner” alongside his dock, is in the foreground 


CRUISING IN ‘AN “EIGHT” 


Exploring the North Channel of Lake Huron Under Sail 


By JOSEPHINE WUNSCH 


sloop cruising. Living for two weeks aboard a racing 

machine didn’t seem to promise a restful vacation, and 
picking our way through the rocky, reef strewn, and in some 
spots uncharted waters of Georgian Bay without an engine 
looked to me like sheer recklessness. 

Bob Kerr and Eddie (co-owners of Shamrock) weren’t wor- 
ried about the lack of power. They told us Indians, Jesuit 
missionaries, and other pioneering souls had traversed ‘these 
north passages under sail since 1600. But, now that auxiliaries 
are available, Mary Kerr and I insisted, very few boats ever go 
through Georgian Bay without powering at least part of the 
way. In the past we’d relied on our engine to make harbor 
before sundown. 

Logic was on our side. In spite of logic we cast off for the 
North Channel following the July Mackinac Race without so 
much as a cylinder aboard. I realized with shock that we didn’t 
have even an outboard for the dinghy. Worse, we didn’t have 
even a dinghy. “‘Everything’s under control,” Eddie reassured 
me pointing to a small compact bundle secured with dozens of 
square knots to the foot of the spar. ‘‘ Rubber life raft like they 
use in the Navy. Just needs to be blown up.” 

“Dandy for an emergency,” I replied, convinced that not 
only were we to endure cramped quarters and inconveniences, 
but that the expedition might very well end up disastrously. 
Now that I’m safely home with just the room and not the 
boat rolling under me, I feel that it is only fair to report that we 


\RANKLY, I was skeptical about taking our Eight-Metre 


had a perfectly divine vacation, our very best in fact, and that 
we actually reached Detroit without mishap. On schedule, too. 

Naturally, we didn’t have a bathtub or a fireplace aboard 
as is the case with Manitou, or a garbage grinder a la Apache, 
or the hot water system that Kathmar boasts, or even a warm 
coal range that Last Straw’s skipper depends on for cold nights, 
but we found Shamrock comfortable enough so we could enjoy 
ourselves. Shamrock is one of the heaviest ‘‘ Eights” ever built, 
with full headroom below, a galley opposite the head amidships 
(we tore out the bulkhead to give more room, substituting 
curtains). She has four bunks in the main cabin, the upper ones 
slung from the deck, and two pipe bunks forward. There are two 
full length hanging lockers aft but only a limited amount of 
space otherwise. 

Mary and Bob lived in the main cabin; Eddie and I bunked 
forward. Believing that the answer to successful cruising is to 
keep as comfortable as possible, with dry duffel and a minimum 
of butterflies in the tummy, we did everything possible to 
organize Shamrock. Prime rule, of course, is to travel light. 
Since no one paid any attention to this dictum, we had to find 
some place for all our paraphernalia which were by far too 
numerous and bulky to stow out of sight on such a slim racing 
craft. The best we could do was to lower one of the upper bunks 
and pack blankets and clothes there. This did not improve the 
appearance of the main cabin and crowded us a bit when eating 
below but, on the whole, it was a fine solution of what to do with 
too much stuff. 
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The bilges are shallow on Shamrock which meant the boys 
had to be extra-conscientious about keeping them pumped out 
so_our duffel wouldn’t get wet. Also, we found it worth the 
trouble to tie a double reef in the main on windy days, making 
Shamrock sail on her bottom instead of her ear. When the wind 
lightened, we used big headsails to keep her moving. 

Everyone knows that a happy ship is a clean ship. When we 
girls became lax about dishwashing, the boys would scare us 
into a quick clean-up job by prophesying a storm. We’d stow 
then and fast. Here’s a trick that worked wonders. We soaked 
down our decks every night with buckets of water so that when 
the rains came the decks, kept tight, didn’t leak. Shamrock is 
amazingly dry below in all weather and doesn’t drip even when 
green water is washing the lee deck. 

Cruising without an engine wasn’t a terrific ordeal. Nothing 
unusual happened. The trip had a few bad moments but I must 
admit that along with the disadvantages there are real ad- 
vantages to sailing all the way, although don’t ever tell my 
husband I said so. There is a wonderful sense of achievement in 
being able to take a boat through narrow waters under sail. 
And, as far as the women are concerned, there’s little chance 
for them to participate during races; when cruising without 
power, their services are indispensable. After two weeks of doing 
everything from steering to hoisting and dousing canvas, Mary 
and I emerged from the ballast caste to be treated, if not as 
reverentially as a white cow in India, at least as something 
human. 

I really enjoyed the quiet, the serenity of sailing. I had 
thought I’d get tired cruising without power, but I found that 
the reverse is true. After a few hours out we realized that it’s 
impossible to keep to an exact schedule, that if the wind doesn’t 
choose to blow, we simply won’t get any place, so we might as 
well relax. This eliminated the feeling of “push” that invariably 
accompanies schedules of this harbor tonight, that one tomor- 
row. 

We had planned to spend our first night in that beautiful 
horseshoe shaped cove behind Harbor Island, the Harbor Island 


“Shamrock” is one of the heaviest displacement ‘Eights’ ever built 
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up Detour Passage, which guards the entrance to the North 
Channel. This Channel is carved out of the northern end of Lake 
Huron by the largest fresh water island in the world, Manitou- 
lin, and by two smaller islands, Drummond and Cockburn, 
which make up the Channel’s southerly border. To the north is 
the Province of Ontario, and to the west, St. Joseph’s Island. 
The Channel runs about 100 miles east and west with an average 
width of some 15 miles but much narrower in the famous 
Whalesback Channel and opens into Georgian Bay at its 
eastern extremity. The prevailing winds are westerly, and are 
usually on the coolish side. The channel is deep and, as in most 
glacial formations, is rocky with steep-to shores. Almost all of 
the rock islands are uninhabited except for an occasional Indian 
tribe. 

But a late start from Mackinac and a wind that chose to 
poop out at six meant that Harbor Island was beyond our reach. 
The best we could do was to anchor off Coryell Island, one of 
Les Cheneaux chain, reputed to be the best perch grounds in 
the lakes. Coryell is a little more civilized than Harbor Island, 
with boathouses along the shore and the whirr of outboards 
cutting the stillness, but we found it a nice retreat. 

The wind never did get up much steam the second day. Well, 
we could go only as far as the wind would let us. When under 
sail, you are far more interested in making the shortest course 
so the boys decided to cut between Surveyor’s Reef and Tobin 
Reef, although admittedly it would be safer to go outside both. 
Through our fancy new 7 X50 binoculars (Mackinac Race prize) 
we picked up black stakes on either end of Surveyor’s Reef, not 
marked on the chart. 

We sailed past Detour Light at 2:15 and beat up the shore 
in light easterly winds which finally died. We were heading into 
Big Shoal Cove when the wind perversely piped up long enough 
for us to push on to Kitchener Island at the mouth of False 
Detour Passage. We had never been here before, so proceeded 
cautiously and came upon a lovely spot with protection from all 
quarters except the north. The soprano choir of thousands of 
wilderness birds greeted us as we dropped anchor. 

After dinner, we thought it’d be fun to investigate the de- 
serted shacks on the island. The rubber bundle hitched to the 
spar unfolded into a limp sprawling sea monster covering the 
whole forward deck. But how quickly the raft took shape when 
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Peter Jeffrey 
Little Current, on Manitoulin Island, is the mecca for all yachtsmen 
cruising the waters of North Channel and Georgian Bay 


the boys squirted CO, into the valve! Instead of using the reg- 
ular CO, tank with a single charge in it, Bob attached the tube 
to a fire extinguisher converted to this purpose. Thus the raft 
could be blown up five or six times on the trip, rather than 
being used just once. It was a great success. 

How pleasant to go ashore after being “ship bound”! We 
ploughed through knee-deep fields of daisies, frightened a jack 
rabbit behind a lumber shack and skipped flat stones piled on 
the gravel beach. Paddling out to Shamrock, her anchor light 
welcoming us home, we agreed again that there is a thrill in 
finding new harbors and, with an explorer’s zest, would take 
what the new day brought. 

But why did the new day have to bring even less air, merciless 
heat, a scourge of flies that bit right through shirts and slacks? 
We said special allahs to Mr. Motor Manufacturer. Gladly 
would we have traded our best Egyptian duck spinnaker for 
some gears that afternoon. We talked about the steaks we 
wouldn’t get in Little Current, because at the knots we weren’t 
going, we’d never get any place Saturday night. I learned a lot 
as we sat and baked. It isn’t too much wind you have to fear — 
but rather lack of it. 

About five, came the first faint rustlings of a breeze. But there 
were also thunderheads on the horizon. Should we slip into 
Mississagi Harbor abeam or go on and try to make Turnbull 
Harbor? Rain or dark or squalls no longer alarmed us. ‘‘ Let’s use 
the breeze,”’ everyone agreed. ‘‘Get on as far as we can.” 

Lucky us. No storm. No rain. Rather the most stirring of 
sunsets as we tacked into the rather tricky entrance of Turnbull 
Harbor. The small rock islands guarding the mouth were covered 
with a strange russet moss and the trees stuck out of them at 
crazy angles, like feathers on a beanie. The thick virgin growth 
matting the larger islands, the stillness of the water, gave us a 
sense of remote loneliness, spiritual grandeur, that you never 
feel on a city street. 

Next morning we woke to the sound of wind in the rigging — at 
last! We weighed anchor at seven, elated, knowing that if the 
wind held we could make Little Current that night after all. 
It was a beat all the way, past John and Aird’s Island, wolfing 
down lunch before we had to tack off Clapperton. We weathered 
the appropriately named Sow and Pigs, looked nostalgically at 
Benjamin’s Island where we had planned to go this year, but 
still have never seen, noted the freighter wreck marked by 
black stakes off Clapperton, and took a port tack down between 
Amedroz and the east shore of Clapperton to Manitoulin Island. 
Then stayed on the starboard tack until we could lay Narrow 
Island. And here is where Mary and I felt we earned our bread 
and butter, not to mention gin and bitters. The channel is only 
a couple of freighter-lengths wide and Mary and I each stood by 
a backstay and sheet, and with Bob at the stick, and Eddie 
following the chart, giving orders, we made a neat team getting 
up river to Little Current. 

What a greeting! Honestly I don’t think the crews of Soubrette 
and Manitou ever expected to see us again. Soubrette is a New 
York “32” owned by Ledge and Jo Mitchell and Manitou, a 
beautiful 62-foot yawl, was there owned by Jim Grove. Jim and 
Ann had to-report back to Detroit, so Bill and Celia Harts 
commanded Maniou from Little Current on. 

Saturday night is always a big night in Little Current. We 
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stocked up on ice and,provisions, consulted the customs, and 
made our annual haul of woolens at Grant Turner’s, the: 
started partying. Warm and cocky, without a single fly biting 
us, we told all listeners that if only you wait long enough, ai: 
finally comes. Didn’t we reach Little Current exactly when we 
said we would? 


Manitou and Shamrock set forth Sunday for the Bay of Finn 
Bob went aboard Manitou to show them the way through th« 
tight spots as the “pride of Marblehead” draws nine feet, and 
Mina, draft 6’ 2’, hit bottom in 1940. But the guides told us 
that the water was exceptionally high this year and Manitou 
breezed through without trouble. 


The Bay of Finn is perhaps the most dramatically beautiful 
of all the north harbors; narrow, with its sheer rock walls 
rising out of the water, fiord style. We dropped anchor behind 
the small island now owned by the Killarney Mountain Club, 
Bob being a charter member. There are porcupines on the island, 
and a mink lives under the rock outside the south cabin. Bob 
shot bears up here last spring. 

After our one-night stands, we were ready to settle down for 
several days in this harbor, with side trips in the fishing tug the 
guide had brought over from Little Current. This proved a 
great idea. We chugged down to the Turning Basin in one after- 
noon, went ashore at Mr. Ashléy’s cabin, and followed him — he 
in turn was followed by his pet ewe — over the brown-needled 
mountain trails to a beaver dam, a remarkable engineering feat, 
turning a stream into a good-sized lake. 

Tuesday we picked a couple of pies on Blueberry Island. This 
windswept island at the entrance of Bay of Finn is worth a visit 
not only for its blueberry and cranberry swamps but for the 
rock fireplaces in the coves and the rock ‘‘signs” on the bluffs 
left by the Indians. And we think there’s a seagull nest in the 
sunny rocks along the south shore, but the angry mamma 
swooping down on us scared us off. 

Wednesday’s excursion took us into McGregor Bay. I didn’t 
know until then that you can portage from Bay of Finn into 
McGregor but, if you’re feeling rugged enough to carry an 
outboard, it can be done. There are two shallow lakes between 
the Bays, separated by a split-rock spiked with wild primroses 
and wild iris. After the final haul over the last portage path, 
we slid into famed McGregor with its hundreds of rocky pine- 
covered islands, many of them having rustic homes. We stopped 
off at Grant Turner’s Island where the skipper of Teaser, Mal 
Vail, veteran of 19 Chicago-Mackinac races, was up the bluff 
enjoying the view. We then circled around Gar Wood’s home. 
He flies up here week-ends in his own amphibian plane. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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aHE STAR CLASS, 35 YEARS YOUNG 


Their Competition Is Once More Active On A World-wide Basis 





A fleet of Stars moored at Mountain Bar, 
Gibson Island, between races during a 
World’s Championship 




















By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


NTIL SOME other yacht racing class can point 
to a history of 35 years of continuous competi- 
tion, a fleet of more than 2300 active racing 
boats, an annual World Championship at which 
practically every yachting country in the world 
has a chance, and an organization whose growth 
goes on even in combatant nations in wartime, 
the Star Class will have to stand as the world’s greatest small- 
boat racing outfit. A few classes have more boats on their rolls, 
but no active class has as long a record of continuous activ- 
ity, and the Star World’s Championship has been a unique 
event since the first international Series was held in 1923. 

Few sailors of the younger generation can 
visualize the yachting background from 
which the Star developed. In the first 
decade of the century, yachting was still 
mainly a rich man’s game. Big schooners 
and sloops, sailed largely by professionals, 
dominated the sport and a craft of less than 
30 feet water line was hardly a yacht in the 
public estimation. Such small racing classes 
as existed were local in scope and interest, 
and there was little coérdination of racing 
rules, classes and other matters even among 
clubs in the same vicinity, let alone on the 
national and international scale that now 
exists. 

One of the successful local classes of 








small boats was the Bug Class, 17’ jib-and-mainsail boats built 
in 1906-7, which raced on Long Island Sound. Their qualities 
attracted enough attention so that a group of yachtsmen headed 
by George A. Corry, the outstanding skipper of the class, felt it 
worth while to develop a similar but somewhat larger boat in 
which sailors of moderate means could enjoy keen amateur local 
and interclub competition. They went to the office of William 
Gardner, where the Bug had been designed, and Francis 
Sweisguth, of that organization, designed the Star. 

The first 22 boats were built by Ike Smith, of Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., for $260 complete with sails, in 1911, and the first 
race was held May 30th, with George Corry, appropriately 
enough, winning by some three minutes. 
Incidentally, he won ten races out of 12 
starts that year, but it didn’t discourage the 
class. The same year, eleven bdats of the 
same design were built for Nahant, Mass., 
owners, where they remained an isolated 
fleet for a decade. 

The Star boats themselves have changed 
little, save for refinements of construction, 
since 1911, as witness the fact that most of 
the original 22 boats were still racing up to 
the beginning of the late war. Their prin- 
cipal dimensions are 22’ 834” in length over 
all, 5’ 8144” beam at the deck; and 4’ 6” 
beam at the chine. Though not specified 
dimensions, the water line is approximately 
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The late George A. Corry (left) and 

George W. Elder, past and present 
Star heads 
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; Levick-Lewis 
* Aquilla,”” owned by Gordon Curry, of Port Washington, N. Y., when 
this picture was taken, shows the original sliding gunter rig 


15’ 6” and the draft 3’ 4” in normal trim. They are arc-bottom, 
chine boats, with cast-iron bulb fin keels weighing 890 lbs. 
Scantlings, deck and cockpit dimensions and other details are 
rigidly specified. To allow a certain latitude for errors in ama- 
teur building, however, slight tolerances in the measurements 
are permitted without disqualifying a boat from the class; for 
example, plus or minus half an inch in length and beam, one 
inch in lengthwise and athwartships contours, 10 lbs. plus or 
minus in weight of the keel, and several inches in fore and aft 
positioning of the keel, mast and jibstay. 

These tolerances have not only saved the day for many an 
amateur builder, but they have also been utilized by more 
expert amateur and professional builders to produce boats they 
hope will be slightly faster than the average. The differences 
are noticeable when you see a group of Stars hauled out side 
by side, but actually they are slight — watchful class measurers 
see to that — and it has yet to be demonstrated that such devia- 
tions make any conclusive difference in speed. 

But if the hulls have remained unchanged for 35 years, not so 
the rigs. The original Stars carried a rig with a high-peaked 
gaff, giving almost the effect of a sliding gunter, the jib tacked 
to the stemhead, and main boom hung out over the stern. This 
rig was satisfactory for a decade during which more and more 
racing craft went to jib-headed rigs. In 1921 the Stars made 
optional a jib-headed rig, on a slightly taller mast but using the 
same old boom, a rather low and squatty rig compared to those 
then used in most other classes. 

Progressive skippers soon wanted something still more 
modern, and the old-fashioned appearance of the rig proved a 
handicap in the expansion of the class, especially in Europe, of 
which more anon. Several experimental rigs were tried out by 
enthusiasts — the Stars, though started as a “poor man’s 
class,” have never lacked for skippers with ample funds to try 
anything they thought worth trying — and the 1929 annual 
meeting adopted the present modern sloop rig, with both jib 
tack and boom end inboard, a mainsail 30’ 6” on the luff and 
14’ 7” on the foot, and a total sail area of 281 square feet. 
Parachute spinnakers were decided against and the Star’s 
“spinnaker ”’ is still her jib, boomed out with a whisker pole. 

This wasn’t the end of development in rigs, however. The 
German challenger in 1937, Pimm, appeared with a flexible mast 
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and boom, whereby the draft of the mainsail could be controlled 
by bending or straightening the spars at will. It proved fragil 
and its failures cost Pimm the title that year, but her bursts o/ 
speed when everything went right threw a scare into all hands 
— well justified, as Pimm proved the following year by winniny 
the world championship with a more dependable rig of the 
same nature. Apparatus for moving the mast forward and aft 
for various wind conditions, and other ingenious contraptions in 
the rigging line were already common, and in recent years the 
Star Class has gone in for an orgy of gadgetry that makes on: 
wonder how they get all that gear on a boat that size. One 
builder’s list of extra equipment includes, among other items: 
cam action mast partners, slot travellers for main sheets, knee 
hooks, gallows type chain-plates, under-deck shroud fittings, 
removable cockpit bridges, speedometers, halliard hooks, roller 
reefing gear, aluminum hardware, and all manner of fancy gear 
that smacks of the “gold-plated” racing yacht. 

Needless to say, all this hasn’t come about without argument 
between the all-out gadgeteers and the standpatters. One of 
the class’s great problems has been to strike a balance between 
conservatism, which will avoid running the relatively impecu- 
nious sailors out of the class, and advanced development which 
appeals mightily to the scientifically minded racing man. That it 
has been successful in maintaining such a balance is proven by 
its continued worldwide popularity and by the constant par- 
ticipation in Star racing of many keen skippers who could, and 
have, owned and raced boats of many times the Star’s cost and 
tonnage. The multiplicity of gear has been a factor in raising the 
cost of a Star from Ike Smith’s 1911 contract price of $260 to 
today’s figures, where $1200 is about the minimum cost of a 
raceable Star, professionally built, and twice that amount can 
be paid for a really fancy job that haseverything. However, many 
of the best Stars are still amateur-built and many of the gadgets 
are home made, as well. 

The development of the Star Class organization has been a 
feature of yachting history and it sets a pattern which other 
and younger classes may well try to follow. It reflects, above all 
else, the untiring efforts of two men, George A. Corry and 
George W. Elder. There wasn’t any organization for the first 
four years‘during which George Corry and his rivals toured the 
Long Island Sound and adjacent circuits. In 1915, by which 
time the original 33 boats had increased to 57, the Star Class 
Association of America was formed, with 35 members. Corry 
was president and Elder vice president. The Stars spread to 
Lakes Erie and Ontario in 1916 but, for its first eleven years, at 
the end of which it numbered 102 boats, the class was so pre- 
dominantly local that the Long Island Sound champion was, 
in effect, national champion. 

The Star Class Yacht Racing Association was launched in 
January, 1922, with Corry as president and Elder as secretary. 
By the end of that year, there were nine organized fleets within 
the Association, spread from Massachusetts to Southern Cali- 
fornia, from Western Long Island Sound to Lake Ontario. Also, 
1922 saw the first annual national championship, with entries 
from both coasts and the Lakes, which was won by W. L. 
Inslee, sailing the first Star ever built. 

The following year, with the inclusion of the English Bay 
Fleet, of Vancouver, B. C., in the organization, the Association 
rounded out its present title by prefixing International to its 
name. The class monthly bulletin “Starlights,’’ which, together 
with the annual “Log,” has been a powerful factor in building 
up the organization, was inaugurated that year. The annual 
meeting held in conjunction with the 1923 international cham- 
pionships standardized conditions for the latter event, to consist 
of five races, using standardized courses and stake boats. The 
Habana fleet came into the Association that year, as one of 14 
fleets including 164 boats. 

That number of fleets and boats was more than doubled by 
the end of 1925, in which year the Star Internationals saw 15 
entries, including Cuba and Hawaii, though Western Long 
Island Sound retained for the last consecutive year its tenure of 
the title, thanks to the fine sailing of Adrian Iselin and his crew, 
Ed Willis. 

The present form of the I.8.C.Y.R.A. organization was per- 
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fected in 1925. George Corry, 
hitherto president, was elevated 
to the newly established office 
of Commodore, the social and 
promotional functions of which 
gave freedom to his ever-youth- 
ful and ebullient enthusiasm, a 
great asset to the growth of the 
class until his death in 1943 
at the age of 81. George Elder 
became president of the execu- 
tive organization, a position 
which he still holds. Timothy 
D. Parkman was named Secre- 
tary in Chief, international 
head over the District Secretar- 
ies, of whom there were eight 
at that time, covering many 
parts of the world. Sampson 
Smith relieved Parkman in 
that arduous role in 1936. 

In that year, too, the 
1.8.C.Y.R.A. undertook the job 
of measuring all the existing 
Stars, nearly 400 of them, of ° 
which only one failed to meet 
the specifications though a few 
had to be slightly altered to do 
so. Since then measurement by 
I.8.C.Y.R.A. officials has been a requisite before any yacht is 
admitted to the class, and most yacht clubs coéperate with the 
Association by refusing to recognize any Stars, in their races, 
that do not fulfill all the class requirements. About 20 years ago, 
the class bought the Star plans and specifications from the de- 
signer ; in addition to giving the I.8.C.Y.R.A. control of detailed 
specifications, etc., this provides an income from the sale of 
plans for new boats which carries the expenses of the measure- 
ment committee. The plans cost $10 a full set, and can be 
obtained from the measurer of the I.8.C.Y.R.A., E. V. Ketcham, 
of 38-61 11th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

In its fifteenth anniversary year, with 30 fleets and 396 boats, 
the L.8.C.Y.R.A. established the International Race Committee, 
to further standardize practices and conditions for the interna- 
tional championships. This committee officiates at the events, 
wherever held, and has provided most efficient handling of a 
complicated job which only it fully understands. The committee 
has at times been criticized for seeking out and prosecuting 


The modern Star class rig is shown in C. F. Baxter's 
“Stormy,” of the Newport Harbor, Calif., fleet. 
Flexible spars, adjustable mast step, partners and 
rigging, and a multiplicity of gadgets make her an 


ultra-sensitive racing machine 
‘Kent Hitchcock 
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Two famous Star sailors, Eddie Willis in ‘Altair’? (No. 3) and Adrian Iselin in ‘‘Ace’’ (No. 202) interna- 
tional champion in 1925 and again in 1936, fight it out under the first jib-headed rigs 


infractions of the racing rules in cases where no protests were 
lodged, but this policy is strictly in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the racing rules and it results, in the long run, in 
fairer and cleaner racing. 

By 1928, the class had 555 boats in 38 fleets, two of them in 
France. It wasn’t until after the new tall rig was adopted in 
1929, however, that the real boom of the class in European 
waters got under way. By 1931 the class, 20 years old, was 
represented in 16 countries by 57 fleets, 865 boats. Five years 
later, there were 1392 Stars, organized into 95 fleets in 24 
countries. In 1940 there were 1982 boats, in 126 fleets. 

The war, naturally, disrupted both local and international 
Star activities, but not as seriously as might have been expected. 
Early this spring the class had 2355 registered boats, with at 
least 50 or 75 more known to be built or under construction but 
not yet registered. I.8.C.Y.R.A. headquarters in New York has 
heard from almost all of its prewar fleets except those in Japan 
and Germany, and every one of the sixteen Districts, which 
cover practically every place in the world 
where pleasure craft sail, was functioning. 
Stars were active in Spain, Portugal, and 
North Africa during the war, and in the same 
period the fleet on Lake Como, in Italy, rose 
from 20 boats to 75. Even more surprising, it 
turns out that some 40 Stars were built in 
France during the war. The European Cham- 
pionships will be revived this year along with 
many other events. In South America the 
class is growing, too, with 50 boats in Rio de 
Janeiro alone. 

The class is most famous, of course, for 
its international championships, the only 
truly worldwide annual sailing title event. A 
record of the winners of this title through the 
years is here given. It became an international 
event in 1923 when fleets from Canada and 
New South Wales were represented, and 
there have been foreign entries every year 
since, even during the war when Cuba and 
other countries were always represented. In 
fact, this year’s World Championship will be 
held at Habana, in November, as a result of 
the consistently fine sailing of Carlos de 
Cardenas, of that fleet, in past Internationals. 
(Continued on page_118) 
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| ANCHORS 


Morris Rosenfeld 

| . ACHTSMEN have a wide choice in styles of anchors 
| these days, and an even wider choice in methods of 
handling them. An old, familiar way of handling ground 
tackle is shown in the three pictures of the schooner Black- 
fish (Nos. 1, 6 and 7). A fisherman type schooner, she has 
a hand-operated horizontal windlass such as fishing 
vessels have carried for generations, with wildcats for 
chain cable, barrel type heads for rope, and ratchet 
gears through which vertical heaving bars operate the 
windlass. On the starboard bow (No. 6) is a swinging 
fish davit. The anchor is fished by hooking the lower block 
of the tackle into the ring at the balance point on the 
shank of the anchor, heaving up, and lashing the crown 
and shank to the rail. Blackfish carries her spare anchors 
lashed on deck amidships (No. 7). Her anchors are the 
“vachtsman”’ type of improved kedge, basically centuries 
old in design. 

Large power yachts, like big ships, generally carry 
stockless anchors (No. 2), the shank of which heaves right 
up into the hawse pipe. Such an anchor is less efficient, 
pound for pound, than other types, but in a big vessel the 
ease of handling offsets the extra weight. 

The motor sailer Cheerio Tree (No.3) carries a “‘ yachts- 
man’s” anchor and a C.Q.R. “plow,” an extremely effi- 
cient type of light anchor. The short length of chain in- 
creases its holding power and can’t be cut by chafing over 
sharp rock or coral on the bottom. The windlass is electri- 
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cally operated, but equipped for a heaving bar in case of 
power failure. 

A bowsprit simplifies the handling of ground tackle. One 
of Ralph Wiley’s motor sailers (No. 4) is handily rigged. 
The plow anchor, to which is attached a steel wire rode 
that winds up on a power drum windlass, hauls right up 
through the roller chock on the bowsprit until the head 
comes to rest at the chock. Just take the brake off the 
windlass and down she goes. The port bower, a standard 
kedge anchor, is also held ready for instant use in the iron 
hook under the bowsprit. 

The neat forward deck in No. 5 shows a “‘ yachtsman’s”’ 
anchor, one of the light, efficient Northill anchors stowed 
in their chocks, and a power windlass from which the 
chain runs through a closed chainpipe into its locker. In 
No. 8, a sister ship to the Wiley motor sailer shown in No. 
4 carries a Danforth, one of the latest developments in 
light weight, high efficiency anchors, stowed neatly in the 
wide strap-iron hook bolted to the bowsprit. 

Standard practice on most small cruising yachts that 
have bowsprits is to carry the working bower anchor 
slung under the bowsprit, as in No. 9, with the crown or 
fluke belayed so that it can be instantly cast loose. The 
skipper of this yacht (the pinky Glad Tidings) was prob- 
ably a southpaw. Right-handed sailors generally handle 
their most-used anchor on the starboard bow. meyer: 

In this electrically-operated drum windlass on the Morris Rosenfeld 
motor sailer Bonnie Dundee (No. 10) the stainless steel 
wire cable is fed through the fairlead which automatically 9] 
flakes it smoothly on the drum, where it is permanently 
stowed. The vertical winch head at the right handles 
ordinary rope. 
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BACK TO SEA AGAIN 


Part Il1—The 36’ Motor-Sailer ““Chinquapin” Touches at Three Jamaican Ports 
Before Visiting the Island of Grand. Cayman, the Isle of Pines and Havana 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


(This is the third and concluding instalment of a story by Mr. 
Loomis of a midwinter cruise which he and his wife (P. L.) made 
with Linton Rigg in the latter’s 36-foot “Chinquapin.” Starting 
from Nassau in mid-January, advantage was taken of the boat’s 
four-foot draft to cross the Bahama Banks in the lee of the Exuma 
Islands, and of the 92 hp. Gray motor to drive her to windward on 
down through the Bahamas to Great Inagua Island. From there, 
with the wind abaft the beam, “Chinquapin” sailed through the 
Windward Passage to the south coast of Cuba, thence proceeding by 
power over a rough but windless sea to Jamaica. — ED.) 


the harbor of Port Antonio, Jamaica, since before 
the war. But this was not the first information that we 
derived from the colored dignitaries who boarded us. First and 
foremost, we had illegally delayed three hours — from six to 
nine a.m. — in flying the quarantine-flag, and secondly we had 
failed to anchor in the quarantine anchorage, and it was feared 
that His Majesty’s Jamaican Government would take a serious 
view of the situation. The collector of the port and the medical 
officer sat in our doghouse sheltered from the warm sunshine 
viewing the situation seriously, while alongside in a dory the 
harbor policeman — another gentleman cf color — who had 
informed them of our delinquencies, pursed his fat lips in an 
expression of constabulary disapproval. It was an occasion 
obviously calling for international diplomacy of the most con- 
cilatory sort. 
Linton Rigg, owner of the Chinquapin, muffed it the first 
time. He explained that we had been awake and under way all 
night, coming from the Bahamas, had anchored just before 


ts inquapin was the first American yacht to have entered 


dawn, and that to get a little undisturbed sleep he had pur- 
posely refrained from displaying the quarantine flag. The offi- 
cials, charged with protection of the health of Jamaica’s swarm- 
ing population, declined to consider this a legitimate excuse fo: 

not complying with the regulations. 

I came forward with an idea. Twenty-five years ago, said J, 
I had entered Port Antonio and had anchored in the identical 
spot. I had assumed that it was the quarantine anchorage. This 
was a bad lead, for it developed that many years ago an Amer- 
ican vessel had brought an epidemic of influenza to Jamaica. 
Not a yacht, I hoped. Certainly not my former boat Hippo- 
campus. The doctor admitted that it was not a yacht but re- 
peated that she was American. A boatman who was part of an 
interested audience informed me that he remembered the visit 
of the Hippocampus; while this tickled my vanity, it failed to 
relieve the situation. 

Linton found the key to the solution of this terrific problem. 
One of the members of our crew, he explained, was a surgeon — 
the eminent Dr. William B. Marbury, of Washington. Dr. 
Marbury, said he, could assure the local health authorities that 
we had brought no disease to Jamaica. Dr. Marbury had re- 
paired an injury to the navigator’s foot several days ago, and 
the wound had healed without infection. Alf, show your 
bandage. Duffy, make the proper assurances about the health 
of the crew. 

Duffy Marbury stepped into the breach, finding that the res- 
ident doctor was a graduate of a Washington college of medi- 
cine. They discussed professional matters while I leaned over 
the side reminiscing with the boatman about the Hippocampus, 
coming to the conclusion that he conveniently remembered 
every yacht that had ever visited Port Antonio and a few that 
had not. Linton informed the port collector that he was a 
Jamaican by birth, now returning to the island for the first time 
in 37 years. 

Suddenly the situation was resolved. It was unfortunate 
that we had anchored in the wrong place and had not displayed 
the quarantine flag immediately. But, inasmuch as we had a 
doctor on board who could vouch for the health of the crew, it 
was felt that the Government would not take as serious a view 
of the matter as had at first been anticipated. We were admitted 
to pratique, free to come and go. And the next day the flag 
officers of the Royal Jamaica Yacht Club sent from Kingston on 
the other side of the island a cordial telegram of welcome. Little 
did they know how narrowly it had escaped being delivered in 
the hoosegow. 

This, I may say, was the only official encounter Chinquapin 
had with Jamaican officials that was not attended with the 
utmost of good nature and codperation. Subsequently, the au- 
thorities permitted us to buy rum in bond for use on board — 
a saving of at least $2 a bottle — and, even more generously, 
in a land where gasoline is at a premium, the Traffic Board let 
us buy all the fuel we needed tax-free. Some day, dear reader, 
when you feel like stretching your gullibility to the utmost, try 
to imagine Uncle Sam permitting a visiting yachtsman from 
Jamaica or anywhere else to buy gasoline free of tax. 

+ + + 

Our next visitor after the port officers had left was Ruby, 

clad in a dress whose gay color matched her name, who took 


“‘Chinquapin’s” spinnaker paid off on the run from the Isle of Pines to 
the western end of Cuba. Of the cruise as a whole it may be said, 
however, that most of the motor-sailer’s runs were made under power 
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tranquil day in Kingston, Jamaica (right). 
it the terraced mouth of Roaring River, the 
crew of “‘Chinquapin’’ (below) take a dip 


our laundry and who returned to introduce her husband Clar- 
ence. He had been recommended by the now agreeable water 
policeman as a man who could be trusted to sleep in the cockpit 
while we were ashore and keep thieves and marauders away for 
a dollar a night. The pair of them adopted us, Ruby having 
assured us that she took care of the laundry of all visiting yachts, 
and that Mr. Leslie Fletcher, of Montego Bay, had been her 
customer for years. Although not old, this hard-working, good- 
natured colored woman was of the old fashioned type of servant 
that makes a visiting American think wistfully of the days at 
home when laundry was done by hand and when meals were 
cooked on order and not by supplication. One of the pleasures 
of cruising is encounters and reminiscences of this sort — but 
you have to keep yourself firmly in hand lest you be tempted to 
study the immigration laws and pluck one of these jewels from 
its matrix. Ruby might have withstood the temptations of 
Harlem but I’m told that, as a general rule, they leave you for 
a better job a month after you have imported them. 

We went ashore to live comfortably in the Titchfield Plisham 
Hotel, successor of the old Titchfield which was torn down by 
the United Fruit Company eleven years ago. Trade has left this 
once prosperous port and, whereas the time was when 40 or 
more vessels of all sorts from coasting sloops to large steamers 
entered Port Antonio a day, Chinquapin was the only vessel of 
any sort in port during the four days of our stay. Yet the harbor 
was and still is the finest on the north coast of Jamaica and the 
only one offering perfect protection from the 





before his return to the States by plane, that Fletcher is the 
yachtingest man on the north coast and delights in guiding a 
stranger to a secure anchorage behind the Bogue Islands by day 
or night. Although we were philosophic about northers, we 
never forgot them. 

On January 29th, we shoved off for a run of 45 miles for Ocho 
Rios Bay, and this was a run, with the northeast Trade piping 
up to more than 25 knots and as confused and nasty a sea ac- 
companying it as I’ve seen for a long time. We shut off the 
power as soon as jib and mainsail were drawing and averaged a 
little better than six knots. With the aggressive wind broad on 
the starboard quarter, steering was a little difficult but was 
eased when Linton put the reverse gear in neutral and let the 
three-bladed solid propeller spin. Yet this had its drawback, for 
the shaft turned fast enough to hum in its bearings and it was 
hard to believe that we were actually sailing. Nor did the dog- 
house dissipate the illusion of being under power. Although I’m 
thoroughly sold on a doghouse for a number of reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that we cruised for six weeks without having to 
put on oilers, Chinquapin’s had been designed in such generous 
proportions that you can hardly see the sails when sailing. To 
judge the direction of the wind and so to estimate approximately 
the correct trim of the mainsail, we secured a ribbon to the 
permanent backstay and from time to time turned away from 
the wheel and had a look at it. 

Off Galina Point, which is some 30 miles westnorthwest of 
Port Antonio, the sea was really steep, bounding back from the 
bold shore and thus suggesting the advisability of holding up 
and giving the coast a wider berth. Along here somewhere we 
saw an M.T.B. which had been driven ashore by a hurricane in 
the summer of 1944 and which hadn’t moved since. She rested 
upright on rock several yards from high water mark and, al- 
though she looked in good condition, I don’t doubt that she 
lacked a few essentials, including her bottom. With Galina 





northers which blow during the winter months. 





As to these northers, you eventually hear a 
enough about them to adopt a philosophic atti- 
tude. One had blown itself out five days before 
our arrival on January 24th — the same dis- 
turbance, no doubt, that had manifested itself 
as a moderate northwester while we were in the 
Bahamas. You learn that a norther is preceded 
by a lull in the Trade Wind, a sudden shift of <f 
wind to the southwest, with accompanying rain, 
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from the north. You ask whether another is ex- 
pected within a week or a month, and when you 
are informed that one may come at any time or 
not at all you do the sensible thing of keeping a 
weather eye open for a sharp southwest squall. 
You ask everybody whether Port Maria, An- te 
notto Bay, Ocho Rios, Montego Bay, or Mos-_ |} 
quito Cove is the next best port on the north 
coast and, having gained all varieties of opinion, 
you decide to take a chance. 

But I confess that in our case it was comfort- 
ing to receive a letter of welcome from Leslie 
Fletcher, of Montego Bay, and to be told when 
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we were in Kingston, bidding Duffy goodbye 
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Point astern, the sea moderated and we closed with the coast 
again, jibing as necessary, to make out Ocho Rios. 

Some time when the U. 8. Hydrographic Office is feeling 
rich, I hope it will take a year off from reproducing obsolete 
charts and will send groups of hydrographers around the world 
to correct its publications. It’s fun with a boat drawing only 
four feet to balance the actualities against the assertions of the 
sailing directions but I should think that the discrepancies be- 
tween fact and fancy would be a tax on the good nature of the 
navigator of a deep draft vessel. For example, the detail plan 
of Ocho Rios Bay calls attention to a conspicuous rock which 
is now so Overgrown with vegetation that it is conspicuously 
inconspicuous. The West Indies Pilot, having piloted the 
stranger around the end of a long reef, gives him an entering 
course to steer on a wharf “which may be recognized by the 
crane on it’’ which is no longer in existence. And when, having 
made allowance for these inaccuracies, we found ourselves 
safely inside the harbor, we anchored in two fathoms in good 
soft sand in a spot which is charted as foul ground with less than 
a fathom of water on it. 

Ocho Rios, although said to be untenable in a hard norther or 
northwester, was one of the quietest and most pleasant harbors 
I’ve seen in a long time, the protecting arm of Village Point 
taking the brunt of the Trade, and the long reef running west 
from it divesting the surf of its strength half a mile or so from 
our anchorage. We stayed there two days, waiting for friends to 
join us for the run around to Montego Bay, and so had oppor- 
tunity to eat at the Shaw Park Hotel and to bathe in Roaring 
River, where that small but impetuous stream cascades over 
the last of its terraces and tumbles into the sea. If you were to 
cruise along the coast in the early evening, you’d see the col- 
ored lights of the hotel escarpment high up on the hillside. Mark 
them well, but do not attempt to enter Ocho Rios with nothing 
else as a guide. 

There was little to distinguish our power run from this harbor 
to Montego Bay except the sighting and passing of the S. S. 
Tilapa, the first fruit ship that we had seen since entering the 
Tropics. Bound for Oracabessa and Port Antonio to load 
bananas for England, she was painted white —a welcome 
change after the dirty blue grays of the war years — and I hope 
it was symbolic of better days to come that as she went by us 
she was framed in a rainbow. The calm of the day was attended 
by cat’s-paws from various directions (betokening, we thought, 
a coming norther) and finally Linton was able to set his spin- 
naker and make the last few miles under that and the mainsail. 

Sharpening up and sailing into Montego Bay under jib and 
main, we were met, as we had hoped and more than half ex- 
pected, by Leslie Fletcher, owner of the yawl Ranger. He 
showed us in around a rock which is identified on the chart as 
the remains of a jetty, and we anchored off the 
Montego Bay Yacht Club for a stay of five or six 
days. During most of this time the wind blew hard 
from the northeast. A little to eastward of us, if it 
wasn’t a norther the wind was at least a buster from 
a wrong direction, and P. L., having driven along the 
shore road with friends, reported men at work re- 
pairing ravages wrought by the surf. Fletcher kept 
a hospitable eye upon us and, if there had been west- 
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ing in the wind, would have whisked us behind the Bogue 
Islands or around to Mosquito Cove before the bay became too 
bad. 

Although I am not at the moment attempting to write a 
travelogue I can’t forebear from remarking that Kingston, tle 
capital of Jamaica, isn’t what it used to be before Bustamente 
forced a labor government into power. In Kingston, every day 
is ‘‘shovin’ day’”’ for the blacks, and at night I was warned not 
to walk abroad for fear of being mugged. The unruly element 
has not yet made itself felt at Montego Bay, whose Casa Blanca 
Hotel and its beach at Doctors Cave are still delightful refuges 
from the northern winter. Nevertheless, if political movements 
progress as rapidly in future as they have since the war ended, 
Jamaica will be good in a few years only for colored movies and 
colored people. 

We had hoped that Fletcher would be able to make the long 
haul with us to Grand Cayman and beyond to the island of 
Cuba, but at the last moment he found that there would be a 
delay of ten days in obtaining a Cuban visa for his passport. So 
on the morning of February 7th we left without him. As has 
been intimated, Duffy Marbury left us shortly after our arrival 
in Port Antonio to return to Washington, and Linton, P. L. 
and I constituted the crew. Linton and I alternated at the wheel 
at two-hour intervals and, although I assured my wife that it 
was traditional for the cook to sleep in, she stood the night 
watches with me for fear I’d fall overboard. When I told her 
that Linton was as liable to fall over as I was she said that she 
worried about him too and slept with one ear open. Thus it will 
be seen that P. L., who had taken the cruise in Chinquapin 
with the idea of resting after the worries of the war years, 
worked and worried more than any of us. 

I had no chart which showed both Jamaica and Grand 
Cayman, and so transferred the codrdinates of Montego Bay 
and of the east end of the little island to a plotting sheet and 
laid out my course on that. Don’t tell me that this is a procedure 
calling for the utmost care and accuracy. I know all about that. 
But fortunately my old mania for taking sights gave me a posi- 
tion five hours after leaving Montego Bay which caused me to 
question my chart work and, after making proper apologies to 
the Skipper, I corrected a one-point error in the course. 

The Trade was fresh from the northeast and, although we 
could have made nearly six knots under sail alone, we ran the 
motor as an auxiliary. This is what usually happens in a motor- 
sailer, I imagine, but we had a couple of special reasons for the 
use of power which were rather good. The compelling one was 
that, in anticipation of encountering calm on this run of 210 
miles, we had ordered, paid for and shipped ahead 100 gallons 
of gasoline. If we failed to consume this amount before arrival, 
we would have had to leave the equivalent on the dock. 


quapin” moored outboard 


In Grand Cayman, home of boatbuilders and sailors, they hau! 
out their small boats (above) in seagoing style. A Caymanian 
turtle boat (left) lying at Georgetown’s only slip, with ‘‘Chin- 
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There was a sea running, and I was the first to succumb to it. 
I explained in as offhand a manner as I could, while sipping a 
slug of rum to settle my empty stomach, that it must have been 
the rich food I ate at Montego Bay. That evening Linton made 
a hurried trip to the lee rail and arose smiling with an explana- 
tion having as little regard for the facts as mine had had. The 
next morning P. L. came up from below looking a little pale and 
wan, and brazenly stated that she had been seasick. This confes- 
sion proved to Linton and me that the frail sex can’t take it the 
way the men folks do. 

About my landfall on Grand Cayman, I need offer no apolo- 
gies. At dawn there happened to be three stars conveniently 
placed and at 10:15 I got a line corroborating my earlier efforts. 
At 10:30, I informed Linton that if he would disentangle him- 
self from the doghouse and look ahead he would see a sight to 
gladden his aging eyes. And there it was, the east end of the 
island, sinking from view as we dropped into the troughs but 
plainly visible as we rose on the crests. A few minutes previously, 
we had used up all but our reserve of gas and, in the blissful 
quiet of a sail boat, we closed the island and ran along its south 
shore. It’s quite a piece of land, once you have sighted it, being 
nearly 20 miles in an east and west direction, but the shore is 
low and it could be missed by a wayfarer who had neither 
celestial navigation nor a knowledge of the currents to confirm 
his course. 

For five hours we skirted the shore and, in mid-afternoon, 
after having lain to for a few minutes to await the passing of a 
heavy shower of rain, we motored in to an anchorage off George- 
town, the capital, which is located on the west coast of Grand 
Cayman. It had been a good run of 28 hours despite the food 
which had disagreed with Linton and me, but we felt that we 
could do with a spot of rest before examining the manners and 
customs of the Grand Caymanians. Although we were quickly 
admitted to pratique by Ernest Panton, the collector of the 
port, we stayed aboard until the following morning. 

Grand Cayman has been the site of a considerable shipbuild- 
ing activity for more than a century, and its fine merchant 
schooners are favorably known in all American waters and even 
in more remote reaches of the sea. Its natives, most of whom 
have a mixture of the blood of black and of white people in 
their veins, are known the world over as seamen of the finest 
quality — and are less frequently seen at home than they are 
the world over. Captain Tyrrel McLaughlin, of whose crafts- 
manship we had heard, came aboard to sell tortoise shell novel- 
ties (for the turtle industry is also important in the Caymans) 
and he told us that in his lifetime at sea he had passed through 
thirteen hurricanes and had been aboard four ships that were 
lost in them. He said in general that the best way to save a ship 
if the hurricane cannot be avoided is to cut away her masts be- 
fore the wind comes on to blow too hard. 

Although two large motor mine sweepers which I saw at 
Kingston had been completed on Grand Cayman a few months 
ago, no vessels are now under construction. Bodden, the prin- 
cipal builder, talked at length with Linton about the possibility 
of building Free & Easy whose lines, by Sam Crocker, appeared 


Cape San Antonio, Cuba’s western promontory 
(above), where the Gulf Stream is a mile deep a 
mile from shore. Although Morro Castle is the 
focal point of interest in Havana Harbor (left), 
it is the merchant schooners, painted in pastel 
shades, which provide the local color 


in January YAcuHTING. He appeared more interested, however, 
in erecting a tourist hotel, for which authority has been granted 
and a site on West Beach determined. Although there is fort- 
nightly communication with Kingston by the motor vessel 
Cimboco, and occasional traffic with Florida and Cuba, Grand 
Cayman is virtually unknown to the tourist trade. A pity, too, 
for the beach is magnificent, the climate in winter perfect, and 
the whole atmosphere congenial. 

When, on Saturday morning, we went ashore, we were met 
by Mr. Hicks, the Presbyterian minister, who kindly acted as 
our guide and took us to pay our official call on the acting 
Commissioner of the Cayman Islands, an older brother of Col- 
lector Panton. After we had signed the guest book the Com- 
missioner produced a bottle of ceremonial Scotch and, although 
I dislike the stuff, I joined with the others on account of the day 
being so close to Sunday. I even took a second drink in honor 
of our guide, who refrained. 

In thinking back on our stay at Georgetown, I feel like the 
cub reporter who failed to get a story because a concert hall 
burned down before the concert which he had been sent to cover 
could begin. I’m the same way about the boatbuilding industry 
of Grand Cayman. The residents told me that they have always 
built boats and that it was natural that they should since they 
are natural born boatbuilders. In their view, it is a mere detail 
that there are no materials on the island except various hard- 
woods for heavy timbers. The story I didn’t get is wrapped up 
in the mystery of why these hereditary boatbuilders, descend- 
ants of Jamaicans who are not noted for their ships or seaman- 
ship, should have selected a small island, 200 miles from any- 
where and practically destitute of natural resources, as the 
scene of their activities. Although vessels of considerable size 
are built on and launched from the sandy beaches, there is no 
marine railway, and even the schooners and motor boats in the 
turtle trade which are based on Grand Cayman must go else- 
where for hauling out. 

Sunday morning, we moved Chinquapin alongside a sturdy 
turtle boat which was moored to Georgetown’s coral approxi- 
mation of a village wharf and, by arrangement with her owner, 
had our two drums of gasoline lifted aboard her and their con- 
tents pumped into our tanks. This operation completed, we 
drove with Ernest Panton in a 1925 Buick to West Beach where 
we viewed with enthusiasm the site of the proposed hotel. Lack 
of time prevented our having a look-see at North Sound, a 
mangrove-bordered and mosquito-infested body of water which 
offers protection to small craft in bad weather, and at noon we 
returned aboard and shoved off for the Isle of Pines. 

As originally planned, Linton had intended to sail for Cape 
San Antonio at the western end of Cuba, saving our supply of 
gasoline for the last 175 miles to windward between there and 
Havana. But the calm, which we had been hoping for between 
Jamaica and Grand Cayman, set in on this leg of the journey 
and we had neither the time nor the patience to sit it out. Lack- 
ing definite information of the existence of a supply of fuel on 
the Isle of Pines, we were yet told at Georgetown that at 

(Continued on page 126) 
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NYLON SAILS GETTING UNDER WAY 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


RDINARILY, at this stage of the proceedings, before 
nylon sails and sailcloths have been thoroughly proven 
in actual service, any report of progress to date would 

be limited to not much more than the statement that both 
working sails and light sails made of nylon fabrics are being 
tried out and results would be detailed in due course. However, 
this year, with cotton sailcloth among the very scarcest of scarce 
materials, new boats being delivered with bare poles, and older 
craft nursing worn out canvas through the puffs, the fact that 
nylon fabrics are available for sails — and look promising — is 
of more than passing interest to many a canvas-hungry sailor. 

Sailmakers now have or can get prompt delivery on two 
weights of nylon spinnaker or light sailcloths (1.6 and 2.0 oz. 
per square yard) and three weights of working sailcloths (3.83, 
6.8 and 8.76 oz. per square yard). This range of weights provides 
the makings for suitable light sails for craft of all sizes, and for 
working sails, genoas, etc. up to about 50-footers. These fabrics, 
of du Pont nylon yarns, were developed by The Duplan Corpor- 
ation assisted by Ratsey & Lapthorn, well-known sailmakers. 
They were designed only after considerable study and research 
into the desirable qualities of sailcloth. 

The nylon sailcloth story, as many already know, started 
some three or four years ago when Ratsey, and possibly others, 
began working with odd bits of nylon cloth woven for para- 
chutes. This was of a distinctive light blue color and, as soon as 
some of the tricks of sewing it were learned, turned out some 
most attractive and efficient light sails. Their many unusual 
features encouraged further development work. 

Duplan’s new nylon fabrics, which have just gone into pro- 
duction this spring, have the same creamy color we used to 


Rod Stephens’ NY-32 ‘‘Mustang," carrying a big genoa jib made by 


Ratsey & Lapthorn of one of the new nylon fabrics 
Morris Rosenfeld 


associate with the best of long fibered Egyptian ducks and at a 
distance they should look much the same. But close up, nylon’s 
pronounced luster and the absence of even the finest fuzz is 
immediately apparent. Laboratory reports show that the nylon 
fabrics have from two to three times the tensile strength of the 
best cotton ducks of comparable weights. And in what textile 
experts call tear strength, the nylons show up four to five times 
as well as cotton sailcloths. Tear strength, incidentally, seems 
to be the best measure of a sail’s resistance to damage through 
thrashing about unsheeted in a bad blow, probably the most 
frequent cause of lost sails and repair bills. 

Among other significant qualities of nylon is its well known 
low water and moisture absorption. In sails, this gives several 
advantages; (1)when they do get a soaking in rain or spray, like 
milady’s hard-won nylon stockings, they dry out quickly; (2) 
a soaking doesn’t stiffen and swell the bulk of the sails as in 
canvas and thus furling and bagging should be much easier; and 
(3) the ‘‘come and go” characteristic of cotton sails as the 
moisture content of the air changes from wet to dry, is hardly 
apparent at all. To the racing skipper, the fact that nylon sails 
do not lose their draft, flatten out, and become heavy when wet, 
may well be their most important characteristic. Also, nylon 
is highly resistant to mildew, so the ugly, destructive effects of 
that type of fungus can be all but forgotten, and fore peaks, 
cabins, decks, and the locker room and sun porch ashore need no 
longer be made a sea of drying sails. 

Sailmakers are finding nylon a bit difficult to sew and the 
work doesn’t go along as rapidly as with cotton: At first, the new 
working sails came out of the machines with a puckered or 
washboard effect at the seams, but that problem has already 
been solved. Cotton thread was used originally, but already the 
sailmakers and their crews are getting on to what nylon threads 
to use and how to use them. Considering the fact that in cotton 
sails the stitching often goes first, nylon thread would seem much 
the best bet. The sailmakers, too, have problems in the allow- 
ances and variations in cutting and roping to adjust to the 
particular properties of the nylon fabrics. 

Cost, an important consideration in anything as widely used 
and as necessary as sails, at this writing has not yet had time to 
settle down. Ratsey is supplying nylon sails at about 25 per cent 
over the theoretical cost of sails of the best cotton duck (the cost 
is theoretical because good quality duck just isn’t available). 
Some sailmakers are making them only on a time and material 
basis. When asked about the possibilities of upward or down- 
ward trends in the price of nylon fabrics, a Duplan official called 
attention to the fact that a great many products developed in 
the chemical field have histories of ever decreasing prices even 
when the general price level was rising. 

While such advantages as greater strength, low moisture 
absorption, and resistance to mildew cannot be denied, every ex- 
perienced skipper knows that in working sails, and particularly 
those used in racing, the one vital characteristic is how well the 
sails hold their shape. Only time and actual use under various 
conditions can give the answer. The technicians who designed 
the fabric believe that they will turn out well and have made 
every effort to minimize the inherent elasticity of nylon in the 
working sail fabrics. The important technical factor of ‘elonga- 
tion on the diagonal” has been reduced to that of cotton cloths. 

Both Ratsey and Reiser, in the jibs, genoas, and mainsails 
they are making, are using weights of nylon equivalent to the 
cotton which would be used in the same sails. Thus, theoretically, 
the nylon should give the same shape-holding characteristics, 
with an extra bonus of greatly increased strength and tear 
resistance. Whitney Stueck, of the Saybrook Yacht Yard, 
whose creative talents are sparked by an inquiring mind, is 
having Reiser make up a special experimental suit of sails for 
(Continued on page 124) 
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The Elco postwar fleet is five 
in number. These are the 27’ 
sport cruiser which has a 
speed of 22-24 m.p.h.; the 
35’ Cruisette with a speed of 
91-26 m.p.h.; the 47’ cruiser 
with a speed of 20-22 m.p.h.; 
the 62’ motor yacht which has 
gas or diesel engines giving 
a speed of 15-17 m.p.h.; and 
the 40’ cruiser. 


Running at full throttle (right) 

is one of the first ‘‘40s”’. Her 

speed range is from 24 to 26 
m.p.h. 


THE NEW ELCO 40-FOOT CRUISER 


The deckhouse is unusually spacious and is designed 
to provide the helmsman with full visibility from every 
angle. Couches located on either side of the after 
end of the deckhouse are convertible into berths 
A novel detail is the buffet-galley, shown closed 
(left) and open (below). It opens up to reveal a 
stove and sink. There is an ice box and abundant 


stowage space beneath it 








The forward cabin (below, right) has fixed berths for two persons 

in addition to ample hanging and drawer space. With twin screw 

Chrysler Royals, she is driven by the new Elco Transfer-Drive 

(below) which enables the engines to be placed under the after 
end of the cockpit 
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YACHTING 


REMEMBERED ARRIVAL 


Part Il — Proving the Yachting Axiom That 
if it Isn’t One Thing, It’s Sure to be Another 


By B. G. APPLEBY, Jr. 












E ALL SLEPT well enough that night. 
There was nothing to worry about while 
we were in the harbor for we were per- 
fectly secure and on good holding ground. 
The morning broke clear but with the sun 
came a whooping easterly and soon the 

. sky was a dark swirling overhead, low 
enough to bump our heads on. In an hour and a half, the wind, 
sweeping 175 miles across the lake, was piling magnificent 
combing breakers, half as high as Bonny was long, over the bar 
in the channel entrance. That was definitely that, for the day. 

We puttered around the boat for a couple of hours, among 
other things, inventorying our food stock. It looked as though 
we could eat for two more days, if we were careful. We had no 
gun with which to hunt, and fish don’t bite in shallow water 
during a storm, so what we had would have to do. Then we 
remembered that the new lighthouse across the peninsula 
would have a telephone, and, if worst came to worst, we could 
hike over and call Alpena for a car to bring food out to us. As we 
talked this over, it seemed like a good idea to let someone know 
where we were anyway, and a walk on the beach would do us 
all good. 

Weighing anchor, we went back to the old dock, quite a diffi- 
cult maneuver this time with the strong wind on our beam. Even 
in the almost perfect shelter of the harbor, good sized waves 
were kicking up. It was obvious that we couldn’t stay at the 
ruined dock so, landing the Mate and Bruce as a foraging party, 
Marion and I took Bonny back to the anchorage. We put the 
big hook over at the end of 20 fathoms of copper wire cable, dug 
it in with the engines, secured and waited. In just a few minutes, 
Bruce and the Mate could be seen launching a beached skiff 
they had found somewhere. They came out, picked us up and, 
after a somewhat wet and uncertain row ashore in the leaking, 
low-sided dink, we headed into the woods towards the new 
lighthouse. Hiking through the thrashing trees, we found our- 
selves ducking and hurrying a little. The ominous high-pitched 
whine of the still-increasing wind in the great pine tops, and the 
crashing boom of the surf on the lake shore to windward of us 
were evidence enough that we were in for an unusual blow. 

The light tender was accommodating but slightly discourag- 
ing. Trees had been blowing over for several hours and his tele- 
phone wires were down. Chances were that it would be some 
time before service could be reéstablished. The road crew would 
have to wait until the windfalls were cleared into the main 
highway and the clearing gang certainly wouldn’t start chop- 
ping and sawing until the storm let up. We explained our situ- 
ation to him and said we would like to get word to Saginaw that 
we would be delayed. That, it seemed, could be arranged. A 
friend had been visiting the lighthouse when the storm struck. 
He had to réturm to Alpena and was going to start in a few 
minutes. We gave him our messages and our blessing and 
started back to the harbor. From the signal tower next to the 
light, a red and black flag over a red pennant announced the 


obvious southeast storm. We didn’t envy the man his loug 
hike through those miles of crashing woods. 

I knew that the office could get on all right without me for a 
few days and our family doesn’t worry when we are overdue. 
But Marion and Bruce, not boating people, were sure that their 
families would be unduly concerned and Bruce felt that he 
must make contact with his office. And, while it’s probably true 
that no one is as important as he thinks he is, it’s equally true 
that he still thinks so. Therefore, we were all considerably re- 
lieved that the outside would soon have word of our safety. 

The wind increased, if anything, that night, and I don’t 
think anyone slept well. Bonny tacked back and forth on her 
anchor rode. She pitched and snubbed up short when an un- 
usually big roller lifted her bow high against her restraining 
cable. Before turning in, we ran up on the hook, drifted to the 
side about 30 feet and put the regular anchor over too. With a 
sand and clay bottom and only about a shot of either cable left 
in the chain locker, she held well enough, but the Mate and | 
spent most of the night on deck, taking bearings and watching 
for signs of chafe. Those were nasty hours. The darkness was 
completely wild with sound. The wind shrieked over the water 
and in the trees. A great surf crashed on the shore outside, 
throwing lake water high over the protecting arm of the bay to 
mix with the occasional rain squalls. Overhead the blackness 
was so dense it could almost be felt. 

Morning came, eventually, with no change in the weather. 
Although we carefully rationed breakfast and lunch, we ate the 
last of our food at dinner that evening. (Let me remind the ‘| 
knew it would happeners” that this was a delivery trip. Ordi- 
narily, I too carry iron rations.) After Marion and Bruce turned 
in, the Mate and I held a consultation. It has been my experi- 
ence that, after two days of a Lake Huron easterly or nor’- 
easter, the wind goes down to a breeze between midnight and 
3:00 a.m., swings gently around and comes up once more harder 
than ever but out of the south. It then goes to the west, finally 
abating there. If this experience was to be relied upon, the calm 
between midnight and 10:00 a.m. would flatten the seas enough 
for us to get over the channel bar for an uncomfortable but 
relatively safe short run. After figuring our distances and 
probable speed, we decided that if we could get over the bar by 
9:00 a.m., we would try to make the 30 miles down the coast 
and up Thunder Bay to Alpena. The barometer, which had 
been steady all day.and evening, showed its expected quick rise 
and about midnight the air temperature came up a little. So far, 
it looked as though we were right. 

The Mate and I were up early the next morning, securing 
everything for the bouncing it was to get. The day began warm; 
even looked as if it might clear. To all appearances, the storm 
was over. We knew better than that. Marion and Bruce awak- 
ened to the stuttering grumble of the cold engines. On deck and 
bolstered by the improved weather, they pooh poohed our pre- 
diction of a rough trip. At 8:00 a.m., we bucked across the en- 
trance bar, ran three miles due east to avoid the rocky spit 

extending from the southern end of 
the harbor, and brought her around 
to SSE for a passage close to Middle 
' Island. 
Ten minutes later, I had had 
enough. It wasn’t the course we 


The north arm of Presque Isle Harbor 
with the abandoned lighthouse on its tir 
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were on that worried me. The seas were large 
but head on and Bonny didn’t mind them a 
bit. What did worry me, though, was that the 
wind was beating my calculations by a 
couple of hours and was blowing hard al- 
ready. We were running, at the moment, in 
the lee of Middle and Thunder Bay Islands 
but would soon have to go around them and 
make a nine-mile unprotected WNW leg up 
the length of Thunder Bay. We realized that 
this run would put the large and steadily 
increasing seas right smack on our port beam. No thanks! 

While the trip so far that morning had been a little exciting — 
a nice day for a change, the long green seas towering high 
above us ahead and astern, the climb to the top of a huge roller 
and the exhilarating drop down its back to the beginning of the 
next climb — nothing had occurred to frighten them. So I’m 
sure Marion and Bruce thought me a little overcautious 
(among other things) when I suggested that they hang on. We 
were about to put back for Presque Isle Harbor. I do believe, 
though, that the process of making the turn changed their 
minds. Waiting until we approached a comparatively small one, 
I put the wheel over and gunned the engines. While the water 
on the high raised deck wasn’t exactly “solid,” it became 
quite blue before pouring off after we had completed the turn. 

The short trip back was a nightmare. The wind was back in 
earnest now and the clouds began to look nasty again. I couldn’t 
help thinking of the maelstrom we had to cross at the channel 
bar. About then the lines securing the big anchor parted. The 
Mate fought the wheel while I went forward, wedged myself 
between the escape hatch cover and the rail, and took turns 
swallowing lake water and cursing myself for not having re- 
placed the light line with something more substantial. I 
smashed my finger, and the railcap and bright deck were chewed 
up some before the 75-pound hook was lashed down again. 

By now, we could hear things crashing about below in spite of 
all we had done before leaving. The wind had shredded our club 
pennant and private burgee. The ensign halliards aft carried 
away and everyone was thoroughly soaked and cold. By the 
time we passed the five-foot spot (now bare at times) and over 
the frothing channel bar, we were damned pleased to be in 
sheltered water. After getting the two anchors well set again, 
we split the last two bottles of beer to wash down the last four 
straight ones, and set about squaring off the boat. Marion and 
Bruce retired gloomily to repair the shambles below. The 
Mate began rummaging in the far recesses of the galley for an 
overlooked can of practically anything, and I squirmed under 
the engine hatches to do a little oiling, tightening and general 
checking. 

An engine compartment is sometimes a good place to think, 
at least when there are women on board. The Mate has learned 
from experience that when I begin to tinker with an engine I 
develop the world’s worst temper. So it has become a custom 
that, when the motor hatches are open, nobody talks to the 
Skipper. There are occasions when this is extremely con- 
venient; this seemed like one of them. 

I began oiling starters, generators and distributors, and to 
think. We were safe enough but two days overdue. I couldn’t 
stay away from the office much longer and, besides, the family 
would eventually begin to worry in spite of our secondhand 
message. But of more immediate importance was the fact that 
we were getting good and hungry, and before us lay the prospect 
of an impossible lee shore run in a heavy blow before we could 
replenish the galley supplies. 

Just about then I burned myself on an exhaust manifold. 
That always makes me furious! Just about this time I heard a 
strange voice: “Ahoy there on the cruiser.” We all scrambled 
into the cockpit at the same time. Standing ankle-deep on the 
old pier was a rugged individual, in his late sixties, I judged. 
When we answered his hail, he launched the skiff we had pre- 
viously borrowed and sculled out to Bonny. “Saw you here 
and thought you might be in trouble,” he explained as he came 
alongside. “‘Ships grounded and boats lost all up and down the 
coast”? We asked him aboard, introduced ourselves and told 





A vista of Bay City Harbor as seen from the veranda of the Saginaw Bay Yacht Club 


him that our only danger was from slow starvation. He had re- 
cently bought one of the cottages on the shore and had been in- 
land about five miles visiting some friends, who were closing 
their summer hotel, when the storm struck. Trees across the 
trail had delayed his return home but, with the diligent use of 
an axe, he had opened the way so at last he had been able to get 
his car back to the harbor. A summer hotel, closing for the 
season, sounded to me like a reasonable supply base. Our friend 
quickly agreed to drive us to the place, 

Wonders never cease. The hotel keeper was an old friend of 
Bruce’s. Our hunch about food was right and we loaded the 
car with boxes, cases, packages and even beer. The owner was 
glad to see Bruce, and we were shortly on the way to his home to 
meet his wife who proved to be an old school friend of mine. 
We all got on famously and decided, eventually, to have dinner 
aboard ship that evening. So the seven of us headed back for 
Bonny. Next morning, despite threats of mutiny and worse, the 
Skipper and entire crew forced each other to take an extremely 
cool dip, and were dressed just in time to welcome our new-old 
friends aboard. They brought with them more food, a camera, 
and an outboard motor for our use as long as we had to remain. 

All day the weather had been moderating and we now felt 
that we could leave for Alpena in safety, if not in comfort. We 
said “So long” to our friends and again crossed the entrance 
bar. Although we had to keep a sharp lookout for driftwood, 
the 38-mile night run past Middle and around Thunder Bay 
Islands was magnificent. The sky was clear, the lights were 
always where they should be, we found the elusive turning buoy 
on time and, at 10:00 p.m., secured the last line to Gilchrest’s 
Dock, just below the bridge in Alpena. 

After an early breakfast ashore in the morning, we called the 
gasoline truck to refuel us for the 120-mile run to Bay City. By 
the time our fuel and water tanks were filled and we got under 
way, it was nearly noon. Heavy seas were running up the lake 
but they were smooth on top and Bonny loved them. After 
running about two hours in what I hoped was the ship channel, 
we sighted the smoke from a big coal-burning freighter about a 
point on the port bow. We shortly overtook her and got a 
course check, ending our anxiety as to whether we would end up 
in Canada or at the turning buoy which marks the beginning of 
the run to Gravelly Shoals Light. 

The turning buoy showed up in the right place and on time. 
Bonny performed beautifully and made just under 20 knots, 
despite the high seas. Twenty miles past Au Sable, we took a 
bearing on Tawas Light and changed course for the last leg of 
the run to Gravelly Shoals. Infamous Gravelly Shoals, which 
extend three miles offshore from Point Lookout, mark the 
northeastern entrance to Saginaw Bay, and the worst of our 
runs. The Bay, varies from 26 to 13 miles in width and is 51 
miles long. It is extremely shallow, particularly at its southern 
end. Ships bound for Saginaw or Bay City must run a careful 
course from Gravelly Shoals Light up the Bay to the beginning 
of the Saginaw River channel. This channel extehds eight miles 
into the bay and can be entered only at its end, as the dredging 
spoil was dumped on either side. The depth over this artificial 
bank is but two feet in some spots. The Mate and I were 
worried about this run for there had been no chance to check 
deviation on this course, and it was the only leg of the trip that 
could put us on the bottom with no warning. 

As we approached the Light, I began to think our good luck 
had returned with the good weather, for we discovered that we 
were overtaking a small steamer. We were long past the turn- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A CANADIAN PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 


Increasing the Size of a Yacht Club Fleet by 
the Sale of Club Financed Boats to Members 


By JAMES A. HYLAND 


yacht clubs during the war, one club, the Royal Canadian 

of Toronto, has emerged in far better condition than it 

was when the war started. On the face of it, there would be 
nothing extraordinary about this statement were it not for the 
fact that for this, as for all Canadian clubs, the war lasted six 
years. And six years is a long, long time. 

The advent of hostilities found the Royal Canadian with a 
fleet of yachts which were beginning to show the ravages of age, 
despite the efforts of enthusiastic owners and the staff of the 
club-owned boat shop to keep all craft in tiptop condition. The 
first call to arms swept away the majority of the racing crews, 
and subsequent calls made heavy inroads on those who re- 
mained. Boatbuilders, ships’ carpenters, riggers and yard 
help followed the same path until all that were left to keep the 
fleet sailing were a few old-timers. As time wore on, yacht 
after yacht disappeared; sold ‘down the river,”’ as owners be- 
came more engrossed in war work and, being unable to find 
crews to man their boats, gave 
up trying and sold out. 

Today, with the war behind 
us, the RCYC is experiencing 
an upsurge of member interest 
and activity resulting in one of 
the most successful seasons the 
club has ever known. While 
this happy situation is un- 
doubtedly being duplicated in 
yachting organizations through- 
out North America, there is 
one phase of the RCYC “ post- 
war program” which is unique. 
What is more important, it is 
providing a practical means of 
bringing new and desirable 
boats into the club’s fleet. 
Under this plan, the Club will 
financially assist members in 
the purchase of sailing vessels 
of approved design, construc- 
tion, condition and price by 
guaranteeing repayment of 
loans to be obtained by mem- 
bers through the Club bankers 
to finance the purchase of such sailing vessels. 

Here, briefly, is how it works: 

(1) Boats eligible for loans 

Dinghy, Star, Tumlaren, and any other class which may 

be added on the recommendation of the Sailing Com- 

mittee. The boats to be new and of satisfactory construc- 
tion. 

(2) Amount of loan available to purchaser 

Dinghy, $300; Star, $800; Tumlaren, $1,400 or any lesser 

sum not exceeding 60 per cent of the cost. 

(3) Security 

(a) Balance of purchase price must be paid in cash by 
the borrower. 

(b) The title to the boat to be in the name of the pur- 
chaser and the Club’s indirect liability to be secured 
by ship mortgage if boat is a registered vessel or by 
chattel mortgage if boat is unregistered. 

(c) Boat to be insured in name of purchaser with loss 
payable to Club as its interests may appear by 


| \ROM THE MANY trials and tribulations that beset all 





During the war members donned working clothes 
and bent to the task of taking care of their own craft 


marine policy approved by the Club and written at 
the expense of the purchaser. 

(4) Term of loan and repayment and interest rate 
The term may not exceed two years and shall be repayable 
in equal monthly installments. 

The effective rate of interest arranged with the Club’s 
bankers is 5 per cent. 

(5) Procedure to obtain a loan 
The purchaser to explain his requirement to the Sailing 
Committee and, upon the sailing committee indicating 
approval of the purchase, an authorized officer of the 
Club assists the purchaser in completing the loan and 
perfecting title. 

(6) Routine 

A note is drawn for the amount required plus interest. 
The bank will discount the note and the borrower will 
make monthly payments direct to the bank. 
(Example: Loan for $1,000, repayable 24 monthly install- 
ments. Actuarial table 
shows installments re- 
quired 5 per cent interest 
$43.85. $43.85 X 24 = 
$1,052.40. Interest 
charge, $52.40.) 

(7) While the limit for any 
note is two years, it is 
possible to refinance at 
the end of one year at 
the Club’s discretion. 
(Example: A $1,000 loan 
reduced to $500 in one 
year refinanced by a 
new note for $500 pay- 
able over two years.) 

(8) No application for fi- 
nancial assistance shall 
be rejected merely be- 
cause the boat does not 
fall within any of the 
foregoing classes. The 
Club may, but will not 
be obliged to, assist in 
the purchase of a used 
boat of any type or class 

where moderate assistance is required and the security is 
deemed adequate. 

In past years, on several occasions, attempts have been made 
by syndicates within the Club to form classes which would pro- 
vide good racing. The syndicates purchased a number of yachts 
of one class which were later resold to members of the Club at 
a fraction of their cost. 

While this method did provide good racing for a period of 
time, it also disclosed some undesirable weaknesses. It engen- 
dered in the minds of the Club sailors a hesitancy to lay out 
their own money when there was always the possibility of a 
Club syndicate absorbing half or more of the cost. It also left 
in its wake a distorted idea of values. A yacht that cost the 
syndicate $10,000 which had been sold to a member for $3,000 
became a $3,000 yacht in the eyes of the Club sailors and also 
becaine the yardstick by which they measured value of all 
other craft. Hence it was desirable to create a plan which had 
none of these disadvantages. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Pictured on a pre- 
delivery sail (right) 
is one of the first 
Hinckley ‘‘21s.” De- 
signed as a stock 
boat by John Alden 
for Henry Hinckley 
& Co., they are 28’ 
6” L.o.a., 21’ Lw.., 
8’ beam and 4’ 7” 
draft. The power 
plant is a Gray 
“Light Four” 


THREe “Fieors OF 
tre NEW FLEETS 





First of the new Gazelle one-designs (right) steps out on her 
shakedown sail on Long Island Sound. Designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens for the Zephyr Boat Co., these 22’ 7’ 
molded plywood centerboard boats have proven very lively. 
With a beam of 6’ 7” and a spacious cockpit layout (below), 
she combines comfortable day sailing qualities with the 
speed of a racing boat. Specifications include stainless steel! 
rigging, aluminum spars, turnbuckles below decks, bronze 


centerboard and mahogany hull and trim 













































A Steelcraft day cruiser model of the build- 
ers’ welded-steel ‘“‘26-footer’’ on her way 
to a new owner (left). Cabin appointments 
include an upper and lower berth, which i 
convertible to a divan, sink, icebox and a 
toilet room forward. The cockpit has a per- 
manent shelter with 6’ 2’’ headroom. She 

powered with a 95 hp. Kermath giving her 

a speed of 17 to 20 m.p.h 


Morris Rosenfeld 
























































































































Our geology class was experiencing its initial opportunity of getting 
firsthand information about the “rocks” in the Gulf Stream 


LAST TO BERMUDA 


The Story of the Last Boat To Finish In The 
Race of 1938 


By CHARLES W. CROUSE 


UCH HAS been written about Ocean racing 
by Alf Loomis, Bill Taylor and other 
yachting luminaries, but always from 
the point of view of the winning boats 
or leaders of the fleet. Inasmuch as this 
is a Bermuda Race year, it is about 
time that someone made known the 
angle of one who not only failed to place but who came in a bad 
last. Someone is going to be in that position, and others who 
might enter but are afraid of a similar occurrence might as well 
know what it is like not even to have the privilege of seeing the 
fleet ahead. It is easy for me to write as an authority on this 
subject for, in the 1938 Bermuda Race, I entered my schooner 
Vega and finished in that unenviable position, The one consola- 
tion offered for this place is that you do not have D.N.F. printed 
after your name. 

Vega is a knockabout schooner 47’ 6” 0.a., designed by 
Eldredge-McInnis and built in 1931. We bought her eleven 
years ago from the late General Patton, with the sole intent of 
cruising on the Chesapeake and for use as a summer home for 
the family. With 1000 sq. ft. of sail, she is a comfortable cruising 
boat though, measured by modern requirements, definitely not 
in the racing class. I studied navigation while sailing around 
the bay and, having sailed Vega in the 1937 New London- 
Gibson Island Race, I looked forward to sailing in the Bermuda 
Race. I believe the urge is in every man from the time he is 
master of his first boat, no matter how small, some day to sail 
a real boat on blue water. My crew consisted of Paul Wood, 
Bud Euler, Harry Hutchinson, Jim Haggy and Bill Buckley. 
All of us had raced and sailed small boats ranging from sneak- 
boxes to Stars since we were kids. Most of them had been with 
me in the race of ’37 but none of us had-had any real experience 
in ocean racing. Knowing our boat’s limitations, we had no 
false hopes of our chances, but expected that there would be at 
least a few boats of our type to keep us company in the rear. We 
started with little knowledge of what to expect; for, in casting 
about for information as to equipment, conditions, navigation 
problems, etc., we could not find among our friends or acquaint- 
ances a single person who could give us any real dope. 

Our first experience in the serious side of ocean racing was 
when the inspection committee came aboard and examined the 
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boat and crew from keel to truck. Several suggestions were made 
such as securing the hatches with ring bolts and line and in- 
serting a second rope in the life rail so that a body could not fall 
through. As we were, I think, the youngest crew in the fleet and 
I know the most inexperienced, the outcome seemed dubious 
until Mr. Stone, of YacuTINnG, seeing the longing in our eyes, 
put in a good word for us and to our great relief we were given 
the O.K, 

The lighter side of ocean racing we discovered that night at 
the Cruising Club dinner in Newport. There were a lot of old 
men but none of them looked tired as Alf Loomis is wont to 
describe them. The dinner was most enjoyable and a few 
speeches by contestants from Canada and England gave the 
affair a sort of international air. We just managed to make 
the New York Yacht Club float for the trip back to Vega in the 
tender. Rod Stephens was aboard with his accordion, and we 
were sure during that ride through the harbor with the beauti- 
ful starlit night as a background that this ocean racing business 
was something a man could take in his stride. 

We were still in this mood when the race started the next day 
off Brenton Reef Lightship. It was one of those perfect days 
at sea, a nice breeze, smooth water and the magnificent sight of 
Class A crossing the line almost as one. Right alongside was the 
schooner Yankee of round-the-world fame, watching the event. 
We crossed the line, did our best to get the most out of Vega, 
streamed our log and watched the other boats disappearing 
over the horizon. The first night was hazy with a gentle breeze, 
but sunrise brought a nice bit of wind, though not varying from 
dead ahead as it had been since the start. Two yachts were in 
sight but not close enough to identify and, strange to say, both 
astern. We were still on the starboard tack and our noon posi- 
tion showed us to be a bit west of the rhumb line and with 
approximately 110 miles made good on our course. 

I had figured that if we made 100 miles per day we would be 
lucky. In a dead header with any kind of a sea, I still can’t 
understand how a boat of the type of Vega can average four 
knots to windward. By evening it began to blow and I imagined 
by all signs of weather and the temperature of the water that 
we were in the Gulf Stream. All that I had heard and read about it 
from the small boat angle was beginning to happen. My personal 
experiences with this body of water had been while in Furness 
Bermuda Line boats and European and southern bound steam- 
ers. From their high decks it was a beautiful color, with stream- 
ers of gulf weed and occasional flying fish, balmy days and 
nights and sometimes a little roll which made for a few empty 
seats in the dining saloon. However, from our worm’s eye view it 
was entirely different; instead of the blue, it was a dirty dark 
gray color. As the wind whipped off the tops of the waves and 
zipped them across the deck, they were cold and it was no place 
to be even for a flying fish. The anemometer stood between a 
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As a crew we started out with little knowledge of what to expect, but 
our education was quick in coming 
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good 25 to 30 and the geology class was getting first hand in- 
formation about the rocks in the Gulf Stream. We had all work- 
ing sail up, the old ship was taking a hell of a beating and 
geting as wet below as she was on deck. 

Squalls came along on regular schedule, but we found we 
could luff through them without lowering sail, which is more 
than you can do with them in the Chesapeake. We carried on 
until noon the next day when by dead reckoning I figured we 
were in 38:17N, 67:48W, some 65 miles to the eastward of the 
line and with a run of 160 miles from the noon before. To our 
unpracticed eyes the ocean looked mighty rough, with a tre- 
mendous swell running so that at times we were perched on a 
mountain while at others lost in the valleys. On top of all this 
was a miserable, breaking sea. We were now taking in more 
water than our regular pump would handle and, after a confer- 
ence, figured that the pace was too much for Vega so decided to 
heave to, a new experience for all and something I had always 
been curious about. We lowered jib and main, lashed the wheel 
over, and were amazed by the results. She lay nicely off the 
wind, not nearly so much water came aboard, and we broke out 
the eight foot galvanized bilge pump required by the Cruising 
Club. We proceeded to clear out the bilge for the water was now 
over the floor boards in the cabin. Strange to.say no one was or 
had been sick but the continued terrific action of the boat made 
everyone sleepy. We took it easy, had something to eat and by 
evening it seemed either to moderate a bit or else we were getting 
used to it. During this interval, we took in no more water below 
so we decided there was nothing radically wrong with the ship. 
All night and next morning this miserable weather continued 
with no let-up in the squalls, which by now had become as much 
a part of the scenery as the sea itself. 

Then a miracle happened for, after one particularly vicious 
blow, we sailed from one world into another, into bright sun- 
light, the first for two days. We could look back and see the solid 
cloud bank over the Stream but we were in a new land of flat 
bottomed clouds, a smooth sea and a warm sun. We set a genoa, 
the only extra canvas we can use to windward, and spread on 
deck what we could to dry. What there was no room for on 
deck remained soggy below. 

As near as I could figure with only one shot at the sun, we 
were in 37:25N, 66:25W, still further to eastward. However, 
as Bermuda was still to windward and had been since we started, 
we continued on the starboard tack, thinking that the wind 
would have to change from dead ahead sometime. Two days 
later found us to eastward, some 140 miles from the rhumb line. 
We tacked and toward evening saw our first ship in four days. 
She was a large steamer and altered her course, but not within 
hailing distance. We broke out our code flags ‘‘What is our 
position?” When she answered 34:46:64, we were highly elated 
as it showed only 4 miles difference from our calculated position. 
She disappeared in a matter of minutes, leaving us with our 
light airs alone on a lonely ocean, still 125 miles from our goal. 
Noon next day found us 34:40N, 65:15W and, from the direction 





Pumping out the Gulf Stream via the stove pipe 























































“Vega” is a knockabout schooner 47’ 6” 0.a., designed by Eldredge- 
Melnnis and built in 1931 


of the wind it looked as though we could tack and lay the mark. 
This we did, and 24 hours later were in the latitude of Bermuda 
but approximately 50 miles to the westward. As we changed 
course the wind veered a bit and for the next six hours we en- 
joyed our only free sail of the trip. The breeze, which had been 
light for the last four days, turned into a stiff southerly and it 
looked as though we would cover the last 50 miles in nothing 
flat, providing the boat held together. We began to take in water 
below and the main began to split, fortunately near the head. 
It took us nearly an hour to lower, sew, and set it again. Towards 
evening, a squall came and left us with no visibility. This 
dimmed our hopes of picking up the light and, with our land- 
fall so close, the suspense was nerve racking. Suddenly the rain 
stopped and, bearing true and clear, there was our light. For all 
of us novices it was a great moment, our first landfall and right 
on the button, even if we were two or three days late. 

Approaching the finish line we saw flares and assumed that it 
was a boat finishing and thought how lucky we were to be that 
close to any other yacht. When we got to the line at 2:00 a.m., 
our own flares were soaked and refused to ignite. The flares we 
had seen we later learned were from a British warship anchored 
near the finish. Our time of finishing gave us an elapsed time of 
7:10:10 or, with our allowance, 6:16:59. 

We stood off and on until daybreak when, with a magnificent 
day coming up, we sailed around to Hamilton Harbor. None 
of the crew had been there before and the smell of the breeze 
off the land laden with the perfume of trees and flowers was al- 
most too much. Breakfast was forgotten and never was a sail 
enjoyed more than that early morning trip through the narrow 
channel. We anchored with the rest of the fleet but no sooner 
was the hook down than a committee boat asked us to move. 
This we did, after the slight nuisance of clearing our anchor 
which was hooked into a cable. It took all of us to heave it up, 
lash, clear the anchor and drop the cable. After this bit of action, 
we were set-ups for John White of the “Souvenir,” who came 
aboard to officially welcome us with a pitcher of “Souvenir 
Milk Punch.” We learned that all the boats were in with the 
exception of a few that had broken down and returned to port. 
We had missed all the parties and awarding of prizes, but the 
report that 14 persons were in the hospital due to cycling and 
other mishaps was some consolation. All this was lost on the 
crew for, after the first round of milk punch, they had their 
eyes on the shore and wanted to get their feet on good solid land 
for a change. Mr. Stone was one of the first men we met on the 
porch of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club and I thought he 
(Continued on page 114) 
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THE POSTWAR COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Peacetime Functions and Organization Mark New Program 


have been giving a great deal of thought to the postwar 

organization of the Auxiliary. During the war years, the 
Auxiliary was not only vastly expanded but was militarized to a 
large degree as a part of the Temporary Reserve. Recent direc- 
tives indicate that all present-day planning should be predicated 
on a speedy return to peacetime functions and organization. 

As an example of the current trend in Auxiliary affairs, a re- 
cent directive has reéstablished ownership or part ownership of 
a facility as a prerequisite for membership. The effect of this 
directive is to return to pleasure boats as the focal point of the 
organization. Inasmuch as recent legislation authorized radio 
stations and airplanes as facili- 
ties upon which membership 
could be based, it is planned to 
establish a small radio network 
in each District for emergency 
duty, in addition to a limited 
number of planes. In that con- 
nection it is interesting to note 
that the wartime membership 
of non-facility owning person- 
nel will not be jeopardized pro- 
viding membership with Aux- 
iliary was in effect on April 15, 
1946. 

At the 1946 National Auxili- 
ary Conference held this spring, 
numerous studies were made 
by committees resulting in rec- 
ommendations for changes in 
current instructions. In gen- 
eral, these recommendations 
were accepted by the Coast 
Guard. Among the outstanding 
changes was the return to pre- 
war organization and designa- 
tions. The titles of Commo- 
dore, Vice Commodore and Training Officer were reéstablished 
on the district level; Captain, Vice Captain and Training Officer 
on the division level and Commander, Vice Commander and 
Training Officer on the flotilla level. In addition to the grade of 
Navigator, Senior Navigator and Master Navigator, petty 
officer designations are authorized for personnel who success- 
fully pass Institute courses or qualify by examination. Author- 
ized designations are Boatswain’s Mates, Radiomen, Electronic 
Technician’s Mates, Motor Machinist’s Mates, Aviation Pilots, 
Aviation Machinist’s Mates, Yeomen, Storekeepers and Phar- 
macist’s Mates. 

Aviation and communication divisions have been eliminated 
as divisions as has also the marine division. Members in the 
former two categories may become members of any regular 
flotilla or establish one of their own. 

The shore establishment uniform remains basic and effective 
with certain changes in insignia. The possession of uniforms is 
optional with the members. Insignia changes include elimination 
of Auxiliary shoulder patch which is replaced by an Auxiliary 
sleeve device. Gold stripes remain effective for all active elected 
officers and black stripes indicate the highest office held for past 
officers. Regulation rating badges without the eagle will indicate 
specialties. These latter designations are not to be worn by 
officers. 

In an effort to eliminate paper work, numerous changes 
have been made in forms and procedures. As an example, com- 
pleted applications are now forwarded directly to the district 
by the basic flotilla. This eliminates routine indorsements which 
in the past has delayed action on applications. Photographs 


[== RECENT months Coast Guard Headquarters 
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In peacetime as in war, Coast Guard officers assist mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary in planning operational activities 


and fingerprints are no longer required on membership cards. 
During recent months a definite upsurge of interest and activ- 

ity has been noted throughout the country. The authorization 
to utilize one or more 83-footers in each district for Auxiliary 
training has been received with enthusiasm. New Auxiliary 
training hases are being established by the members in several 
districts and summer activities are now in full swing. 

A number of new Directors have recently been assigned to the 
field to replace officers who are due to be relieved. Among the 
new district directors are: 

Commander Hans F’. Slade, USCG, Ist CG District, Boston. 

Commander J. H. Forney, USCG, 2nd CG District, St. Louis. 

Commander Spencer F. Hew- 
ins, USCG, 4th CG District, 
Philadelphia. 

Commander Joseph R. Scul- 
lion, USCG, 5th CG Dis- 
trict, Norfolk. 

Commander Allen Winbeck, 
USCG, 7th CG District, 
Miami. 

Commander James C. Wend- 
land, USCG, 9th CG Dis- 
trict, Cleveland. 

Captain John L. Steinmetz, 
USCG, 11th CG District, 
Long Beach. 

Commander George H. Miller, 
USCG, 12th CG District, 
San Francisco. 

Commander Donald T. Adams, 
USCG, 13th CG District, 
Seattle. 

The new Assistant Director 
is Lt. Comdr. Warner K. 
Thompson, USCG, 3rd CG 
District, New York. Com- 
mander O.C.B. Wev, USCG, 
who prior to the war was Director, 2nd Coast Guard District, 
St. Louis, has been assigned as the Assistant Chief Director at 
Headquarters. 


U. 5. Coast Guard Photo 


* * * 


In recent months the Auxiliary has experimented with a type 
of inspection classed as “courtesy” and designed to augment 
routine motor boat inspections. The experiment proved to be 
more than satisfactory and a late directive by the Commandant 
sets up the plan on a national basis effective immediately. 

In general the plan is to conduct inspections (a) to determine 
if the owner is or is not complying with required laws and to ad- 
vise him accordingly; (b) to advise the owner as to recommended 
equipment and maintenance not required by law, but which are 
designed to increase safety in boat operation; and (c) to supply 
information concerning the Coast Guard and the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, the facilities each have to offer in the area, and the 
educational and practical value that membership in the Aux- 
iliary has for the motor boat owner. 

Inspections will be conducted by especially selected and 
trained Auxiliarists. Tact, knowledge of the motor boat laws and 
equipment, and a deep interest in the program are elements 
which will govern the selection. The Coast Guard emphasizes 
the fact that no reports of violations will be submitted and that 
no police powers are vested in the Auxiliary for this purpose. 
This program will be conducted in the interests of safety of life 
and property and to assist old and new boat owners in comply- 
ing with the law. In addition, it is believed that owners in 
general will welcome recommendations covering safety im prove- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Some hollow spars which have been improperly stored. Note the 
severe distortion of the two spars in the foreground 


“MASTS ARE LIKE MEN” 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


fender Columbia, back in 1899, John B. Herreshoff, 

who you will recollect was blind, stooped down, so goes 
the story, and picked up a chip of the wood from which her 
mast was being built. Said he, ‘‘ Masts are like men. No two are 
alike. I can tell from the feel of this chip that this spar is of 
heavier wood than the one we built for the Defender in 1895.” 
And, according to the story teller, he was absolutely right. The 
spar was heavier. 

The craft of the sparmaker dates back into the dim days of 
antiquity and, even in this country the history of the Pigeon 
Hollow Spar Co. goes back well over a century. They made 
spars for most of the famous clipper ships of Donald McKay 
and many of the well-known Gloucester fishing schooners which 
are fast fading into the limbo of things past. While some of 
these sticks were big enough, in all conscience, the huge hollow 
spars made for some modern yachts exceed in size even the 
main yard of McKay’s Great Republic, a spar which measured 
120 feet from yard arm to yard arm and was 28 inches in the 
slings. The main lower mast of this fine ship, which was 44 inches 
in diameter and 131 feet long, was much heavier but not so tall 
as the stick in a Cup yacht. This great clipper spar was made 
of hard (or yellow) pine and was built up of many pieces, but 
was not hollow as a yacht mast would be. 

When the Cup defense candidates Enterprise, Whirlwind and 
Weetamoe were built, the spar shop of Henry B. Nevins, at 
City Island, turned out three huge hollow masts, each oval in 
section, the oval measuring 18 by 24 inches and the sticks being 
168 feet long from heel to truck. These masts were of straight 
grained spruce, which is beyond a doubt the finest wood for 
yacht spars. They were probably the largest hollow wooden 
masts which have ever been constructed. Spars such as these 
are made of glued-up segments with many scarphs whose ratios 
are 12:1. They are hollowed by curved bladed adzes in the 
hands of experts, and their outer surface is planed to the proper 


Wisi THE Herreshoff yard was building the Cup de- 
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contour with planes having hollowed blades to conform to the 
curvature of the spar’s circumference. First the spar is shaped 
“8-square”’, then ‘‘16-square” and then it is rounded off. No 
machine can do this work for the mast is not symmetrical, being 
absolutely straight on its after side, all the taper coming on the 
fore side. In the smaller sizes — that is, less than 70 feet long — 
the spar is hollowed with a shaper; the forward half and the 
after half being done separately and then glued together with 
(if the spar be oval) suitable spacers between to give the re- 
quired fore and aft dimension. 

Masts which are circular in section are generally made up 
in eight segments (or ‘“‘staves”) and each segment is in turn 
made of four pieces carefully scarphed together so that the 
finished spar consists of 32 pieces. Joints must be as perfect as 
the hand of man can make them. They are long scarphs with a 
ratio of 12 to 1 and their faces are hand planed to assure a good 
fit, for, strange as it may seem, the thinner the glue line, the 
stronger the joint. 

Lest some of my readers might think that the lumber shortage 
is something new, I can tell you that aspects of it go back at 
least to the middle of the past century. Originally the native 
white pine which came from the forests of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts was considered the best 
spar material. As this timber stand was depleted, big sticks had 
to be brought in from Pennsylvania, Michigan and even from 
Ontario. For a long time the finest spar material came from 
Michigan. Now, the biggest sticks come from the Pacific North- 
west where the straight Douglas fir trees grow in abundance. 
Since the principal source of supply is the state of Oregon, the 
wood has been miscalled ‘Oregon Pine.” In the early days of 
the northwest lumber trade, the Pigeon firm used to charter a 
square rigger and bring a cargo of 800 sticks back around the 
Horn to their spar yard in East Boston. These sticks usually 
ran from 100 feet to 124 feet in length. 

In the early days the making of a big spar was all hand work 
with broadaxe and adze. The modern sparmaker has the ad- 
vantages of power driven saws, shapers and lathes for cutting 
out the individual pieces from which the big sticks are con- 
structed and for shaping them quickly and truly. 

The lathe on which a spar is turned, while operating on the 
same principle as any other, is quite different in detail from 
the usual machine tool of the name. In the first place, the dis- 
tance between centers may be as much as 150 feet and the 
swing may be sufficient to take a stick of timber 30 inches in 
diameter — quite an order for any machine tool. Perhaps the 
accompanying illustrations shows better than words how the 
job is done. After the big spar has been turned down to the 
required diameter, it is planed by hand to remove the marks of 
the turning tools. Finally, it is sanded, primed and varnished, 
ready for shipment or stepping. 

Not all hollow spars are of such huge proportions, however. 
When you get down to the sizes required for the average yacht 
of today you find that the built-up hollow mast has a rival in the 
light and less expensive “box” mast. The latter, while perhaps 
not so efficient aerodynamically, is nevertheless a very satis- 
factory spar. It must be carefully built of the best materials and 
workmanship if it is to 
give satisfaction. 

There is no question 
that the best material 
for wooden spars is 
straight-grained, Sitka 
spruce whose weight is 
20 to 25 per cent less 
than that of Douglas 
fir, the second choice in 
woods for yacht spars. 

The present prices of 
spars has, like every- 
thing else, risen in 
comparison with pre- 
war levels. For exam- 
ple: a 36-foot Pigeon 
hollow mast finished 





Section of a Hollow Mast 
showing & “staves, 
Shaded areas will be 
cut away. 
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Staves before assembling (left). A spar bench (center) and (right) a lathe supporting ring. Note the small screw jacks for centering the spar 


varnished and crated, used to cost about $65 before the war, it 
now will run to almost $100. The boom for the same rig has 
advanced proportionately, while the wire rigging, supplied by 
another firm, has gone up from $55 to $75. Back in the clipper 
ship era a master sparmaker earned $18 per week, or $3 per 
10-hour day, a mere 30 cents per hour. Today, the same 
class of workmanship commands about four times as much. 
While we all know that the cost of labor has advanced during 
the war years, some are not aware of the great increase in the 
cost of materials. “Spar stock” from which good masts are 
made has increased from $80 to $225 per 1000 board feet, f.o.b. 
New England ports. By the time it is carted and stacked in 
sheds, it will cost about $300 per thousand feet. Of this class 
of wood, one must expect about a 10 per cent rejection for 
faulty timber. Spruce has gone as high as $500 per thousand 
feet. 

Not every glue, no matter how good its holding qualities, is 
suitable for sparmaking. Spar glue should have a good degree of 
elasticity to permit the spar to flex without harming the glue 
joint. The Pigeons have perfected their own glue formula over 
the years. They use a hot glue which is water resistant but must 
be protected against moisture. In gluing joints with this kind 
of adhesive, it is usually necessary to heat the wood as well as 
the glue and (since the latter must be applied while quite hot) 
to work very fast. For this reason it is impractical to glue a spar 
over 70 feet long by this method. The Nevins yard uses casein 
glue for all spars while the Pigeons use it only on their really 
big ones. The clamps are arranged handily near the place where 
they will be used since speed in clamping is essential to a good 
joint. The Nevins spar shop uses quick-adjustable bar clamps 
spaced every 9)% inches (two clamps at each station — on op- 
posite sides of the spar). The clamps are tightened until the sur- 
face of the wood is depressed by their pressure and the glue 
squeezes out of the joints. 


° 


lathe spindles which support the ends of the spar (right) 


A “spar bench” upon which masts are assembled consists of 
a series of supports somewhat resembling horses. These are 
spaced four feet on centers and stand 3214 inches high. Their 
upper surfaces should be all in perfect alignment or the spars 
will be out of true. A well maintained spar bench will be fre- 
quently checked for alignment. The after side of a mast is 
placed against the spar bench while gluing to assure its being 
absolutely straight. 

A good spar, like any other piece of valuable equipment, de- 
serves the best of care. If in a cruising boat which is kept in wet 
storage, the mast may winter as well in position as it will in a 
spar shed but there is always the possibility of dampness around 
the partners so it is probably safer to pull the sticks and store 
them out of the weather. If you elect to leave your spars in the 
boat, be sure to protect them well from the weather and to 
provide some means of preventing water from running down into 
the partners. Where a boat is hauled out for the winter, it is un- 
questionably better to remove the sticks since the vibration set 
up by winter gales as well as the weight of the spars on a par- 
tially supported hull may prove harmful. 

If spars are stored in a spar shed, be sure that they are ade- 
quately supported by closely spaced slings or brackets; that 
they are not so close to the outside wall of the shed that. one 
side of the spar will get much colder than the other; and they 
should be in a dim light. Warm winter sunlight pouring through 
a window looks nice and feels fine, but it can put a permanent 
crimp in the best of spars if they are long exposed to its rays. 
In spite of all precautions and the best of workmanship, spars 
will sometimes acquire a permanent twist or a buckle. Usually 
there is little that can be done to correct this condition. If the 
mast is round it is usually possible to move the track so that it 
will again run in a straight line. Spreader fittings and mast 
tangs will also need moving, in all likelihood. An oval or a pear- 
(Continued on page 117) 
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A big, partially turned spar in the lathe (left) and one of the rollers on which the ring will bear. The ring and spar in position (center). One of the 
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Ir the past ten years sailing as a sport 
for the college undergraduate has 
progressed beyond the dreams of 
those who had a part in introducing 
dinghy competition to the student 
body. 

Racing one of the Coast Guard 
Academy 12-footers (right) during an 
ICYRA regatta on the Thames River. 
The crew is giving an agile demonstra- 
tion of the fine art of hiking 


TEN YEARS OF INTER-COLLEGIATE RACING 


U. S. Coast Guard Acedemy Photo 


The I-C.Y.R.A. Is Today a Major Yachting Organization 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE 







HE YEAR 1946 marks the tenth anniversary of 

f a development in college yachting which 
has provided the major impetus for the 
growth and expansion of the sport and of 
the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation. In 1936, dinghy racing was intro- 
duced and the hitherto small and exclusive 
I.C.Y.R.A. was reorganized. In these ten years, sailing as a 
sport for the college undergraduate has progressed beyond the 
dreams of those who had a part in introducing dinghy compe- 
tition. Moreover, college sailing demonstrated its vitality by 
carrying on successfully in spite of the handicaps engendered by 
war. 

Today it is no longer an infant, viewed by college officials 
with tolerance, but rather a healthy youngster full of vitality 
and plans for a bright future. The I.C.Y.R.A. is now composed 
of 22 regular and nine associate member college yacht clubs and 
athletic associations. With the exception of Michigan, the 
members are all in the New England and Atlantic seaboard 
states, but there is reason to believe its activities will shortly 
expand into other sections of this nation and into Canada. 

In the pre-war years, interest in college yacht racing had 
commenced to develop on the Pacific Coast, in the South and 
Southwest, around the Great Lakes and in Canada. Less per- 
manently organized than the clubs of the Eastern colleges, 
these groups of sailors were temporary casualties of World 
War II but there are already indications of their revival. It is 


Instruction in coast- 
wise piloting at the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
Sailing Pavilion 
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hoped that all sections will soon be allied with the parent 
association. 

As early as the 1890s, yachting groups and clubs existed in a 
number of Eastern colleges for the purpose of gathering together 
kindred spirits and for an occasional regatta or annual cruise, 
with New London’s Harvard-Yale rowing races as the usual 
destination. Competitive sailing was, however, on an intramural 
or local rather than an intercollegiate basis until the late ’20s. 

In 1928, Arthur Knapp promoted a triangular contest be- 
tween crews from Harvard, Princeton and Yale, along lines 
similar to the Sears Cup National Junior Championship. com- 
petition, in one-design Eight-Metres at Southport, Conn. Out of 
this series came the annual competition for the McMillan Cup 
and a loose organization composed of Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Princeton, Williams, and Yale, known as the Inter- 
Collegiate Yacht Racing Association, existing to conduct races 
for the McMillan Cup. The idea germinated by Knapp and his 
successors, including the late Carl Weagant, Rod Stephens, 
Briggs Cunningham, Bill Crowe, Jack Odell, Bill Cox, Bill and 
Mike Cudahy, and Stanton Deland, appealed to undergraduates 
at other institutions; but, owing to the necessity of borrowing 
boats for this racing, the I.C.Y.R.A. had to decline numerous 
requests to expand the competition. Thus for eight years, al- 
though the McMillan Cup was producing spirited competition 
and acquiring tradition, the growth of college yachting was 
retarded. 

The first factor contributing to the modern intercollegiate 
sailing picture was the discovery on New Year’s Day, 1932, that 
sailing small dinghies, out of the normal yachting season, could 
produce a world of sport and fun. This “frostbite” movement 
naturally attracted hardy young men of college age. Around 
Boston and New York, a number of such youngsters bought 
and raced dinghies and eventually their thoughts turned to 
college competition in them. Under Bill Cudahy’s leadership, 
Harvard students occasionally invited groups from Dartmouth, 
Princeton, and Yale for match competition in 1934 and 1935. 
During the same years, the Princeton Yacht Club acquired a 
small fleet of Class A, or “ Tiger,’’ dinghies for sailing and racing 
on Lake Carnegie. Princeton, thus, was the first college yacht 
club to have a dinghy fleet of its own. 

It remained for two colleges outside the organization to give 
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real impetus to the dreams of Cox and Cudahy. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1935-36, independent movements 
got under way at Brown and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Dean Fox, undergraduate commodore 
of the Brown University Yacht Club, a dinghy en- 
thusiast, enlisted the support of Professor Zenas Bliss and Bill 
Dyer in acquiring a fleet of a dozen Class D dinghies for under- 
graduate and intercollegiate competition. These boats were de- 
livered in the spring of 1936 and the Brown club staged the first 
big college regatta at Bristol that year. This event developed 
into Brown’s annual Spring Open Regatta for the Lucian 
Sharpe Memorial Trophy which had its 11th sailing this spring. 

The development at M.I.T. was on a more ambitious scale 
and, by the spring of 1936, far exceeded the expectations of its 
sponsors. A number of persons contributed to the Tech move- 
ment but the man most responsible was Professor Erwin H. 
Schell, who conceived the idea of a greater utilization of the 
Charles River Basin— at Tech’s front lawn—by under- 
graduates for recreational purposes. 

Not a yachtsman himself, Professor Schell discussed his idea 
with the late Henry A. Morss, then graduate treasurer of the 
Institute; Professor George Owen, of the naval architecture 
department; Walter C. ‘Jack’? Wood, a Tech alumnus and 
dinghy enthusiast, and a number of prominent Boston yachts- 
men. Displays of “frostbite’’ dinghies and a mass meeting 
assured adequate undergraduate support, so Professor Schell 
set about raising a fund for 20 dinghies. The alumni of M.I.T. 
and yachtsmen, many of them graduates of other institutions, 
oversubscribed to the extent that 36 dinghies and a launch were 
acquired and a fine boathouse was built on the shore of the 
Basin. 

In May, 1936, M.I.T. sponsored its first major intercollegiate 
dinghy regatta on the Charles River Basin, with nine colleges 
participating. This event was for a trophy given by the Boston 
Dinghy Club sailed for semi-annually until 1941 and once a 
year since. The Boston Dinghy Club Cup is thus the oldest 
I.C.Y.R.A. sailing trophy for dinghy competition and the 16th 
contest for it was held this past spring. 

Out of the success of these dinghy regattas at Brown and 
M.I.T. arose discussions and meetings resulting in a reorgani- 
zation of the I.C.Y.R.A. The president of that body, F. Stanton 
Deland, Jr., of Harvard, and others saw that dinghy racing 
opened an entirely new field for college yachting. The reorgani- 
zation of the Association was completed at Marblehead, Mass., 
in June, 1936, during the annual McMillan Cup Series. The 
Brown University Yacht Club and the M.I.T. Nautical Associ- 
ation joined the Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, Wil- 
liams, and Yale Corinthian Yacht Clubs as charter members of 
the reorganized I.C.Y.R.A., with Frederick H. Brooke, of 
Yale, as its first president. 

In the fall of 1936, Brown sponsored its first Fall Open 
Regatta; Tech held the second sailing of the Boston Dinghy 
Club Cup and another traditional event was launched with a 
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One of the finest boathouses enjoyed by an ICYRA 

fleet is the one built a few years ago (left) at the Coast 

Guard Academy, New London, Conn. It is at the end 
of a curved breakwater 


The Sailing Pavilion at M.I.T. (below) is located on the 
Charles River in the heart of Boston. Countless cham- 
pion skippers had their beginnings here 


regatta between Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard and M.I.T. The 
Coast Guard Academy subsequently became a regular com- 
petitor in this event, for which a trophy honoring the contribu- 
tion of M.I.T.’s Sailing Director, “‘Jack’’ Wood, was given in 
1940. 

The next step came in the spring of 1937 when the Associ- 
ation sponsored its first National Dinghy Championship as a 
companion event for the McMillan Cup. Through the efforts of 
M.I.T., a group of yachtsmen donated a trophy for the dinghy 
championship in memory of the late Henry A. Morss, one of the 
founders of the Tech sailing program. These donors included 
Charles Francis Adams, Charles P. Curtis, Edwin A. Board- 
man, Charles H. W. Foster, Chandler Hovey, and Gerard B. 
Lambert. The Morss Trophy, a beautiful sterling silver bow] of 
the Paul Revere type, remains the highest prize of intercollegiate 
dinghydom and has been competed for 10 times, with the most 
recent sailing this past May. 

With each sailing of the Boston Dinghy Club Cup, the entry 
lists grew. In the spring of 1938, the Trinity College Nautical 
Association and the University of Pennsylvania became the 
9th and 10th members of the association. The Tufts Yacht 
Club, and the Midshipmen’s Boat Club of the Naval Academy, 
joined in 1939. Annapolis immediately bought a dozen Inter- 
national 14-foot dinghies to augment its knockabouts, half- 
raters and Stars. Shortly thereafter, the Navy also acquired 
Vamarie and Highland Light and the first of its smaller cruising- 
racing yawls. The Naval Academy has always been most 
generous with the use of its sailing facilities for the conduct of 
championships, regattas, and eliminations by the I.C.Y.R.A. 

The year 1939 brought the membership to 16 colleges as 
Lafayette, Boston University, the Coast Guard Academy, and 
Michigan joined. Michigan brought the Mid-West into the 
college sailing picture, and the Coast Guard Academy’s member- 
ship was shortly to mean another large fleet. In the same year, 
the Association first sponsored a semi-annual regatta for non- 
members in the New England area, to encourage the develop- 
ment of new college yacht clubs. 

The University of New Hampshire and Northeastern Uni- 
versity, which had won the first three non-member competitions 
in New England, entered the I.C.Y.R.A. in 1940. In the next 
two years, interest spread rapidly as non-member regattas were 
sponsored in the Middle Atlantic and Mid-West districts. A 
Canadian Inter-Collegiate Dinghy Association, composed of 
McGill, Queens, The Royal Military College, and Toronto, was 
formed. On the Pacific Coast, students at-California, Southern 
California, Stanford, California Tech, and other colleges or- 
ganized a Pacific Coast association which sponsored a few re- 
gattas prior to December, 1941. The Texas colleges also held 
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some regattas and there were yachting movements in the 
South at The Citadel, Miami, and Rollins. Brown and M.I.T. 
conducted several regattas for the Eastern Women’s Colleges. 

During the last year before Pearl Harbor, the I.C.Y.R.A. 
greatly expanded its activity. This was partially made possible 
by the Coast Guard Academy, under the guidance of the super- 
intendent, Rear Admiral (then Captain) James Pine and Cap- 
tain (then Lieut. Commander) Harold C. ‘‘ Hap” Moore, of the 
Seamanship Department. Between the time the Coast Guard 
Academy became interested in intercollegiate sailing in 1939 and 
1943, this service school acquired eight Stars, a like number of 
International 14-footers, and 31 12- and 10-foot dinghies as well 
as the schooners Atlantic, Curlew, Innisfail; and Teragram. 

These facilities made it possible to hold all but the largest 
1.C.Y.R.A. regattas at New London; and, but for the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Coast Guard Academy authorities during 
the war years, when Lieutenant Commander Wood and the 
author were stationed there, the Association might not have 
been able to carry on its activities. 

In 1941, three new official district dinghy championships were 
launched. One was an Eastern championship for the so-called 
“Tvy” colleges and the service academies, with a trophy honor- 
ing Professor George Owen, of M.I.T. The Coast Guard Acad- 
emy’s Alumni Association donated a handsome silver bowl, 
emblematic of the New England 
Dinghy Championship, and the 
Middle Atlantic Championship was 
sponsored with a prize known as The 
America Trophy, a plaque with a 
half model of the yacht America 
under sail, constructed of material 
taken from this famous vessel. The 
Erwin H. Schell Trophy was given 
by M.I.T. to the Association as a 
companion trophy to the Boston 
Dinghy Club Cup, and is sailed for 
each fall at a big open regatta. 

The last pre-war development in 
college yachting was the establish- 
ment of an associate membership 
designed to encourage the smaller, 
newer undergraduate yachting Avery Lord 
groups by bringing them to the A part of the 36-boat 
Association with limited member- 44. 7. fleet (right) drawn 
ship privileges at reduced dues. This 
was authorized in 1941, when the 
Stevens Yacht Club and the Haver- 
ford Nautical Club became regular members. In the year follow- 
ing the outbreak of war, Boston College, Bowdoin, Drexel, 
Holy Cross, Lehigh, Middlebury, Rhode Island State, Syracuse, 
and Worcester Tech became associate members, and the former 
non-member regattas were transformed into Associate Cham- 
pionships for the New England and Middle Atlantic Districts. 

During 1942, most of the member clubs remained active, 
although more and more contestants appeared at regattas in 
uniform. Actually, three new competitions were born in 1942. 
Captain Knud L. Hansen, master of the training ship Danmark, 
attached to the Coast Guard Academy, offered a silver vase 
known as The Danmark Trophy for an open regatta, which the 
Association hopes some day will become international in char- 
acter; and the Boston colleges, led by M.I.T., placed in compe- 
tition the Lieutenant Fowle Trophy to serve as an unofficial 
Summer Dinghy Championship when college curricula became 
year ’round under accelerated programs. In the fall of 1942, the 
Coast Guard Academy sponsored the first of its invitation re- 
gattas which called for diversified sailing talent with racing in 
Stars, 14-Footers, and 12-foot dinghies, in an endeavor to bring 
together the top ranking teams of the Association each year. 

A year later, the Association launched its third major cham- 
pionship comparable to the McMillan Cup and Morss Trophy 
competitions, with its first annual Star Class championship in 
August 1943. With the Freshman Championship inaugurated in 
1941 and expanded in 1943 to a two-crew event, the Star 
Championships rounded out the major racing program for the 
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college yachtsmen. The future will bring new open and limited 
events for New England and Middle Atlantic colleges but no 
further championships will be necessary in these areas. However, 
the Mid-West, Canada, and other sections of this country will 
eventually have their district, associate and freshman title 
events as dinghy sailing develops in these areas, and such 
championships will serve as eliminations for the national sailing 
(MeMillan), dinghy (Morss), and Star championships. That is 
the racing set-up of the future. 

As the war went on, some of the member clubs, particu- 
larly those limited to civilian student bodies, found it necessary 
to forego competition and seek inactive membership. However, 
15 of the Asso_.ation’s 20 regular members remained active 
throughout the war as did three of the nine associates. Two of 
the latter attained regular membership, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1944 and Holy Cross this year. With the majority of 
men in uniform, attendance at regattas was not easy, yet the 
turnouts were excellent. For instance, Ithaca is isolated from 
the centers of racing activity, yet the Cornell sailors — most of 
whom were Navy V-12 or ROTC students — seldom missed a 
major I.C.Y.R.A. event, even though it meant leaving Ithaca 
after lunch on Saturday, traveling to Annapolis, New London 
or Boston where they arrived in the wee hours, racing hard all 

(Continued on page 108) 


A breather between 
races of the first intercol- 
legiate dinghy regatta 
(left). Sponsored by 
Brown University, it was 


held at Bristol, R. | 
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In the Craig Trophy Race, Don Allison’s “‘Hoaloha” (left) won in Class A. Dick Dwyer’s “Little Lady IV” (right), Class B, 
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Kent Hitchcock 


won the race down in her own class, raced back in Class A and wound up in third place in the over all positions 


THE JAMES CRAIG TROPHY RACE 

> The opening regatta at the Coronado 
Y.C. is one of the top events on the 
Southern California yachting calendar. 
The sizable fleet of the 45-foot Sailing 
Association races down from Newport 
Harbor and yachtsmen gather from every 
port in Southern California for the colorful 
annual party. The high light of the show 
is the arrival of the power cruiser fleet 
off Ballast Point, finishing the first leg 
of the 150-mile ocean race for the James 
Craig Trophy. 

The original Craig Trophy was one of 
the James Gordon Bennett Bermuda Cups 
won by James Craig in a motor cruiser 
race to Befmuda.in 1907 and again in 
1908. In 1921, it was put up for competi- 
tion for ocean races of at least 100 miles 
and was hence known as the Bermuda 
Craig Cup. In 1925, it disappeared from 
the Philadelphia Y.C. and. was never 
recovered. The National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers ordered 
a new trophy of solid gold to replace the 
missing cup. On one side is the engraved 
history of the original Cup and on the 
other the name of the new award: “The 
James Craig Trophy for Sea Races” with 
a list of the winners. This cup was raced 
fer in Eastern waters in 1926 and 1927 
and, with the waning of interest in ocean 
racing, it came to rest in the Riverside 
Y.C. where it remained until 1941 when 
the deed of gift was altered and permission 
given for the continuance of competition 
on the Pacific Coast where predicted log 
cruiser racing was enjoying a healthy 
boom. 


Predicted log cruiser racing is quite 
different from the open-her-up and let- 
her-rip type of racing for which the origi- 
nal trophy was posted. In predicted log 
racing, the emphasis is on the navigational 
and operational skill of the skipper and 
not on the ability of the hull and engines 
to withstand long hours of punishment at 
wide open speeds. In this type of contest, 
the race committee establishes the start- 
ing line. certain control points along the 
course, th~ finish line and the finishing 
time. Each skipper selects the speed at 
which he will run his boat and then, work- 
ing backwards from the finishing time, 
computes his starting time and the time 
that he will pass each control point. These 
data are turned over to the race committee 
before the race. 

After crossing the starting line, all time- 
pieces, stop watches and mechanical de- 
viees for measuring time or water speed 
are surrendered to an official observer, as- 
signed to the boat by the committee. The 
skipper must now attempt to reach each 
of the control points and the finish line 
at the time predicted in his log. The ob- 
server logs the time at each point and at 
the finish. Errors, early or late, in times 
of passing control points are cumulative 
and count against the skipper’s over all 
percentage of error even though he might 
hit his finishing time right on the nose. 
The winner of the contest is the skipper 
who has the least over all percentage of 
error between his predicted !og and his 
actual log. This type of contest demands 
good all around seamanship, good boat 
handling, a perfect understanding of the 


speed of the boat with and against the 
tide and with and against wind and with 
a head or following sea. The predicted 
log contest is a vast improvement over 
the handicap system in which boats of 
different sizes were raced together, each 
entry handicapped to a figure determined 
by a formula that took into account the 
measurements of each vessel, displace- 
ment and horse power. 

In predicted log racing, with each boat 
starting at a different time, the big thrill 
to contestants and spectators comes in 
the closing stages of the race as the faster 
boats which started last close in on the 
slower boats and the entire fleet converges 
on the finishing line. Predicted log fleets 
are divided into two parts or divisions: 
Class A for the experienced skippers and 
Class B for the newcomers and nonwin- 
ners. When a Class B skipper wins two 
races, he automatically graduates to Class 
A. This system allows the newcomer to 
come into racing without having to pit 
his skill against the veterans, some of 
whom gain unbelievable efficiency in pre- 
diction. In most contests, there are three 
sets of awards: over all trophies for the 
winners regardless of class and separate 
awards for Class A and B winners. 

The first Craig Trophy Race on the Pa- 
cific Coast was a predicted log event held 
in conjunction with the Coronado Y.C. 
opening in 1941. Sixteen cruisers turned 
out for the 169-mile grind which was won 
by Mark Pierce, of Harbor Island, who, 
although he had an error of over 9 per 
cent on his first leg, stuck out the race to 

(Continued on page 117) 
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BERMUDA RACE ENTRIES 


p The following entries were received 
prior to the closing date for the race, May 
2uth, but not early enough to be included 
ip the list published in the June issue of 
YACHTING: 

Blue Water, Allan P. Carlisle (New 
York), 54’ schooner. Carib, Carleton 
Mitehell, Jr. (Chevy Chase, Md.), 47’ 
ketch. Cyclone, D. H. Duff (Halifax, 
P.NS.), 50’ sloop. Good News, Mrs. B. W. 
Henry (New York), 65’ yawl. Highland 
Light, U. 8. Naval Academy (Annapolis, 
Md.), 62’ sloop. Nina, deCoursey Fales 
(New York), 59’ schooner. Onward II, 
Herbert B. Barlow (Providence, R. I.), 
61’ schooner. Vamarie, U. 8S. Naval 
Academy (Annapolis, Md.), 72’ ketch. 
Victor II, Victor Till (Brielle, N. J.), 70’ 
schooner. Escapade, H. G. Fownes (New 
York), 72’ ketch. Skylark, Albert E. 
Pierce (Galena, Md.). 


KING NEW I.C.Y.R.A. PRESIDENT 

> Commodore Stephen Bannister King, 
of the M.I.T. Nautical Association, was 
elected president of the Inter-Collegiate 
Y.R.A. late in May. King is the third Tech 
undergraduate to lead the ICYRA and he 
succeeded Cadet (now Ensign) L. Whit- 
man Goddu, Jr., of the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

The four chairmanships of the ICYRA’s 
governing committees were bestowed on 
Commodore Paul M. Van Buren, of Har- 
vard (McMillan Cup); Vice Commodore 
Norman Waddleton, of Northeastern 
(Dinghy Racing); Commodore Wallace 
H. Henshaw, Jr., of Brown (Cruising); 
and Cadet John M. Clark, of the Coast 
Guard (Star Class). Elected to the execu- 
tive committee as members-at-large were: 
Midshipman H. Peter Jefferson, Navy; 
Commodore Walter E. Reynolds, Jr., 
Yale; Vice Commodore John W. Moffley, 
IV, Princeton; and Charles M. Hunt, Jr. 

The meeting sanctioned a modified 
summer racing schedule with the Fowle 
Trophy Regatta (probably in August) as 
its major feature and decided that the 
Star Class Championship shall be sailed in 
September at dates to be announced. The 
Association decided, by an almost unan- 
imous vote, to continue the use of the 
so-called “‘ Vanderbilt Rules” through the 
summer and fall racing seasons. 

Lreonarp M. Fow Le 
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Cautious Conrad: That One Soft Spot 


“SULUAN” WINS 
BLOCK ISLAND RACE 


> By the narrow margin of only 1 minute 
18 seconds, Sulwan, Bob deCoppet’s new 
44-foot Luders-designed ocean racing 
yawl, defeated Rod Stephens’ NY 32 
Mustang and 20 other starters in Long 
Island Sound’s first big postwar distance 
race which was sponsored by the Storm 
Trysail Club. The 195-mile event took a 
representative fleet from Larchmont, 
around Block Island and back to Hunt- 
ington Bay. Light to moderate airs and 
one whole night of calm made the going 
rather slow for all hands. Good News, Mrs. 
Whitney Henry’s big yawl sailed by Cor- 
nelius Shields, finished first but, due to the 
light weather, she and the other big boats 
had no chance of saving their time on the 
smaller craft. 

The race started just before sundown 
the evening before the Memorial Day holi- 
day, with the first of a light following air. 
Spinnakers were set, and a slow slide down 
the Sound commenced. Under those con- 


An original.lithograph 
by Oswald W. Brierly 
of the yacht ‘‘Amer- 
ica,’ published two 
months after she won 
the now historic cup, 
was the trophy pre- 
sented to the winner 
of the Storm Trysail 
Club’s ‘‘tune up”’ race 
by Commodore Kell- 
ogg. It was won by Bob 
deCoppet’s ‘‘Suluan”’ 


ditions, light sails and efficiency in han- 
dling them counted more than size. Dawn 
found both classes stretched out down the 
Sound both ways from Stratford Shoal. 
The breeze hardened into a fair sou’wester 
during the day and by afternoon most of 
the fleet had slipped out through Plum 
Gut with a fair tide lifting them out to- 
ward the Island. Rounding Block Island, 
the wind was strong and at that point the 
three largest, Cotton Blossom, an ex-12- 
Metre, Anna Louise, an ex-NY 50, and 
Good News, were in the lead and only 
minutes apart. Behind them came Hother, 
Gesture, and Mustang, with Suluan and 
Banzai leading among the smaller Class 
B boats and not far from the leaders. 

The wind held well enough that evening 
to get most of the fleet back up through 
The Race, but they lost it there or soon 
afterward and, as the strong ebb tide took 
hold shortly before midnight, anchoring 
was in order. Next morning at dawn the 
larger boats and all those who had carved 
out leads the day before were dismayed to 
find that much of the fleet astern had car- 
ried the breeze nearly up to them. So, to 
all intents and purposes, the race started 
over again with only one-third of the 
course yet to be sailed. That put the 
bigger craft out of the running completely 
but, among the medium to smallest boats, 
it was a fine scramble on up the Sound to 
the finish, with a fine sou’wester which set 
in about noon, making a close fetch of it 
all the way. DeCoppet and his crew of 
experts had Suluan going beautifully for a 
boat only three days out of the builder’s 
yard and came out at the top of the heap. 
The first five in the fleet were within a 
little over an hour on over all corrected 
time. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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M.I.T. RETAINS 
DINGHY CHAMPIONSHIP 


> Coast Guard successfully defended its 
New England title in the races for the 
Alumni Bowl; the Naval Academy won 
the Middle Atlantic championship for 
The America Trophy; and M.I.T. broke 
an even-year “jinx” to hold the Morss 
Memorial Trophy. 

When the climax of the 1945-46 college 
racing season was reached on the Charles 
River Basin on May 18th-19th, a new 
record entry list for the Morss Trophy of 
18 colleges, including Michigan, were on 
deck. The record turnout necessitated 
preliminaries for the first time since Pearl 
Harbor. The results of three preliminary 
heats, with the colleges qualifying for the 
finals starred, were as follows: Group I: 
*M.I.T., 109; *Boston University, 76, 
*Haverford, 65; *Cornell, 64; *Dartmouth, 
63; Trinity, 55; and Yale, 49; Group IT: 
*Coast Guard, 78; *Holy Cross, 68; 
*Brown, 53; *Northeastern, 53; Williams, 
44; and Pennsylvania, 29. Group III: 
*W.P.I., 46; *Princeton, 43; *Harvard, 
41; New Hampshire, 35; Michigan, 33. 

The preliminaries were sailed in mod- 
erate northeasterly winds. Illness of one 
skipper resulted in Northeastern’s with- 
drawal from the finals and Williams’ 
substitution. 

Light airs until well past noon handi- 
capped the program in the finals which 
were cut to ten races in each division in- 
stead of the full round-robin of 12 con- 
tests; but a good breeze prevailed in the 
afternoon. Tech was never headed and 
slowly built up a margin of 33 points over 
Coast Guard in retaining possession of the 
Morss Trophy. M.I.T. finished with 229 
points; Coast Guard was runner-up with 
196 and Holy Cross placed third at 181. 
The other scores were: Harvard, 152; 
Boston University, 148; Princeton, 140; 
Dartmouth and W.P.I. 139 each; Brown, 
134; Williams, 127; Cornell, 117; and 
Haverford, 94. 


William P. Stephens, “‘grand 
old man of American yacht- 
ing,’ who passed away in 
May at the age of 91. A keen 
yachtsman and a talented 
chronicler of the sport, he 
once summed up his concept 
of the importance of yachting 
by saying that ‘‘the history 
of American yachting is more 
than a mere dry record of 
victor and vanquished; it is a 
summary of material progress 
in naval architecture and 


seamanship, of researches 


and discoveries that have re- 

dounded to the immediate 

benefit of the nation and ul- 
timately of the world.” 


Rosenfeld 


The championship week-ends of May 
opened at Annapolis with the sixth sailing 
for The America Trophy and the Middle 
Atlantic Championship. The event drew 
seven colleges with Lafayette the only 
missing eligible. Although Navy won the 
regatta with 14 points to spare on Cornell, 
the general average of competition was 
much higher than in 1945 and the field 
well bunched. Under good racing condi- 
tions for the International 14-Footers, 
Navy tallied 90 points in 14 races, Cornell 
finished with 76 to Haverford’s 75, and the 
other scores were: Stevens, 67; Princeton, 
62; Drexel, 61; and Pennsylvania, 53. 

The most exciting of the-championships 
was the battle for the New England 
crown in the Coast Guard Academy din- 
ghies on the Thames, May 11-12th, for 
the final race in a series of 24 contests set- 
tled the 1946 winner of the Coast Guard 
Academy Alumni Association Bowl. Tech 
had enjoyed an early lead in Saturday’s 
racing, but the Cadets forged ahead when 
competition was resumed in light to mod- 
erate southerly winds on Sunday; after 
Amherst’s bid for top honors began to 
fade midway through the competition, 
Coast Guard and M.I.T. were left to 
fight it out. 
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During the last race the issue was in 
doubt right up to the finish line, bu 
Coast Guard’s Alfred Tatman was equal 
to the occasion and he nipped four of his 
six close rivals to take a fourth, capture 
the regatta high point skipper honors wit) 
134 points, and clinch a successful defense 
of the Coast Guard Bowl and New Eng- 
land title, by a three point margin. Page 
and Tatman rolled up 266 points for Coast 
Guard against a dozen colleges. M.I.T 
had 263 on the skill of Hunt, Marvin, 
King, and Carl; Amherst, the New Eng. 
land “ Associate Member” Champion took 
third at 218; Dartmouth scored 212; Yale, 
179; Tufts, 174; Holy Cross, 161; Brown, 
159; Northeastern, 151; Williams, 143; 
New Hampshire, 121; and Trinity, 85. 

LEONARD M. Fow.e 


“CONGAREE” AT ANNAPOLIS 


> The yawl Congaree (ex-Wakiva) has 
joined the U.S. Naval Academy’s fleet of 
seagoing sailing yachts. As Wakiva, she 


‘was built for the late Harkness Edwards 


in 1938 by Jakobson and Peterson, Inc., 
from designs by Sparkman and Stephens, 
and is 70’ 3” over all; 49’ 6” water line; 
15’ 2” beam and 9’ 0” draft. Taken into 
the Naval service early in the war, she 
was attached to the Seventh Naval Dis- 
trict ‘and based at Miami until May, 
when she was brought up to Annapolis by 
Lieut. Comdr. John Riggin, officer in 
charge of the Academy’s sailing activities. 
The yawl’s former owner, Harkness Ed- 
wards, died in his home in Lexington, 
Ky., early in May, after having taken a 
prominent part in the sport of yaehting for 
a score of years. 


PHILADELPHIA FORMS CRUISING 
CLUB UNIT 


> A station of the Cruising Club of 
America, similar to the club’s Boston, 
Essex and Branford stations, has been 
organized at Philadelphia by the con- 
siderable group of members of the parent 
club living in and near that city, it was 
announced recently by Commodore Er- 
nest Ratsey. Earle Smith has been elected 
post captain and John F. Meigs secretary 
of the station. The Philadelphians plan an 
invitation cruise which is to be held on 
Chesapeake Bay this fall. 





A Truscott 28’ sedan cruiser pictured on Lake Michigan during a trial run. She has generous 


accommodations for four persons, and is powered with 115 hp. Chrysler Crown giving her a 


speed of 26 m.p.h. 
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WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. 


p William H. Hand, Jr., of Fairhaven, 
Mass., & prominent yacht designer for 
nearly half a century, died suddenly on 
May 28rd while inspecting construction of 
a boat building at East Boothbay, Me. 
Mr. Hand was designing yachts prior to 
1900, specializing at that time in small 
racing sail boats. He was one of the 
pioneers in the development of fast V-bot- 
tom motor boats, and his express cruisers 
set several records prior to World War I. 
In the early ’20s he was one of the leaders 
in developing the Gloucester fisherman 
type schooner for yacht use, and one of his 
most famous designs of that era was the 
Arctic exploration schooner Bowdoin, used 
for many years by Donald B. MacMillan. 
His own schooner Black Hawk competed 
in the 1923 Bermuda Race. Subsequently, 
he became interested in the motor-sailer 
and in the past 20 years designed many 
yachts of that type, including a number 
for his own use; he has also turned out de- 
signs for a number of commercial fishing 
vessels. He was a former commodore of 
the New Bedford Yacht Club. 


CLUB NAUTICO 
ANNIVERSARY REGATTA 
> The Luis Santaella Trophy, awarded 
to the winner of the Club Nautico’s (San 
Juan, P. R.) 16th Anniversary Regatta, 
consisting of three races for Comets, went 
to Gabriel Espasas, who tallied 2014 
points. Mike Casellas, with 18 points and 
Arturo Noble, with 1514, were second and 
third respectively. The event was sailed 
in mid-May. 

After the regatta, Col. John H. Jouett, 
a St. Thomas, V. I., resident who was 
visiting in San Juan, announced the strong 
probability that a yacht club will soon be 
started in St. Thomas. There are already 
four or five good prospects there, he said, 
for one-design boats (14-footers) and both 
he and Commodore Balbas consider that 
inter-island races could easily be arranged. 
The Boat Owners Association, which was 
organized there about three months ago, 
will probably be the nucleus of the new 
yacht club. 

Rosert Pics 


Close quarters and plenty of excitement were 
provided during an International One-Design 
race in a 30-knot northwester on Long Island 
Sound. (1) “Sheldrake,” (extreme left) being 
washed against the leeward turning mark. (2) 
“Sheldrake,” out of control, striking the star- 
board side of “Elsalan’” (third from left). 
“Sheldrake’s” mainsail was ripped from luff to 
leach and her boom broken. (3) ‘‘Elsalan’’ 
gets clear of the mess, and her skipper attempts 
to keep her afloat despite a hole in her 
starboard side. “Sheldrake” is at extreme 
left. (4) The remainder of the fleet keep clear 
of “‘Elsalan,” which is immediately to wind- 
ward of No. 15. “‘Sheldrake’’ is second from 
right. Despite her damage and the state of the 
sea, ‘‘Elsalan’’ was sailed safely to port 
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From @ sketch by Frank Rogers 


A sketch of the proposed restoration of an old shipbuilding center to be located at the Marine 


Historical Association, Mystic, Conn. 


NEWS FROM BERMUDA 


> The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club has 
started the summer series of racing in the 
International One-Design division with 
two trophies to be awarded. The leading 
boat at the half-way mark is to receive a 
permanent prize to be known as the Sub- 
marine Trophy (which should cast no re- 
flection on the manner in which the boats 
are sailed). 

The cup bears the following inscription: 
“To the Commodore and members of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club in apprecia- 
tion of the good fellowship shown to the 
Commodore and officers of the Eighth 
Submarine Division U.S.S. O-1 to O-10 
United States Navy. To be raced for 
annually.” The Submarine Cup will go to 
the skipper whose boat leads in points at 
the end of the first six races, and Bert 
Darrell, in Teaser, already has the first 
two races under his belt. 

The second half of the summer series 
will start July 11th. The boat leading at 
the end of the series will receive the 
Larchmont Bowl for one year. 


> The former Thetis, which had been 
owned by Lloyd P. Jones, Sr. and his part- 
ners, will be sailing soon under a new 
name and a new owner. She is now Sea 
Horse, having been bought by William 
“Billy” Frith — not to give him any pleas- 
ure in sailing, but to make it possible for 
some of the younger sailors to get afloat 
and uphold the Bermuda tradition of pro- 
ducing fine yachtsmen. 


> The Bermuda dinghy racing season 
has started prematurely to coincide with 
the formal opening of the new yacht club 
—the St. George’s Dinghy and Sports 
Club, an amalgamation of the St. George’s 
Dinghy Club and the St. George’s Ath- 
letic Club. The new headquarters are on 
Ordnance Island, which has now been 
bridged to the mainland at St. George’s. 

May 24th was the official opening day, 
with a cocktail party following the Ber- 
muda dinghy racing in St. George’s Har- 
bor. In both of these races, the Bermuda 
champion H.D.C. IT was first boat over 
the finish line, although Shamrock II, a 


. 


new dinghy built last year to Herreshoff 
design, gave the Hamilton entry plenty of 
trouble. Also racing were Green Pepper 
and the old Bermuda champion Victory. 

The officers of the new club were all 
reélected at their first annual general 
meeting held late in May. Lloyd Clifford 
was returned as commodore, Creighton 
Thomas as vice commodore. Other officers 
were: Dr. Rudolph Parker, Eric Rothwell 
and Reggie Tucker, Eric being secretary 
and Reggie treasurer. Their committee of 
management is composed of Dudley 
Spurling, Harry Roberts and Laurie 
Brangman, their sailing committee of F. 
Brangman, R. Smith, C. Hayward, K. 
White and G. Boyle. 


> The ketch Zena, which was built in 
1906 for Dan Burrows and was sailed in 
the 1907 Bermuda ocean yacht race, was 
also to have been a contender in this 
year’s race. Owned by T. N. Dill, she was 
outfitted by public subscription, and 
sailed for Newport early in June. 

(As this issue goes to press, an Associated 
Press dispatch states that the Zena sank 
under way to the United States. It was 
also reported that the crew of six was 
picked up by the Joshya B. Lippencott, 
a ship bound for Baltimore.—Ed.) 

: BERNARD BROWN 


MOTOR BOAT NOTES 


> The entries for both inboard and out- 
board classes in the National Sweepstakes 
Regatta to be held at Red Bank, N. J., 
indicate that the resumption of this 
major motor boat regatta, last held in 
1941, will see a record number of speed 
craft in competition on August 17th and 
18th. At the 1941 regatta, nearly 400 
boats crossed the starting line in heats of 
the various events. 

Inboard entries show that runabouts 
and hydroplanes will be well represented. 
Among the prominent drivers who have 
filed formal entries are Dr. Martin Haurin, 
of Philadelphia, with Gooch II; Louis 
Bruk, of the Maryland Y.C., with Se- 
norita; Albert Brinkman, of Grand Island, 
N. Y., with Seabiscuit; J. Paul Lilly, of 
Wilmington, Del., with Jay Pee; Edward 
Campanella. of Rumson, N. J., with 
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Ho Mo; and Capt. Edward Nabb, of 
Cambridge, Md., with Black Magic. 

A large number of leading easter: 
outboard drivers have also entered. 


p> Alvin S. Sallon, of Detroit, is reported 
to have purchased Sidney Allen’s 194( 
Gold Cup winner Hotsy Totsy III which, 
it is understood, will be raced this summer 
Mr. Allen, a resident of Hampton Bays, 
L. I., scored one of the most notable 
upset victories in Gold Cup history with 
Hotsy Totsy at Northport in 1940. 


DR. ALBERT SOILAND 


> Pacific Coast yachtsmen are mourning 
the passing of Dr. Albert Soiland, veteran 
yachtsman who died recently in Sta- 
vanger, Norway. Dr. and Mrs. Soiland 
had arrived in their native Norway just 
a week before his death. At his summer 
home at Stavanger, on the North Sea, 
Dr. Soiland had expected to spend the 
summer in sailing on his home waters. 

Word of Dr. Soiland’s death brought 
sorrow to all parts of the world. He was 
an internationally known cancer author- 
ity, having spent his entire life in the 
study of the disease. Just before leaving 
on his trip to his homeland, the Doctor 
announced his retirement and gave his 
fortune of one million dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a cancer foundation to 
endow fellowships for promising doctors 
in cancer research and to further the 
necessary research to fight the disease. 
He served through both World Wars and 
retired recently as a Captain in the Med- 
ical Corps, U.S.N.R. 

Dr. Soiland has made his home at New- 
port Harbor for the last thirty years and 
was one of the founders of the Newport 
Harbor Y.C. which organization he 
served as staff commodore. He was the 
first commodore of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Y.A., staff commodore of the Pa- 
cific Coast Y.A. and a member of the Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Trans-Pacific 
and the Royal Norwegian Yacht Clubs. 
He was the sponsor of the Newport Har- 
bor Snowbird Fleet. The name of this 
great humanitarian will never be for- 
gotten in the annals of California yacht- 
ing. Kent Hircucock 





: R:C. Small 
Wilbur Morse, builder of the famous 


“Friendship” sloops, photographed in 
Friendship, Maine, on his 93rd birthday 
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AS. The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 


appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 

















A SEAGOING POWER 


CRUISER 

























‘* Malova V,”’ as the new cruiser 
has been named, has an able, 
competent look about her 





























see seagoing cruisers like Malova V, 
designed by Frederick C. Geiger, of 
Yacht Sales and Service, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, are not too often seen in these 
days of emphasis on speed. This one, 
under construction by John Trumpy « 
Sons, Inc., of Gloucester City, N. J., is 
61’ 3” over all; 58’ 0” water line; with an 
ample beam of 16’ 0” and draft of 5’ 0”, 
and is designed to cruise at 10 knots with 
a pair of four-cylinder General Motors 
diesels with 3:1 reduction gears. 

Her profile shows a seagoing appearance 
in keeping with her heavy displacement, 
ample deadrise, and 2000 lb. iron keel. 
She is solidly built, with 154” Port Orford 
cedar planking (available in 40’ lengths) 























on 24%” X 2” white oak frames; a keel 
sided 8” and a keelson 44%” X 16”, and 
engine room floors, bulkheads, and engine 
beds fabricated of mild steel, galvanized. 
Tankage for 1413 gallons of diesel oil and 
400 gallons of fresh water will give her 
unusual cruising radius. The husky mast 
with its crow’s nest will be equally useful 
for offshore fishing and for conning her 
through coral heads in southern waters. 
She has a 3 kw. U.S. Motors diesel gener- 
ator, Fairbanks-Morse fresh water sys- 
tem, 32-volt Exide batteries, an Ideal 
electric windlass, and an electric refriger- 
ator. She has quarters for two men 
forward, and accommodations for the 
owner. 














Roominess, rather than many berths, is the keynote of her accommodation plan. The galley is in the deckhouse 
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AN ALDEN 


She carries 770 sq. ft. of canvas 
in a yawl rig which should give 
her a good turn of speed 


























ote raised deck yawl, from the board 
of John G. Alden, of Boston, incor- 
porates some features that will interest 
the cruising man who wants a comfort- 
able, roomy boat. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: length over all, 37’ 5’; water 
line, 27’ 8”; beam, 10’ 11”; draft, 4’ 11”; 
sail area, 770 sq. ft. 


The design is an adaptation of the 
“Explorer” type designed by Alden 
before the war, the principal change being 
in the elimination of the centerboard 
and lowering the keel to provide lateral 
plane. She is not, however, a deep draft 
boat, being designed to an inch less than 
5’ draft. The raised deck construction is 
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RAISED DECK YAWL 


strongly recommended by her designer 
for this type of yacht, combining unusu:! 
cabin space with strength, tightness, 
economy and a broad deck. Two hatches, 
with deadlights let into them, provide 
light and ventilation through the raised 
deck, and forward there is a well deck for 
handling ground tackle and headsails. A 
Gray 4-52 engine will give plenty of 
auxiliary power. 

The boat is being built by Goudy and 
Stevens, of East Boothbay, Maine. She is 
planked with Honduras mahogany, bronze 
fastened, and has Pigeon hollow spars and 
Hathaway and Reiser working canyas. 
She carries 8500 lbs. of iron ballast on her 
keel and another 1000 Ibs. inside. The 
cockpit is large, and the engine is installed 
beneath it and the bridge deck. 

With the generous beam and the raised 
deck construction, her cabin is excep- 
tionally roomy for her length. The galley 
is aft on the port side, and opposite it a 
quarter berth is tucked away partly under 
the bridge deck. The main cabin is spa- 
cious, with unusually broad floor space, 
and two folding berths could readily be 
swung above the transoms if desired. 
Hanging lockers and the toilet room 
separate the main cabin from the double 
stateroom forward, most of which is under 
the raised deck and has full headroom. 

The yawl rig isof handy proportions and 
has a short bowsprit, which many cruising 
men prefer to the knockabout rig. The 
working jib has a club and there are no 
runners, three shrouds to a side, and a 
permanent backstay, so she should be an 
easy boat for one man to handle under 
working canvas. 














Her raised deck and ample beam make her a roomy boat both below and above decks 
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Her rig is that of an herma- 
phrodite brig but, with the 
unusually large main staysail, 
she should work to windward 


without her square sails 
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AN AUXILIARY HERMAPHRODITE BRIG 


4 by hermaphrodite brig, True Course 
II, designed by J. Murray Watts, of 
Philadelphia, for F. M. Garrison, Jr., of 
Chicago, is an unusual vessel which 
should appeal to the man contemplating 
long ocean passages. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: l.o.a., 81’ 0”; l.w.l., 64’ 3”; 
beam, 19’ 0”; draft, 10’ 0’’. Construction 
is of steel, to Lloyds scantling require- 
ments, stem and sternpost being 544” by 
"; frames 3” by 2” by 14”; and plating 
\4" thick. Decks are also steel, with 14” 
of Dektread as a non-skid protective coat- 
ing. Masonite panels fastened to the 
frames provide insulation below. Auxiliary 

























































































power is provided by a 165 hp. Gray 
diesel installed in a roomy engine room 
between watertight bulkheads, driving a 
30” by 26” propeller through 2:1 reduc- 
tion gears. The engine room also contains 
a generating plant to operate lights, 
winches, pumps, ete. 

The designer calls her a square-topsail 
schooner but, with a big square foresail 
as well as upper and lower topsails, and 
with only staysails between the masts, the 
rig fits better the definition of an her- 
maphrodite brig, a rarity these days but 
one which is grand for running down the 
trades or for any long ocean passage. 


She has commodious quarters for an amateur crew, with a raised charthouse amidships 
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The new Elco 35-footer has accommodations for six, with the galley in the deckhouse and engine under the cockpit 


HE TWO smallest of the five 1947 

model cruisers on which The Elco 
Works, of Bayonne, N. J., is now going 
into production are shown here. The 
smaller boat, below, is 26’ 714” Lo.a.; 
9’ 4” beam and 2’ 1” draft, while the 
larger is 35’ l.o.a., 10’ 9’ beam and 2’ 6” 
draft. Both are V-bottom, capable of 
speeds from 22 to 26 m.p.h. All frames and 
planking are of African mahogany, bot- 


toms being double-planked with cloth set 
in glue between the two diagonal skins; 
topsides are of single planked batten- 
seam construction. Brass fastenings are 
used throughout. The construction, which 
follows that of Elco’s PT boats, make use 
of phenolic resin glues in laminating 
various wooden members. The hull models 
were tank-tested at Stevens Institute be- 
fore the boats were built full size and 


given actual sea tests under winter con- 
ditions. The engines are installed aft, 
under the cockpit, transmitting power to 
the shafts through the Elco Transfer 
Drive, which includes a rubber vibration 
damper and also acts as a reduction gear. 
These installations result in increased 
living accommodations and also permit 
the engines to be readily removed through 
watertight hatches in the cockpit. 












































The 27-footer has berths for four, and full headroom, under her trunk cabin, yet the cockpit is large 
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A CENTERBOARD YAWL FOR 


SOUTHERN CRUISING 


NE OF THIS season’s new cruising yawls, now nearing completion in 

the yard of Henry B. Nevins, City Island, is Revonoc, built for Harvey 
Conover from designs by Sparkman and Stephens. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 54’ 314”; water line, 32’ 0’; beam, 12’ 1”; draft, 


4' 434”, 


Though her home port is Larchmont, N. Y., Mr. Conover intends to 
do a good deal of southern cruising, hence the shallow draft. Of the same 
water line length as the former Revonoc, a New York “32” in which her 


owner won many prizes in ocean and long 
distance races, she is quite a different type 
of craft, though she should have a good 
turn of speed, especially down wind with 
the centerboard housed in her lead keel. 

Mr. Conover wanted a rig that could be 
handled by a small crew, and the result is 
a yawl rig totalling only 1014 square feet, 
of which the mainsail is but 516 sq. ft., 
fore triangle measured at 395, and mizzen 
103. With a racing crew she can spread 
plenty of canvas, however, for the sail 
plan shows five jibs, ranging from a spit- 
fire up to the big ballooner, besides which 
there will be a mizzen staysail, spinnaker 
and storm trysail. 

The keynote of the accommodation plan 
is spaciousness, which her ample beam 
makes possible, with a big double state- 
room forward, a width-of-the-ship galley 
aft, and a main cabin with both built-in 
and extension berths. The cockpit will be 
roomy, too, and the engine is installed 
under a bridge deck, surrounded by heat 
and acoustic insulation. 
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Her generous beam permits roomy accommodations below decks, with lots of floor space 
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A LUDERS STANDARDIZED CRUISER 











This 40-ft. Luders custom- 
built cruiser of standardized 





design shows an attractive 
profile and a flaring bow 





One of several optional 
interior arrangements in 
which this standardized hull 
design is offered by Luders 


| ge wesewcs by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford, 
Conn., as a standardized design to be 
custom-built in a choice of interior lay- 
outs, this cruiser is 40’ 0” in length and 11’ 
6” beam. The construction is a combina- 
tion of conventional planking and molded 
plywood, which makes possible rounded 
transom corners, less vulnerable to dam- 


age than the conventional type, and a 
flaring bow with unusual deck room for- 
ward. A pair of 80 hp. diesel engines are 
installed in each of the boats now under 
construction at the Luders plant and 
will give 15 or 16 m.p.h. With gasoline 
power, she will make about 21 m.p.h. 
Optional cabin arrangements include the 
one shown here, with owner’s quarters 





and galley under the trunk and berths 
for two more persons in the deckhouse; a 
Florida fishing boat set-up; and one with 
the miain cabin under the trunk and the 
helmsman’s shelter farther aft. The latter 
arrangement is installed in Kittiwake, one 
of the first of these boats, which Luders 
has built for John F. Porter, of Great 
Spruce Head Island, Maine. 


A DAY CRUISER \ FOR UNIVERSAL MOTORS 
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HOUGH a modern cruiser in appear- 

ance, this 40-footer designed by 
William F. Crosby is laid out as a day 
boat, with large seating accommodations 
and no berths. She is for the Universal 
Motors Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., which 
plans to use her for entertaining visiting 
business men on Lake Winnebago, and is 


being built by Peterson Builders, Inc., of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: l.o.a., 40’ 3144”; beam, 10’ 1”; 
draft 2’ 3’, and she has 6’ 5” clear head- 
room under the beams. The power plant 
is — you guessed it — by Universal. She 
has a pair of Universal Cruiser Six Model 
HCS-R engines with reduction gears, 





developing 90 hp. each at full speed, and 
the engine room under the bridge deck 
also holds a 500-watt Universal generat- 
ing set. The motors will be Bendix-con- 
trolled. The hull is double planked with 
Honduras mahogany over a framing 
system which uses two steam bent frames 
between each pair of sawn ones. 





Strictly a day boat, she could easily be made a comfortable cruiser by installing a few bunks 
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A Non-Fouling Telltale 


p ‘Some use baby ribbon and some prefer 
string but I, for one, gov sick and tired of 
having to order (sic) my wife to go for- 
ward and clear the telltale every time we 
came about. So, one day as I was walking 
along the beach at Port Jeff and doing a 
little beachcombing, it occurred to me 
that some gull feathers which I came upon 





swivel 


would make swell telltales if they were 
properly rigged. I gathered them up and 
took them home to my shop. 

The problem was to create a telltale 
which would be sensitive to every breeze 
and yet be really non-fouling. Therefore, an 
extra-flexible universal joint of some kind 
seemed indicated. After a little exper- 
imenting, I hit upon the scheme which is 
sketched herewith. 

Among my stock of metals I had some 
small brass tubing which just happened to 
be an exact fit for the quill of the gull 
feathers which I had gathered, so I cut 
off a couple of pieces about 14” long and 
soldered a small wire bail to each piece of 
tubing as shown. The quill was inserted in 
the tube and secured with a few drops of 
waterproof John Collins Cement (any 
waterproof cement would do). Next came 
the swivel which was bent up as indicated, 
allowing for a loose fit on the shroud. The 
bail of the ferrule was fitted over the 
swivel and the whole assembly was slipped 
onto the shrouds. To prevent the bail from 
slipping off the swivel in a breeze, it is 
advisable to put a drop of solder on both 
joints in the eyes of the swivel after as- 
sembly with the shroud. 

To prevent the unit from slipping down 
on the shroud, a copper washer was split 
on one side so that it could be twisted 
open and fitted around the shroud. It was 
then closed up and carefully straightened. 
To prevent the washer from slipping 
down, a seizing of marline was clapped 
onto each shroud at the desired height. 
That about completes the description of 
the telltale. 

I found that, by shaving off some of the 
feather from each side of the quill, it gave 
a better performance in a breeze. Also 


that it flew steadier if the upper (concave) 
surface of the feather was turned down. If 
turned the other way, it has a tendency to 
flutter too much. Feathers about 6” to 8” 
long are about right for a small boat. On 
a larger one, longer feathers would prob- 
ably be indicated. If the boat is not 
equipped with stainless steel shrouds it 
would be well to put a protective sleeve 
of thin shim brass around the shroud to 
prevent the swivel from possibly wearing 
off the galvanizing. 


De Luxe Chafing Gear 


> Last summer, Ralph Case was wander- 
ing through Lewis & Conger’s with his 
eye peeled for possible gadgets for use 
aboard Alcyone, his 40’ Casey yawl. He 
spied, among other things, a nylon brush 
with soft bristles and a long curved 
handle. It was intended, I believe, for 
cleaning silver, but his seamanly eye 
immediately saw that the curvature of 
the handle would fit the outer end of his 
spreaders on the after side. He passed the 
word along. Here, shipmates, is a neat and 
simple way to prevent your sail from 
chafing on your spreaders. Just get a 
brush as described for the end of each 
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spreader and lash or screw it in position. 
De Luxe chafing gear, indeed. 


A Handy Speed Graph 


> Here is a useful graph for the man who 
does not own a log or a speed indicator. 
Although a stop watch or a watch with a 
sweep second hand would be helpful in 
using this graph, one should be able¥to 
learn to count sufficiently accurately for 
practical purposes. The graph as made is 
for boats ranging from 16’ to 26’ over all 
but it would be easy to construct a similar 
one for any length boat. 

Here is how it works. Suppose your boat 
is 22’ over all. You drop overboard at a 
point abreast of the stem a cork, a stick 
or any object which will float. You take 
the time required for the cork to come 
abreast of the transom. Suppose it re- 
quires four seconds. Reference to the 
graph will show that for a 22’ boat this 
indicates a speed through the water of 
3.25 knots. J. F. Childs, of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, who developed this chart, says that 
he keeps it in a loose leaf log book aboard 
his yawl Sea Bird and has found it most 
useful. 
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HOBBS ENGINE HOUR METERS FOR 
GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


> Weare indebted to Emmons Alexander 
and Bob Garland for the tip-off on this 
gadget which they encountered some- 
where in their naval careers. Its function, 
indicating accumulated hours of opera- 
tion of either gasoline or diesel engines, 
should have wide appeal. It certainly fills 
an important spot for the fellow who 
really wants to keep track of the length 
of time his engines have operated but 
doesn’t wish the bother of a complete and 
detailed engine room log. And for the 
mechanically meticulous gent it provides 
an interesting and positive check on the 
operating log. 

The Hobbs Engine Hours Meter is 
234” in diameter and, though not de- 
signed primarily for marine use, is made 
entirely of non-ferrous metals and sealed 
against moisture, dust and tampering. 
The pinions, pivots, jewel bearings, etc. 
are made and assembled by expert watch- 
makers. Three hands are used on the dial, 
one revolution of each showing 100, 1000, 
and 10,000 hours respectively. The instru- 
ment can also be supplied in a range of 10, 
100, and 1000 hours, which is probably 
more practical for pleasure craft use. 

' For use with gas engines, the meter is 
powered by the boat’s electrical system 
and wired to start when the ignition 
switch is turned “on’’. In diesel installa- 
tions, a pressure switch, actuated as soon 
as the oil pressure rises, controls the oper- 





This meter records total accumulated hours of 
engine operation 
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ation. The price strikes us as particularly 
reasonable for equipment of this type, 
only $15 to $22 depending on voltage, 
plus $3 for the pressure switch. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the John W. Hobbs Corp., 3052 Yale 
Boulevard, Springfield, Illinois. 


KENYON’S COMBINATION SEARCH- 
LIGHT-BLINKER AND CHAFE GUARD 


p> Like many another manufacturer this 
year, Kenyon Instrument Co. has been 
bewildered by material shortages which 
have held up the production of several of 
the new items it had hoped to have ready 
for this season. 

As usual, however, whatever Kenyon 
turns out is worth waiting for. We’ve 
recently put the new combination of 





Two of Kenyon’s new products, a portable 
searchlight and blinker, and a chafe guard 


searchlight and blinker gun through some 
test runs and were quite surprised at both 
the brilliance and long range of the 80,000 
candle power searchlight beam, and its 
handiness as a blinker light. Heart of this 
light and something which should insure 
a long efficient lifetime is its sealed-beam 
rubber-gasketed reflector. It’s portable, 
of course, with about ten feet of husky 
rubber-covered wire ending in a water- 
tight marine socket. 

Just above the pistol grip handle is a 
pull out switch to turn the light on as a 
searchlight and also a fast and positive 
trigger control for use as a blinker. A 
triangular rod of Plexiglas is fastened on 
top of the light as a luminous sighting 
vane. It comes with either 6-, 12-, or 32- 
volt bulbs and the finish is crackled black 
enamel. 

Kenyon’s Chafe Guard is a special one- 
inch wide waterproof tape made of a 
strong smooth finish fabric. It is intended 
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for any and all the uses afloat to which 
both electrical and adhesive tape have 
been put. These include chafing gear for 
lines and painters, emergency whippings 
and servings, protective taping for spread- 
ers, turnbuckles, cotter pins, etc., and 
emergency repairs to sails, leaking decks 
and portlights, and dozens of other im- 
provisations. Each roll contains 90 feet 
of tape. 

Prices and further details may be ob- 
tained from Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc., 
Huntington Station, N. Y. 


SEAGUIDE AND FISHER RADIO 
PILOT DIRECTION FINDERS 
AVAILABLE 


> We have had frequent inquires during 
the past few months as to which manu- 
facturers actually have small, not-too- 
expensive radio direction finders avail- 
able for immediate or early delivery. We 
did some checking on that point and found 
that Paulsen-Webber’s Seaguide and Fisher 
Research Laboratory’s Radio Pilot can 
be had provided the rush is not too great 
at any one time. Others, too, may be 
available off and on. 

The Seaguide is a particularly compact 
unit powered by dry batteries housed 
with the receiver within a cylindrical cast 
aluminum case. Part of the casting in the 





The compact Seaguide Direction Finder is 


powered by dry batteries 
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“Boy! Are we goin?!” 


It’s delightfully gratifying—the effect Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs have on boat performance. 
Talk about dying-for-dear-old-Rutgers! Just 
put a new set of dependable Champions in 
your engine—you ll feel what we mean. More 
power, more snap, better performance all- 
around, They invariably bring out the best 
in an engine. That’s why Champions are the 
preferred spark plugs for every marine use. 


Make sure your boat engine has them. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


CHAMPION =<“ 


: SPARK PLUGS ~~ 
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rear is a mounting bracket designed to 
facilitate installation on a bulkhead with- 
out using up valuable shelf or chart table 
space. Miniature low drain tubes assure 
the combination of long life in the bat- 
teries, high efficiency, and compactness. 
Only the marine beacon band is covered. 
The Fisher Radio Pilot Model 45 per- 
mits the use of any broadcasting station, 
aircraft beacon or short wave station for 
bearings in addition to the standard 
marine beacons, for the frequency cover- 
age is 145 to 375 ke, and 550 to 5550 ke. 
In addition to balancing, tone and anti- 
static controls and beat-oscillator, the 
Radio Pilot has both built-in loud speaker 
and headphones. A special vibrator power 
supply is used and either 6-, 12-, 32-, or 
110-volt DC, or 110-volt AC may be 
utilized for basic current requirements. 
The manufacturers of the units de- 
scribed are, respectively, the Paulsen- 
Webber Cordage Corp., 170 John St., 
New York 7, N. Y., and Fisher Research 
Laboratory, Palo Alto, California. 


TWO TYPES OF PORTABLE 
ICEBOXES 


p> The current urge to go cruising in 
progressively smaller boats, plus the rapidly 
increasing variety and availability of frozen 
foods, has created considerable demand 
for portable ice boxes. The best of several 
of these we have seen are the Porta- 
Freeze and the Arctic Hamper. 

The Porta-Freeze was developed by 
Calplasti Corp., 8364 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles and, with dry ice as a refrigerant, 
maintains zero temperatures for two full 
days and longer, depending upon the 
conditions of use. The entire unit weighs 
only 25 pounds and measures 24” X 16” 
x 5”. The outer case is a plastic-bonded 
laminated fabric. Next comes two inches 
of insulation, and then the interior com- 
partment of aluminum. The lid is sealed 
by a rubber gasket. The dry ice com- 
partment is removable and fastens to the 
inside of the lid. It holds 1314 pounds and 
an optional extra thickness of cork is 
provided to insulate down to only mod- 
erate cooling. Regular water ice can also 
be used for normal refrigeration needs. 

The Artic Hamper is a not so fancy nor 
expensive version of the same thing, made 
by Jewett Associates of 1053 Main Street, 
Buffalo 8, N. Y. Outside is a heavy canvas 
jacket with carrying handles sewn on. 





Inside, there is a galvanized liner sur- 
rounded by ground cork packed under 
pressure. A slide fastener pulls the heavily 
insulated top down tight all the way 
around. A removable false bottom and a 
valve for drawing off accumulated water 
is provided when natural ice is used. 

Arctic hampers come in two sizes; 31’ 
x 16” « 14” and 22” X 20” X 13”. 


MARTIN AND FLAMBEAU: NEW 
NAMES IN THE OUTBOARD MOTOR 
FIELD 


> Newcomers in the growing family of 
outboard motors this year are the Martin, 
made by Martin Motors of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, and the Flambeau, a develop- 
ment of the Metal Products Corporation 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

First in the Martin line is the new 
**60’’, an alternate firing twin, producing 





The new Martin “60” outboard features wide 
speed ranges and floodproof starting 


614 to 7 hp. at 4000 r.p.m. Wide speed 
range from extra low for trolling up to 
high speed for getting there fast, is fa- 
cilitated by meckenically controlled pop- 
pet valves, introduced for the first time in 
a two-cycle outboard mctor. These valves 


need no adjusting or grinding and control: 


minutely the exact amount of fuel enter- 
ing each cylinder, thus promoting uniform 
firing. Floodproof starting is another ad- 
vantage of the poppet valves. Other 
unusual features in the Martin “60” are a 
full swivel mounting bracket which per- 


The Porta-Freeze 
may be used with 
dry ice for keeping 
frozen foods or with 
natural ice for mod- 


erate refrigeration 
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One of the new Flambeau outboards with 
motor housing removed shows the vertical 
alignment of tank, carburetor, and power head 


mits the shaft and propeller to swing clear 
of the water and even into the stern of the 
boat without unshipping, and an adjust- 
ment to the vertical position of the motor 
which can be made while the boat is 
under way. 

There are three Flambeau models, 4.6, 
9.2, and 15.9 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment. Light weight and compactness are 
featured. Cylinder sleeves and bearings 
are removable and dual carburetion is 
utilized to provide smooth operation 
throughout a wide speed range. Another 
particularly interesting and practical Flam- 
beau feature is a special mechanism which 
eliminates shear pin troubles. This dis- 
engages the propeller when it strikes an 
obstruction and reéngages it as soon as it is 
again in the clear. 


A MAIL ORDER RIGGING SERVICE 


> Getting properly made and designed 
rigging with clean and attractive looking 
splices is often the most difficult part of 
the job for the fellow who does his own 
repair work, or builds or re-designs his 
own boat. For making eye splices of 
proper size to fit the spar, getting the cor- 
rect length in shrouds and stays, and mak- 
ing smooth running rope-to-wire splices 
requires more experience than one individ- 
ual usually gets in years of filling only his 
own needs. 

Therefore it seems to us that John 
Hensel’s recent announcement of a mail 
order rigging service ought to be of con- 
siderable interest and assistance to many 
boat owners. Mr. Hensel, who has re- 
cently returned from service in the Mer- 
chant Marine, was the co-author of the 
excellent and most complete Encyclopedia 
of Knots and Fancy Rope Work. He has 
worked up a special and detailed form of 
order blank illustrating various types of 
splices and showing exactly how measure- 
ments are to be specified — or you can 
send him the old stuff for duplication. He 
is supplying either stainless steel or gal- 
vanized plow steel wire and Italian hemp 
or sisal line. Mooring pennants, fenders, 
and fancy rope work are also offered at 
this time and a little later on he will have 
complete kits of rigging for the more 
numerous one-design classes. 

He is opening shop under the name of 
Jackson Yachting Specialties, at 102°) 
Dean Ave., New York 61, N. Y. 
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The TRUSCOTT Yt 
Has AM Three 


BEAUTY—that never grows old. Traditionally classic lines in modern motif 
are combined in a design that will please the most discriminating yachtsman. 
Beneath the smartly styled exterior of gleaming metal and polished mahogany 
is an interior of surprising livability. The Truscott 24 is equipped with two 
full-sized berths, toilet, clothes locker, and galley with stove, icebox, sink, etc. 
The space-saving arrangement provides utmost utility and cruising comfort. 





PERFORMANCE—as thrilling as riding a magic carpet. You will enjoy her 
easy handling, fingertip control, full-vision cockpit and smooth, quiet operation. 
Speed 25 to 32 miles per hour depending on power selected. 


ECONOMY—starts with savings in initial cost. A result of Truscott's modern 
assembly line production. Veteran craftsmen using war-tested techniques and 
finest materials are building value into the Truscott 24, that means lower upkeep 
costs throughout her long life. Best of all, exceptionally low mile-hour cost. 


RUSCOT 
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A Preview of 
The Truscott 24 Sport Fisherman 


Your dealer has the Truscott 24 on display. 
Write today for his name and current information, 


Trase' Touacott Koatand Dock ls 


ETE th ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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We’re now accepting orders for 


1947 MODELS 


of the 


ANNAPOLIS “46” 


The most luxurious double cabin 
cruiser of its size afloat 


© 
Twin screw 


Gasoline or Diesel power 


- 


Delivery to be made next spring 


Write, wire or phone 
for complete information now 


Annapolis Cruisers 
are sold direct by us to you 





MARYLAND 


AM N APO 1:23: © 
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> This column’s favorite yachtsman at the moment is Bob 
Hall, commodore of the Huntington Y.C., the reason being that 
Bob is the only skipper we ever heard of who won a race by luck, 
according to his own story. He sailed Nimrod III to a win in 
Class B and second in a fast fleet in the New York Yacht Club’s 
May 25th overnight race on Long Island Sound. ‘‘ We did every- 
thing as wrong as we could possibly do it,”’ he declared after- 
ward. “We started ’way behind everybody else. We blew out a 
spinnaker by trying to carry it when we should have been carry- 
ing a genoa, and we made all the other mistakes you could make 
in that race. But we were the only boat that was in the wrong 
place when the wind came in from the wrong direction, so we 
won anyhow.” 
O.K., Diogenes, you can blow out your lamp now. 


> Reminds us of an objection made by a veteran ocean racing 
skipper to certain changes in the Bermuda race conditions, be- 
cause “‘it injects an element of luck into the race.” 


> We’ve culled word of a couple of outstanding yachting char- 
acters from the press lately. One is Paul Hoffman, of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., who keeps (or did keep) a saluting cannon, souvenir 
of his yachting days, in the cellar, and who got into trouble with 
the neighbors and the law when he came home from a college 
class reunion at 3:00 a.m. one Sunday, trundled the cannon out 
into the street in front of the house, and loosed off a couple of 
10-gauge blanks for the purpose, he explained to the judge 
later, of waking up his wife so she’d come down and let him in. 
The other is Edwin Helbert, of Hynes, Calif., who won the all- 
time marine hitchhiking championship, when his 21-foot power 
cruiser broke down, by getting a tow home from the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Lexington. , 


> The search for originality in yacht names has come to des- 
perate straits. Recently a featured radio commentator who is 
also a yacht owner put on a radio contest for a name for his 
boat. The great unseen audience labored, it delved into its 
limitless fund of literature, romance, and creative imagination 
and guess what name the boat ended up with? . . . Aloha. 


p> As Others See Us — We have occasionally been guilty of 
poking fun at newspapers for making ludicrous busts in their 
nautical parlance. But did you ever stop and think how we look 
to the newspapers? Here’s a bit culled from the ‘Palm Beach 
Post”’ that'll give you an idea. 

“The most confusing contest to watch is a sail boat race. Up 
to a point things are pretty clear, but the second the boats cross 
the starting line the situation becomes chaotic. Last Sunday the 
boats came plodding up to the starting mark in platoon front 
formation. Then boom went the gun and off went the skippers. 
One cracked on all sail and started towards Miami. Another 
sailed up Flagler Drive. A third took off completely, climbed to 
8,000 feet, and began spelling out “I. J. Fox, Fine Furs,” with 
rags of mainsail.” 

Just put yourself in the place of the uninitiated spectator and 
you'll see the writer’s point. 


> The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, for a series of races to be 
sailed this summer, has a trophy officially known as the ‘‘Sub 
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ne of the most ates things eae a high 
speed engine is that it has to be a smooth engine if it 
is to be capable of turning up fast. 


And up there above 3200 rpm is where you get 
that extra power that a fast boat needs to show its 
best. That's why you find Gray Phantom Series and 
Fireball Series engine standard or optional equip- 
ment in the new fast boats. 


All of this gives ‘point to the excellence of Gray 
design, the control of quality in materials, the 
careful workmanship. Individual Porting, for ex- 
ample—counterbalanced crankshafts on all sizes— 
matched pistons—weight saving construction—are 
features that contribute to the success and popu- 
larity of these engines. 


Set yourself behind the wheel of one of the 
handsome new Gray-powered speedboats and get 
ready for surprises. First you'll thrill to the new 
speeds, and then you'll realize that this high power 
at your command has velvety smoothness. 3600 
rpm., 4000 rpm., nothing equals what a Gray will 
do in ene of these sew boats. 


Gray Marine Motor “ate 
____DETRO ? MICHIGAN — 





Fireball Sevies MARIN E 
von eae MOTORS 
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New hull construction and 
| savings in weight— 

_ New fast designs— 

New materials— 





3600 rpm. 
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How to keep drinking water 


pure—and fuels clean 


Store them in tanks 
of corrosion-resisting, 
rustless Monel 


when the tank is Monel. 


fuel oil and gasoline. 


the life of the boat. 


NOTE: Several boat builders already 
have standardized on Monel tanks. May- 
be your new boat will have them. But, 
don’t just wait to see what you get. De- 
cide, now, that you're going to specify 
Monel right from the start. (Monel is 
your best bet when replacing old tanks, 
too.) WRITE FOR FOLDER, ‘’SEA-GOIN’ 
TANKS FOR SEA-GOIN’ BOATS,” plus the 
address of a nearby fabricator. 








Monel 


... “It’s the sea-goin’ metal*” 
'~ *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





» water stays pure and fresh, with no 
metallic taste—even after weeks of storage. 


Your fuel tanks cease to be breeding 
spots for engine trouble. Fuel oil and gaso- 
line remain as clean as they come from the 
pump, free of clogging scale and sludge . . . 


Monel is rustless and corrosion-resisting 
all the way through. There’s no protective 
coating to peel, chip or wear away. Inside 
and out, sea-goin’ Monel tanks resist the 
corrosive attack of sea water, bilge water, 


Strong, lightweight Monel tanks are a 
worthwhile investment for any boat owner. 
Once installed, they'll pay dividends for 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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marine Cup.’’ We were a little startled at first but it develops 
that it isn’t, as you might think, a reflection on the Bermuda 
sailing eonditions, boats or sailors — it’s a trophy presented to 
the club by the Eighth Submarine Division of the U. S. Navy. 


> We have been asked why the heading and nom de plume of 
this department. Well, for those who didn’t know, a “gam” is 
a deep sea gabfest, an old Yankee whaling custom. When two 
whaleships met while cruising on the grounds they generally 
exchanged boat’s crews between vessels for a “‘gam” that might 
last for days. And in whaling parlance ‘‘boatsteerer” is another 
name for harpooner and, knowing the conductor of this column, 
we wouldn’t be surprised to see him haul off and sink a harpoon 
into somebody or something once in a while — verbally. 
THE BOATSTEERER 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


SHIPS OF THE REDWOOD COAST (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, $3.00). An engaging and colorful account of the 
rugged little steam schooners that were almost as important in 
the development of California as the covered wagon. A story of 
an American coast line that retained the aspects of a frontier 
until “just yesterday.” 

Many fine photographs and drawings illustrate the book and 
the authors write of the salty characters involved with humor 
and understanding. The reader is taken from the days of pure 
sail up to the coming of steel hulls and the final demise of the 
trade. All in all, an excellent piece of maritime Americana. 

D. McC. 


WOOD: A MANUAL FOR ITS USE IN WOODEN VES- 
SELS (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $1.75). 
This profusely illustrated volume which summarizes the war- 
time building practices of American wooden shipbuilders has 
been prepared by the Forest Products Laboratory (U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture) in codperation with the Bureau of Ships, U. S. 
Navy. Here is collected in one place much useful information 
which hitherto has either been widely scattered or unavailable. 
Its twelve chapters cover such subjects as wood as a shipbuild- 
ing material, wood-treating processes, gluing and laminating, 
modern fabricating methods and many other useful subjects. 


| Illustrations, diagrams and tables are unusually clear. This is a 


book which every designer and builder of wooden boats will 
want to own for reference. It contains 235 pages, 8” x 1014”, 
and includes a glossary of terms relating to wood. H. veF. 


BATTLE REPORT, Vol. II; THE ATLANTIC WAR, by 
Commander Walter Karig, USNR, with Lieut. Earl Burton, 
USNR, and Lieut. Stephen L. Freeland, USNR (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York. $3.50). The first volume of this semi- 
official history covered operations in the Pacific from Pearl 
Harbor to the Coral Sea fight; this one begins with the grim 
battle against the submarine wolf packs in the Atlantic sea 
lanes, along our coasts and in the Caribbean and the gradual 
defeat of the enemy by the destroyer-escort carrier-DE com- 
bination. The bitter fighting against subs and land-based planes 
on the Murmansk run is described and the occupation of bases 
in Iceland and Greenland is outlined. The authors then go 
on to the landings in Africa and France, the siege of Cherbourg 
and finally the Navy’s part in the Rhine crossing. 

While much of the book was written during the war and suf- 
fers to some extent from censorship and certain reticences due 
to security, it gives a most interesting and enlightening picture 
of the happenings of the war in the Atlantic. Appendices describe 
the tremendous training programs of the Navy; list the U. S. 
vessels lost between December 7th, 1941, and May 31st, 1943, 
in the Atlantic-Mediterranean Theater; list the transports 
which took part in amphibious operations and naval transport 
service; and give a complete list (covering more than 100 pages) 
of awards and citations to naval personnel in that area. 

While it is still too early for anyone to write a definitive his- 
tory of the war at sea, Battle Report will be an invaluable source 
book for the naval historian. And it is of absorbing interest, 
also. Go Fw. &. 
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A Ford-Built Engine 


MEANS RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, ENDURANCE Anpb 


Service Wherever You Moor 





Owners of commercial and pleasure 
craft the world over have long known 
that the various engines which are 
produced in millions by Ford Motor 
Company are inherently excellent 
engines for marine service. 

Many thousands of these engines, 
converted and adapted by marine 
engine builders and rebuilders, have 
been installed in yachts and work- 
boats. They have performed reliably 
and efficiently. The demand for Ford- 
built engines for service afloat has 
grown more insistent year by year. 

In answer to this nation-wide and 
increasingly urgent demand, Ford 





—the 40-H.P. Four, the 90-H.P. Six 
and the 100-H.P. V-8—is readily 
adaptable to the requirements of 
marine service. 

To the marine engine builder or 
rebuilder, to the boat builder, to the 
engine supply yard or dock and to 
the boat owner, Ford engines offer 
important advantages. Ford manu- 
facturing economies, the unsurpassed 
background of Ford engineering 
development and the universal avail- 
ability and always-moderate cost of 
Ford Service and genuine Ford parts, 
combine to make Ford power an 
asset in any boat. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Industrial and Marine 
Division, Dept. 150 


Motor Company has made 
available three time-proved 
engines. Each of these engines DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


3 FAMOUS FORD-BUILT ENGINES 








. The 40-H.P. Four e 


The 90-H. P. Six * 


The 100-H.P. V-8 +) 





Available Now for Marine Conversions 


Specifications and designs subject to change without notice. 
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wherever you may moor. 
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LEADERSHIP 


IN THE BUILDING OF 
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\) For many years, Osco Marine Engineer- 
ing “know-how” has been combined 
with Ford production genius to bring 
to the market the fine, economical 
Osco-Ford marined*engine of proved 
performance and endurance. We take 
great pride in this association. We 
shall continue to make. availabie to 

* boat owners this part of the great 
Osco line of marine power plants — 
on which service is readily available 


a> 





For a complete free analysis of the right 
engine for your boat write Dept. F-7. 
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SSIES SUISSE TESS. 


C With the 
UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 








THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLICITY 


> In the course of making contact with most of the public 
relations committeemen of the Squadrons comprising District 
7, [have found that the one important item in the qualifications 
essential to the makeup of a good publicity man is a group of 


| friends in the right places. By “right places” is meant news- 


papers, radio stations, store Owners in central locations and, 
finally, loyal members in other yachting organizations. Actually, 
the publicity department of a local Squadron consists of the 


| entire membership. The public relations committee is but a 


steering group, its main function being the coordination of those 


| activities. 


In the words of Commander Richard H. Starrett, J.N., of 
the Akron Squadron, publicity is the ‘“‘responsibility of the 
members of the Squadron. Through the various associations of 
members in their businesses, yacht clubs and other activities, 
we find that the personal contacts thus acquired, draw more 
new members than any other single form of publicity. . . . It 
is only slightly less important to publicize the activities of the 
Squadron during the remainder of the year.” In any event 
publicity to be effective must be followed up by personal con- 
tact. 

The membership of a public relations committee, in addition 
to the chairman or director, should consist of: 1. A newspaper 
contact man (preferably one for each local paper). 2. A radio 


| station contact man (preferably one for each local station). 3. 
| A staff photographer. 4. A staff artist. 5. A display man. 6. A 
| liaison man between the Squadron’s other committees. 


Almost every Squadron has been fortunate enough to have a 
member who is directly or indirectly connected with a news- 
paper. If a well-written story is presented to a newspaper it is 
usually eager to print it. This is especially true where the story 
is accompanied by good yachting photographs. It seems that 
boat pictures run second only to “‘leg-pictures” in popularity 
with the reading public. Spot radio announcements are another 


| good bet. However, the most generally used publicity feature is 


a well-prepared window display in a good central location. 

The liaison man’s duty is to keep close contact with the 
Squadron’s other committees and transmit to the publicity 
director any stories of their functions that have news value. 
Every news story, and every publicity feature, should pass 
through the hands and bear the approval of the public relations 
committee director. Only in this manner can a good program be 
organized and developed. 

The Cleveland Power Squadron has made good use of ‘‘itin- 
erant” movie enthusiasts and speakers. Past Commander 
Milton N. Gallup for the past several years has been instrumen- 
tal in having movies made of the annual Inter-Lake Y.A. 
regatta. These films are then shown at the various banquets 
and parties of local yacht clubs. A speaker, usually Gallup him- 
self, follows up the movies with a talk on the advantages of 
membership in the USPS. This not only has resulted in building 
membership in the Cleveland Squadron but has brought about 
the organization of additional Squadrons in nearby communi- 
ties. 

Remember, the Squadron has nothing to sell. What it has 
to offer it gives to those interested and it is a gift that can be 


| had in no other place without the payment of a substantial fee. 


Every Squadron function, the rendezvous, elections, meetings, 
the start of classes and even the things that individual members 
are doing, are good publicity material. A well-organized and 
balanced committee can lead the way toward advising the 
interested public of the benefits to be derived from membership 
in what is one of the most altruistic yachting organizations 
in the country. 
A. A. Mastics 
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(AW 89|CP ALWAYS BE CAREFUL. For 
safety and the greatest cruising pleasure, 
keep your craft in first class condition. 
Head for the Daytona Beach Boat Works, 
as fine a yacht yard as you could hope to 
find anywhere. 


DETECT EVERY FAULT. Here 


workmen known for their skill and 
experience check and double check so 
that nothing is overlooked, and when 
you leave you'll know that everything 
will function as it should. 


ODD. GIVE HELPFUL INSTRUC- 


TION. In the modern machine and 
carpenter shops, those who direct the 
work give detailed instructions as to 
the requirements of each individual 
operation. 


Hon) JUST KEEP LOOKING. You'll 


find every facility for complete service, 
refitting and repair work for all craft 
from the smallest runabout up to yachts 
of 600 tons and up to 165 feet in length. 


(MPA JOP MAKE NO OMISSIONS. If 
your craft is Diesel powered you'll find 
the latest in Diesel testing equipment. A 
special engine hoist is also available. 
There’s a chrome plating plant and 
excellent facilities for reconditioning 
your propeller. 
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PURSUE QUALITY RELENT- 













LESSLY. You'll find almost anything 
you may want in the way of Marine Sup- 
plies and Equipment, stocked only after 
passing the strictest tests for quality. 


| (sWiryop SAIL TOO, UNDERSTOOD. 


When you have your sails inspected and 
repaired, there’s a roomy sail loft and 
excellent facilities for whatever you may 
need in the way of awning work. 


Way VERIFY WORK. Before being 
turned over as being completed all work 
is carefully tested and checked. It is 
this careful attention to every detail that 
makes the services of this unique yacht 
yard so valuable to its customers. 


Cwied UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 


Like a problem in mathematics every 
job gets a carefully worked-out analysis 
when it arrives. So, for anything your 
craft needs, you'll find it will pay you to 
set your course for the Daytona Beach 
Boat Works. When you leave you'll find 
your craft in shipshape condition for 
many happy hours of carefree cruising. 





M. L. (Buster) CHADWICK, President and General Manager 


Otaglona Beach Coat Work, hue. 
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Sailmakers 


City Island Pew Pork 


Cel. City Island 8-1012 
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% 24 pages of valuable information for 
} every boat owner, builder, architect, de- 
, signer. Tells of new post-war develop- 
ments. Gives tables of weights and 
strengths plus needed data on various 
i, constructions, sheaves and other vital 
subjects. Send for free copy today. 
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230 PARK Aveg., New YorK 17 
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A SLOOP-RIGGED VERSION OF 
“FRISKY” 


> Here is an outboard profile of the sharpie Frisky, whos: 
plans were published as a ketch in the May 1946 issue of Yacut- 
1nG. Commander Beebe states: “This rig was drawn up at th: 
request of several persons who are interested in sharpies bu‘ 
who did not like her rigged as a ketch with unstayed masts. I: 
seems impossible to convince some skippers those unstayec! 
masts were one of the best features of the Sara Reid, but if they 
want to go to the trouble of a hollow mast and shrouds it is al! 
right with me. The sail plan follows the proportions of th: 
Chesapeake skipjacks as it is desirable to keep the center o/ 
effort as low as possible.”’ 

Commander Beebe also drew our attention to an error in the 
dimensions which were published, giving Frisky’s beam as 
8’ 11” when it should have been 8’ 0’’. He writes, ‘I have been 
discussing these boats by mail with many interested men and 
they invariably want to make them wider, deeper and higher 
to get more room. It is simply impossible to do this in the type. 
The beam must be held down or the boat is liable to lose all the 
verve and speed for which the type is famous.” 





oo: 
scilaiee 











When rigged as a sloop “Frisky” has a sail area of 465 sq. ft. 


TEN YEARS OF INTER-COLLEGIATE 
RACING ’ 


(Continued from page 85) 


| day Sunday, and then traveling all night to reach Cornell by 
8:00 a.m. Monday. 


It is enthusiasm like this, or that of the Stevens Yacht Club 
whose members built, in wartime, a fleet of eight Penguins in 
the school’s workshops after hours, that has proved the worth 
of college yachting. Somewhat belatedly in some cases, this 
spirit has caused the faculties of many colleges to view the sport 
more sympathetically than in pre-war years. 

Sensing both this new respect by the faculties and the 


| anticipated expansion into other sections of the country, the 
| L.C.Y.R.A. appointed a special Post-War Planning Committee 
| last fall. This committee, composed of students and faculty 
| representatives, has made a number of interesting recommenda- 
| tions, some of which have already been carried into effect. 


The most important is the establishment of a Board of Gov- 


_ ernors composed of the faculty advisors and representatives of 
| the member colleges. This body has as its objects the promotion 
| of sailing for undergraduates; rendering advice to the under- 


graduate-managed Association and to other colleges interested 
in sailing, and assuring adequate safety precautions. Professor 


| Erwin H. Schell, of M.1.T., is chairman, and a Governors’ Fund 


to carry out these aims is being subscribed by yachtsmén and 
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PUT PLEASURE IN YOUR PLANS 


—With Liquidometer 











Whether you are buying, building or modernizing a boat, put pleasure in your plans with 
Liquidometer Fuel and Water Level Indicators. Insure the pleasure of carefree 
cruising against the hazards and annoyance of running out of fuel or fresh water. 








Specify Liquidometer Electric Gauges—safe, dependable, ruggedly 


built and sealed against danger of fire, explosion, or leakage 
of fumes by the unique Liquidometer bellows seal. 
For further information 


write 


THE LIQUIDOMETER Corp 


Marine Division 





41-19 37% Street, Long Island City I, N.Y. 


alumni. A graduates’ dinghy regatta, for a trophy presented by 
Alan R. Lukens, wartime coach of Tech’s sailing teams, is 
being planned. 

At Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, there are strong 
undergraduate movements, with varying faculty support, to 
acquire sailing facilities comparable to those at Brown, Coast 
Guard, M.1.T., and Navy. The Naval Academy and M.I.T. are 
planning to replace their present fleets with new dinghies and a 
number of the smaller colleges such as Cooper Union, Drexel, 
Rhode Island State, and Worcester Tech have less ambitious 
and less expensive programs. 

This article has placed its emphasis on the competitive angle 
of the intercollegiate dinghy development, but the recreational 
and intramural aspects of the picture are equally interesting — 
in fact, more so to the person or college official interested in a 
recreation-for-all program. For example, the M.I.T. Nautical 
Association, conducted as a student activity separate from the 
athletic association, has an annual membership, largely students, 
ranging between 750 and 900, which is taught seamanship and 
nautical terminology in shore schools and afloat and required to 
pass qualifying tests in sailing, racing and coastwise piloting. 
In numbers and popularity, the Nautical Association exceeds 
any other undergraduate activity. 

Finally, the I.C.Y.R.A. has established a reputation for 
sportsmanship. All its recent presidents served with distinction 
in the armed forces and several were decorated. This was true 
of the majority who had played prominent réles as contestants 
or officers, more than a dozen of whom gave their lives. 

The Association is undergraduate-managed, run by a student 
president and an executive committee of eight collegians, elected 
annually. The Executive Committee and the governing com- 
mittees for the McMillan Cup, dinghy racing, cruising, and 
Star Class affairs run the Association, assisted only by a gradu- 
ate Secretary-Treasurer. These officers have given the I.C.Y. 
R.A. a firm foupdation. In such hands is the future of not only 
college sailing but the traditions of American yachting, for 
these are the yachtsmen of tomorrow. 


CRUISING IN AN “EIGHT” 


(Continued from page 62) 


We weren’t ready to move on but business and babies were 
calling. Soubrette and Shamrock left Bay of Finn early Thursday, 
striking out for Tobermory. The breeze held until we reached 
Club Island in the middle of the afternoon and, when Soubrette 
offered us a tow at that time, we accepted gratefully. The night 
in Tobermory’s Big Tub was a full moon affair, with a camp fire 
ashore and singing. 

Friday we headed out into Lake Huron. With the encourage- 
ment of a nice following breeze we decided to lay our course for 
the American shore. I had dreaded the long lake passage without 
a motor and only four of us aboard, but found standing watches 
actually restful. The night watch was superb, with the wind 
funneling along the boom as Shamrock sailed along easily on a 
close reach. A red moon came up at 11:00 and wove in and out 
among the overcast clouds, giving an unreal theatrical lighting 
to the lake. The reef that we’d tied in our main before starting 
out was not too much of a handicap even when the wind light- 
ened, as we kept first the parachute, and then the big genoa on 
her. 

We tied up at Harbor Beach for a little extra shut-eye before 
making our way to Port Huron. Again we were lucky and drew 
a sun-bright day and a following breeze. Only excitement came 
when we were sailing through the rapids under the Blue Water 
Bridge over the St. Clair River where it meets Lake Huron and 
the back wind from the grain elevators ashore necessitated a 
sudden jibe. 

Bob tooted the horn opposite the Black River at Port Huron 
where the Blue Water Sportsmen Association had so royally 
“steaked and baked” all the crews of the Mackinac Race two 
weeks before. But, since the wind was still favorable and there 
was some daylight left, we decided to go down the River instead 
of turning in as originally planned. 

That night at St. Clair Inn we eased Shamrock’s bow out into 
the current and lay to a quarter spring line, the current forcing 
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REMOTE 
CONTROLS 


Lo fit your uceds 


Now a complete line of hydraulic remote controls trans- 


mitting loads from 50 to 10,000 inch pounds torque. Bnet CHE 86 5:06:46 0:0: 00:00 CERO PCED 
No need to put up with obsolete devices made for *) 

other uses and adapted to your job—not when you can j 

specify the correct control for your particular engine 

requirements whether 25 or 1000 H.P. 


All ELLINWOOD Marine Controls are products of 
Design Simplicity— Dependability. Each is warranted. 


MARINE DIVISION 
@ 


INDUSTRIES 
150 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 3, Calif. » In the East: Ellinwood Industries, Incorporated, Huntington, W. Va. 


@ Please send information on Controls checked: Dept. M-306 


Model “A” (not illustrated — for Medium-sized clutches) [_] Model “B” [} 
Model “Cc” [1] Model “D” (] Model “E” [] All Models [_] 
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her out away from the dock. Secure in our bunks below the water 
line, we could hear the thrashing of the propellers of the passing 
freighters about a mile away. On deck this sound isn’t audible at 
all. 

We had a busy Monday dodging freighters, timing tacks just 
right, in the heavy traffic along the St. Clair River but we 
managed to follow the light fluky air successfully, without either 
going aground or causing a single ore carrier to blast us with a 
warning signal, 

Oh, yes, there are times when it’s divine to have an engine. 
We idled away most of Monday evening on Lake St. Clair when 
we could have been home if we’d had power, but in all honesty 
I can say this was the nicest cruise we ever had. We had enjoyed 
fully the serenity and the beauty, the excitement, too, of cruising 
under sail. 


REMEMBERED ARRIVAL 


(Continued from page 75) 


off point to Port Huron so there was no place left for her to be 
going but up Saginaw Bay —the one course we were most 
worried about. We could fall in astern of her for a few minutes 
after she rounded the light, and verify our course. So for a half 
hour we slowed down to 10 knots waiting until she had rounded 
the light crib to overtake her. Our seeming good fortune was 
short lived, however. She approached the light, gave it a wide 
berth and then circled, finally mooring to the cement crib. She 
was the lighthouse tender making a stop at the light! With a 
prayer and a deep breath, we squared off on the course by 
compass, checked the time of departure and headed into the 
bay. 

Now I like day runs, dawn runs, and dark runs, but I don’t 
like to have to find small buoys in a tossing seaway just at dusk. 
Our run up the Bay consumed what was left of the daylight so 
that was what we had to do. When shore line began to appear, it 
was obviously too soon and in the wrong place. One can’t 


caiiier far off course on the mee and stay afloat, ah we were 
certainly not where we belonged. Our only choice was a long 
chance, so I forgot the compass and put the wheel over to bring 
her bow in the direction I thought the channel entrance shoul: 
lie. Too much time elapsed and still nothing showed up but 
more: shore line in the rapidly deepening darkness. We did the 
only remaining thing, slowed her down to bare steerage way ani 
hoped that with complete darkness replacing the gloom of the 
cloudy fall dusk, we might be able to pick up an orienting light 
from some familiar village on the shore. 

The big seas of the open lake had changed to a violent, steey, 
short chov. It hadn’t bothered us as long as we had run at 
cruising speed. But now, slowed to a crawl, we bounced, yawed, 
pounded, rolled, took spray and slop aboard, and were thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. We were all tired and I think that Bruce 
and Marion were more than a little ill from the unpleasant 
motion. The Mate, who knows me too well to be fooled by any 
acting for the benefit of the guests, took her cue from me and 
from her own experience, and was worried. Shallow Saginaw 
Bay, with its total lack of aids to navigation save at its ends, is 
no place to be lost on a cloudy rough night. 

At last darkness fell and I had just about made up my min« 





that we would have to make a night of it with the lead line, 


when the Mate’s shout was heard from the deck up forwar« 


where she had wedged herself between the windlass and the life 


raft: “Light, flashing white, dead ahead.” Our guess hadn't 


been too far off after all. The light was the channel entrance 
buoy, and was much closer than it at first appeared. Heading up 


the channel, half an hour later we were passing the big utility 
plant at the mouth of the river. 

A mile upriver the docks of the Saginaw Bay Yacht Clu! 
were abeam. There was an unusual amount of activity on th: 
big float. Not knowing which of the permanent berths was to b: 
Bonny’s, we pulled in there. Willing hands took our lines an: 
we were boarded by a swarm of relatives, friends and aquaint 
ances. Finally the hubbub died down enough for Bill Garber 
80-odd year old club steward, to explain that we had been re 
ported lost. He said the storm had been most severe and wa 











THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME 


ABLE SEAMAN? 


Of course you wouldn’t—any more than you'd pick 
a fragile radio set to stand the rigorous test of sea- 
going communications. 

The rugged stamina that’s built into National 
marine radio receivers has been proved again and 
again under the most trying conditions. You can 
depend on them, however adverse the weather. 

The NC-2-40 Series-type receiver is designed to 
provide extremely high sensitivity on all frequen- 
cies (490 to 30,000 kilocycles). It operates from 
either AC or battery, being equipped with both 
built-in AC power supply and special detachable 
cable and plug for battery connections. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS 
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YOUR BORT DESERVES 





A MAXIM SILENCER 


You'll get greater pleasure out of your boat 
when a Maxim Silencer quiets the exhaust. Why 
not find out now how easy it is to enjoy a really 
quiet motor—we’ll be glad to send you details. 
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Showing Model M3 for installation when engine is above 
water line. Models M3 and M4 for small medium and large engines of 
this type. Can be installed anywhere in the line. Send for Bulletin D-45. 
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just abating enough for a search party to start looking for us in 
the Bay. It seemed that our friend, who was to send our mes- 
sages, had not gotten through to Alpena, so no word from us had 
come down. 

A little later Bonaventure was “buttoned up” for the night, 
her keys were on the big board over Bill’s desk, and the as- 
sembled gathering was toasting the newest addition to the Club 
fleet. 


LAST TO BERMUDA 


(Continued from page 79) 


| welcomed us rather warmly. It did not occur to me till later that, 


as we were so late and as he had been instrumental in our being 
allowed to sail, we might have caused him a bit of worry. We 
cabled home and three days later received an envelope full of 
clippings from the local Philadelphia papers. The headlines ran 
“One boat still out in Ocean Race’’. . . ‘Six from city on miss- 
ing yacht”. . . “Vega only boat in Bermuda race missing,” 
etc., complete with pictures of crew and boat. We had really not 
given this angle a thought and it was a shock to think that it had 
taken us so long that we were given up for lost. 

Ten days later we were a saddened lot as we took on supplies 
and water preparatory to leaving. We said goodby to friends on 
the island and in the Monarch of Bermuda and followed her out 
of the harbor. We left with only one regret: one young lady was 
in the hospital as the result of a bicycle accident which occurred 
while riding with one of our crew. 

It was good to be at sea again and as long as I live I don’t 
suppose I will ever have a sail on blue water to cOmpare with 
that trip home. We left St. David’s Head on the port tack headed 
for the Chesapeake Lightship. Four days later we made our 
landfall and in that time we never shifted a sail or changed our 
course. The sea was calm, there were no squalls and the wind 
blew true from the same direction. We never knew we were in 
the Gulf Stream and we really relaxed. Save for the helmsman, 
hardly a person moved from a prone position. The sun was warm 
by day and the stars by night made you think continually of a 


| few lines that Masefield has written about the sea. Hutch and 























Showing the Model TR for installation 
with engine below the water line, as in 
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76 Homestead Ave., Hartford 1, Conn. 





Jim on the accordion gave it just the right background. 
We entered the Chesapeake by the buoyed but unlit channel 
at the tip of Cape Charles and were off the Cape Charles ferry 


| landing by dusk. Our good luck was still with us for, sailing 


wing and wing before a rising southerly with the smell of the 
land and the bow wave shining with phosphorescence, we 
tore up the Bay. Next morning we were off Solomons Island and, 
although our clearance papers called for Baltimore as our port 
of entry, we did not think that anyone would particularly mind 
if we stopped in for a bit of fresh food. We felt like old salts 
when we tied up to the dock and Vega really looked it with all 
the varnish practically gone to a height of ten feet up the mast 
and her running rigging washed clean by the salt spray. 

When we got out into the Bay again, the wind left us and it 
was evening before we picked up a breeze and headed for Balti- 
more. It was a wild night with terrific lightning and sound 
effects but what cared we! For munching hamburgers, lettuce 


| and tomato sandwiches and with ice in the drinks again, it was 
| a real welcome home to the Bay. We were off the quarantine 


station in Baltimore early in the morning, hoisted the quaran- 
tine flag and were soon boarded for inspection. After giving us a 


| clean bill the inspector said there would be a $5.00 charge. This 
| turned out to be a bit embarrassing for search as we could 


between us we could not find enough to pay him. We had our 
budget figured out nicely and that night in Still Pond we went 
over our accounts to see what ocean racing the Vega way ran 
into. We had been gone a month, had a wonderful new ex- 
perience, and the cost for each one of the six of us was $66.00. 
This included extra insurance, food, gas and everything that 
was not normally on the boat and that we had considered 
necessary for the trip. This, of course, did not include personal 
expenses. We were all healthier than when we left, a little wiser, 
and our good ship little the worse for wear. Some local wit wrote 
an article upon our return for the papers and one line in it had 
the phrase, “‘ Vega and her Vikings have returned,” that we will 
never live down. 
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Today—you will find more and 
more marine hardware and 
fittings made of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Only a few typical items are listed here. 

Why made of Alcoa Aluminum? Because it 
is light, strong, attractive and inexpensive— 


will never rust, cause streak-staining, or require 


painting. 


Modern boat builders and Alcoa engineers are working 
hand in hand to make pleasure craft smarter, 
more comfortable, more efficient and less 
expensive for all. Ask your builder, marine architect or dealer 
about Aleoa Aluminum hardware and fittings on that 
boat for you. ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 1839 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Elevating arms 
and quadrants 
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STARRING ALUMINUM 


\. Hardware and Fittings 


* Half hood 
ventilafors 


* Bow outboard 


plates 
* Decks and 


scoop strainers 


*& Rub molding 


and decorative 


trim 
*& Chocks 
* Cleats 
* Rail 
sockets 


* Electrical 
fixtures 
* Flagpole 
sockets 


* Tank fill 
caps 
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HREE OUT OF EVERY FIVE owners of pleasure boats are 
piper their craft this summer without the vital pro- 
tection of Marine Insurance. If you are one of those who 
are gambling, we strongly advise you to reconsider now. 
You wouldn’t think of driving your car without insurance 
protection, yet you face hazards equally as great in your 
boat. Don’t run the risk of serious financial loss through 


hull damage, fire, theft, personal injury or property damage 
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claims. Buy Marine Insurance now, for your peace of mind 
y 


and extra boating pleasure. 


The Marine Office of America, through agents and 
brokers, offers you sound coverage and expert service—the 
result of 27 years of experience. See your local insurance 
representative TODAY! Ask him for full information about 


Pleasure Boat Insurance available through the Marine Office. 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. ° 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
* 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street ° 
San Francisco 4, California 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Colman Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 


Canal Building 6 
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““MASTS ARE LIKE MEN’”’ 


(Continued from page 82) 
shaped mast is impossible to do much with if it becomes badly 


out of true. Box masts, if properly cared for, will usually keep | 


their shape quite well but, if they get twisted badly, it is next 
to impossible to do anything to correct the situation. For this 
reason, it is important that a mast be made as much as possible 
from the same piece of lumber. In the larger sizes, of course, 
this is impossible and the degree of satisfaction which these 
big spars render their owners is largely a measure of the care and 
skill of the sparmaker. 

That it is necessary to keep the standing rigging properly 


adjusted goes without saying. A mast with backstays set up too 


taut or with maladjusted shrouds or a slack forestay may soon 
assume the aspect of a buggy whip. Loose shrouds are easier on 


the stick than over-taut ones would be since the latter can set up | 


tremendous compression stresses in a spar. Do not habitually 
leave your sheets belayed so taut that, when wet by rain, they 
will shrink and put a permanent bend in your boom. Let com- 
mon sense be your guide and do not overlook the little things. 


Remember, ‘masts are like men,” treat them with considera- | 


tion and they will respond in kind. 


CRAIG TROPHY RACE 


(Continued from page 86) 


win after various misfortunes had overtaken all the leaders. 
This year’s contest started from Newport Harbor on May 


30th with all contestants due to finish at 2:00 p.m. off Ballast | 


Point, San Diego. From Ballast Point, the fleet, twelve strong, 
paraded in through San Diego Harbor to Glorietta Bay and 


the Coronado Y.C. anchorage. This race is divided into three | 


parts: the race down to Coronado, the race back to Newport 
(each of these scored separately) and both legs of the race 
averaged to determine the over all winner. Don Allison, in 
Hoaloha, won the Class A race down with an error of only 


1.29 per cent and Little Lady IV, with Dick Dwyer at the | 


helm, won the Class B title with 2.96 per cent. As Dwyer had 


won the Midwinter Class B Race, this was his second win and | 
he had to make the return race to Newport as a Class A boat. | 


The traditional party and dance on the evening of the 31st 
was attended by over 500 yachtsmen and their ladies. On June 


Ist, there was open house for the whole fleet and, early on the | 
morning of the 2nd, the first of the cruisers started the return | 


race to Newport Harbor, all scheduled to finish at 2:00 p.m. 
Don Allison made the 75-mile run back to Newport with the 


almost unbelievable error of only .95 per cent. This gave him | 


the Class A race, the James Craig Trophy and, coupled with his 


first leg performance, a total error for the entire 150-mile run | 
of only 1.12 per cent, a remarkable feat of predicted log work. | 


In 1941, Frank Rupert maneuvered his little 28-footer Reveller 


into first place in the winning column but was ineligible to win | 


the Craig Trophy as the deed of gift requires that the minimum 
length of competing boats must be 30’. This year, Rupert han- 
dled a new racer, the Helmont and, although running with a 
temperamental compass that cost him several errors, he man- 
aged to wind up second in the final count. Ben Maniere worked 
his Miss Spitfire into the first place for Class B boats with an 
error of 2.108 per cent, a fine performance for a brand new 
skipper. 

The race was sponsored by the Long Beach Y.C. and con- 


ducted by Region 12 of the A.P.B.A. under direction of Re- | 


gional Commodore Hollis Strait. Trophies for the race to Coro- 
nado were provided by the Coronado Y.C. and the awards 
for the return trip were posted by Long Beach Y.C. The race 
committee was Ed Riesen, chairman; Bill Dennis and Jack 


Griffin, all of Region 12, Arrangements at Coronado were under | 


direction of Commodore Omer Wible with Staff Commodore 
Ed Bailey serving as General Chairman. 

The windjammers of the 45-foot Association fleet left New- 
port for Coronado on May 29th at 9:00 in the evening. With a 
smooth sea and variable light winds, only six of the 22 starters 
reached the finish line without overusing their power allowance. 





MORE COLOK...MORE 





AN SACKING! 


S masculine as the Barbary Coast— 





makes you look and feel really 
rough and rugged. The most prac- 
tical sailing shirt we’ve ever seen, straight 
cut to wear as a jacket or shirt—featuring 
two “stop-loss” zipper pockets—and- it’s 
overflowing with that sea-goin’ style. 18.50 
check or money order plus 25c for ship- 
ping in the U.S.A.—and don’t forget your 


shirt size. 
Order by Mail! 
PHELPS-TERKEL 


$550 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 36 
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Walter Franz sailed the Californian 32’ Amorita over the finish 
| line first, followed eight minutes later by Pier Davis in the 
| Eight-Metre Santa Maria. H. Middleton, in IJduna, was the 
| winner on corrected time. 











Summaries: Percentage of error 

| Power Cruiser Fleet: Finishing position in brackets 
Class A First Leg Final Leg Over all 
| Hoaloha, Don Allison 1.29 (1) 95 (1) 142 1 
| Helmont, Frank Rupert . 3.66 (2) 3.427 (4) 3.54 (2) 
| Lazy Daze, Paul Williams 4.56 (3) 7.77 (6) 5.79 (5) 
| Toi II, Collis Hutsell 5.55 (4) 2.42 (2) 4.01 (4) 
| Ivanolla II, Ivan Wells 15.42 (5) DNF DNF 
| Lilith II, Tom Sibley 23.19 (6) DSQ DSQ 
| Puzely Ann, Jerry Reed DNF 3.11 (3) 24.00 (9) 

little Lady IV, Dick Dwyer 4.35 (5) 3.67 (3) 

Class B 


Little Lady IV, Dick Dwyer 2.96 (1) (Raced back in Class A) 

Pretty Seldom, Gale Frey 13.27 (2) 4.93 (8) 9.05 (6) ; 
Miss Spitfire, Ben Maniere 18.62 (3) 2.108 (1) 10.106 (7) 

Airco, Jim Sheehan 19.14 (4) 14.83 (4) 16.98 (8) 

Maurine B ITI, Alan Craig DSQ 2.38 (2) ~ DSQ 


45-Foot Sailing Association Fleet: 

Start from Newport Pier at 2100 hrs., May 29th. 22 Boats 
| started. Six finished and 16 powered in. Wind SSE — 7 knots. 
| Sea, smooth. Finish Line off Ballast Point, San Diego. 


















Arrival Elapsed Allow- Cor- 

Time Time ance rected 
Iduna, H. Middleton 6:00:00 21:00:00 118 10:67:08 (1) 
| Ecume, Skip Warren 6:25:00 «21:25:00 118 11:37:01 (2) 


AT 
STORE YOUR BOAT 
ROOTHBAY HARBOR 








dergoing reconditioning, : 
“leon: a’ ar > 
he 110 foot schooner, called “Cleopatra's oi BF 
ms ance 
d the 80 foot schooners “Queen Mab 
an 


Ne h th 1 and the modern 'THE STAR CLASS, Re a 
“Mistral”. We have e men 2 


Santa Maria, P. Davis 2:50:10 17:55:10 71 15:14:00 (6) 
Kent Hircucock 


‘th first rate crafts- | Thorobred, J. Foy 3:46:00 18:46:00 93 12:10:07 (3) 
: > e your boat wl . , a 9-49- 7.49. 2 fe 9-24 RQ 
This winter store yO"". hor there are many | Amorita, W. Franz 2:42:40 17:42:40 86 12:34:08 (4) 
men. Here at Boothbay Harbor stadia | Success, G. Boln 8:52:00 23:52:00 110 13:01:08 (5) 
° i 


fine yaehts un 


‘pment to do a thorough, competent job - (Continued from page 65) 
equipment [0 d Diesel engines, T8- Originally, the series for the following year went to the 
reconditioning gasoline an irs or alterations, fleet whose representative won the world title, but some 
ging work, joiner work, hull — ‘tc, Our shops | years ago, to prevent the event getting stalled indefinitely 
Jectrical and plumbing installations, ctc. wee in one place, and also to promote international interest, a rather 
“sca! handle both wood and steel anc elaborate system was adopted whereby at stated minimum 
are equipped to = ervice hulls up to intervals the scene of the series must move about from fleet to 
our two marine railways can , member is fleet, district to district, country to country and even hemi- 
700 dead weight tons. The point to Fr sphere to hemisphere. In 1948, for instance, it can’t be held in 


one . : : . 
hat the entire job is done at one yard, under the Western Hemisphere. World Championships have been 
tha " 


Let’s get together and talk it over. held on Western and Central Long Island Sound; Narragansett 
Bay; Newport Harbor, Calif.; New Orleans; Chesapeake Bay; 
Los Angeles; San Francisco; Rochester, N. Y.; San Diego; 
Kiel, Germany (where the visiting sailors got out of the country 
just as the Nazis moved into Poland in 1939); Chicago, and 
Great South Bay, L. I. 

To reach the Internationals, a boat, skipper and crew must 
win a keen series in his home fleet, and many must also defeat 
ger representatives of other fleets in their districts. During the 


Ete war, it was impossible to transport boats even short distances, 


tH A 1% | let alone across oceans and continents, but the seri¢s was con- 
| R N 7 


tinued by letting the skippers and crews represent their fleets by 
. Bay and Stamford, Conn. Boats were chosen by lot for each of 
the five races. It was not as conclusive a system for deciding the 
: J R - | nc. title as that of a fleet sending boat, sails and all in a unit, but it 
< 


responsibility. 





sailing boats of the local host fleet, as at Chicago, Great South 
a fi served to carry on the sequence of the event, which will go back 
? . to its former conditions at Habana this fall. 
: : | While the World Championship is the apex of Star honors, 
; there is a whole structure of events of only slightly less impor- 
BOOTHBAY HARBO! tance in which the outstanding Stars meet: such events as the 
Mid-Winter Championships at Habana; the Atlantic Coast, 
European, Great Lakes, and similar title series, scaling down 
| into district, interfleet and other events, the winning of an} ° 
one of which is an accomplishment any racing skipper can brag 
| about. Perhaps one of the most interesting developments, whic! 


Shipbuilders 
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Onalit ; Yachts 


\” WOOD or STEEL 








SEA OWL 


100-ft. wood yacht combining the 

utmost in seaworthiness and com- 

fort for a yacht of its size. gt 
lh” | % 


7, °F a 
































_ offers the discriminating 
yachtsman unexcelled facilities for 
building custom yachts, wood or steel, 
sail or power, backed by 37 years’ ex- 
petience in designing and building 
yachts of distinction for prominent 
owners. 

We especially recommend to the 
yachtsman who has previously owned 
the larger vessels, our 100-ft. steel 
houseboat type of cruiser which with / 
its seaworthiness, comfort and speed 
goes far toward solving the 
present-day yachting problems. 












L-16 and L-24 
AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 






DORAMAR 
112-foot steel yacht 38-foot o. a. molded ply- 
built for wood satler, with cabin, now / 


Mr. W. G. McCullough in production. 





BONNIE DUNDEE 
An outstanding 85-foot 
motor sailer. Designed 
and built for the late 
Clifford B. Mallory. 



















Te ee 


It will be a pleasure to consult with you or your 
architect on the construction of your new yacht. 


Subers Marine Construction Co, Samford. Conn 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
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SOn 


INC. 
Oyster Bay, New York 


IPYARD, 












Custom-Built Yachts Rebuilding * Storing 


Repairing Servicing 


yA 
<Of)- 
Ay 
= 








E construction ® 4-cycle 
efficiency © 100h.p., rated 
on continuous duty basis 


Mack Marine Engines 
are products of the builders 
of world-famed gasoline and diesel- 
powered trucks, buses and fire apparatus. 
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has proved popular in the Great Lakes region, is a “‘maiden”’ 
championship series, for Star skippers who have never won a 
major Star event. This follows the tradition which the Class set 
up many years ago, of giving the beginners something to shoot 
at. Most local fleets of any size are divided into Classes A and B, 
the latter for those who aren’t up to the top-flight skippers and 
who have a series of prizes of their own for which they compet: 
every season. 

With a resumption of all these activities in full blast this year, 
the Star Class promises to hold its preeminent position in the 
small boat yachting world and to do its part, as sports should 
do, in promoting the international understanding and sports- 
manship which recent months have shown to be so badly 
needed. 


Star Crass Wortp CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Fleets 
| Year Boat and Skipper Fleet Represented 
| 1922* Taurus, W. L. Inslee W.L.LS. 6 

1923 Taurus, W. L. Inslee W.L.LS. 8 
1924 Little Bear, J. R. Robinson W.L.LS. 10 
1925 Ace, Adrian Iselin W.L.LS. 15 
1926 Rhody, B. Comstock Narr. Bay 16 
1927 Tempe III, Walt. Hubbard Newport Hbr. 17 
1928 Sparkler IJ, P. Edrington New Orleans 17 
1929 Eel, G. & L. Johnson Chesa. Bay 23 
1930 Peggy Wee, Art. Knapp, Jr. W.L.LS. 22 
1931 Colleen, Wm. McHugh Cent. L.LS. 26 
1932 Mist, Edw. Fink Los Angeles 28 
1933. Three Star Too, G. Waterhouse San Francisco 16 
1934 By-C, H. Beardslee Newport Hbr. 15 
1935  By-C, H. Beardslee Newport Hbr. 16 
1936 Ace, Adrian Iselin W.L.LS. 35 
1937 Lecky, M. Wegeforth San Diego 36 
1938 Pimm, W. vonHutschler Hamburg 22 
19389 Pimm, W. vonHutschler Hamburg 21 
1940 Rambunctious, Cowie Los Angeles 18 
1941 Wench, Geo. Fleitz Los Angeles 13 
1942** H. G. Nye, Jr. So. L. Mich. 16 
1943** A. M. Deacon W.L.LS. 19 
1944** Gerald Driscoll San Diego 19 
1945** Malin Burnham San Diego 21 


e 100% marine design and 


* National championship only. 
** Skipper’s championship, boats drawn by lot. 


THE COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 80) 


ments which may be beyond the actual legal requirements, but 
which, if carried through, may reduce the number of “ mysteri- 
ous explosions” which occur regularly year after year. 
Inasmuch as it is the Commandant’s intent that courtesy 
inspections will be conducted only on request it is planned that 
wide publicity will be given the program through the medium of 
magazines and newspapers. Requests for appointments may be 
made to the local flotilla commander or direct to the District 
Coast Guard office. While it is expected that many group re- 
quests will be received from yachting organizations, it is em- 
phasized that individual requests will be given prompt attention. 













UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 





Have you seen 


tHe Cf “aiarocue? 


IF NOT, WRITE FOR YOUR COPY DESCRIBING 


The Only Completely Developed 
Protected Water Cruisers 


Gill Foalt 


MADISON, INDIANA «¢ ON THE OHIO RIVER 
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Get the Beat fee 


F aug, Kadiotelephoue 
PHONE ANTENNA 


$35 

At Leading 
Dealers 

Everywhere 


utth a RADIAI 










Your radiotelephone produces the signal, but it’s the 
antenna that gets it on the air! The new top-load Radia- 


phone Antenna is specifically engineered for use at sea 





... for delivering the full power capabilities of marine 





radiotelephones of every make. Constructed of light, 





strong alloy tubing, the Radiaphone Antenna is graceful 




















and sturdy... can be installed easily on the smallest 
\APHONE pleasure or commercial craft. Its sectional construction 
RAD allows the’antenna to be easily broken down for stowing 
MARINE RADIOTELEPHONES ae a 
Goi Service or for passing beneath obstructions. Easily adaptable to 
For Every Sea-Going 
RADIAPHONE Model 25 any type of mounting brackets* or custom built installa- 





lete $149.00 


10 Watts* Comp 
Model 25% 


RADIAPHONE 





tions. Length: 16'4”; Weight: 5 Ibs. 






























* Mounting brackets not furnei a 
22 Watts” Complete $297 .00 


RADIAPHONE Model 75% Now at Radiaphone dealers throughout America. 
75 Watts” 


RADIAPHONE Model 200% - ay. y 
150 Watts” OF — LOPCH COPOC LOG 
All prices F.0.B. Los Angeles CP 

«100%. Modulated MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


13142 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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FIELD GLASSES 


WHEN CANVAS STRAINS FOR SPEED... 
past the finish buoy, or heeling to the wind 
... Capture every regatta thrill with quick- 
adjusting, sharp-clear Airguide Field Glasses. 
Light in weight but built for knockabout deck 
use. Precision Achromatic lenses for color free 
illumination. Wide field of vision. An indispensable 
yachting accesssory. Complete with leather case 


and straps, at better stores from coast to coast. 


The 46A 
FOUR POWER 
$19 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC., CHICAGO 47 
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Morris Rosenfeld 

By leading the sheet a bit too far aft and pulling the foot in with a 

tacking line, “Sonny” (above) is able to keep her genoa clear of the 
lee bow wave when reaching in a fresh breeze 


HINTS ON HEADSAILS 


(Continued from page 59) 
forward deck will remain relatively dry and steady. In a 25- 
mile breeze, assuming a boat speed of six knots, the apparent 
wind would be only 19 miles when right off before it, while the 
apparent wind would be above 30 miles while luffing. 

Of course, if there isn’t sufficient room to leeward, or if 
you’ve parted your sheets or started the sail or some gear so 
that bearing off is unwise, luffing is second choice. In light 
weather and smooth water, all is well, but if there’s a breeze 
and the accompanying sea, hang on tight and stay well clear of 
the clew. Above all, get the sail down quickly so it does not 
flog itself to destruction and so that you can fill away before 
all vestige of steerage way is gone. 

Regardless of the exact method of getting in the headsail, 
the first job is to prepare the halliard so it will run as quickly 
as wanted without having to take time to straighten out kinks 
and tangles. For this purpose, a reel winch affords a considerable 
advantage as no preliminary preparations are necessary. With 
a conventional halliard, the bitter end should be made fast so it 
can’t go aloft and, starting with the bitter end, the halliard 
should be loosely coiled on whatever is the clearest protected 
space. By virtue of having the bitter end fast, it will be possible 
for the man who is lowering to leave the halliard as soon as the 
sail is under control after which he can help with the sail without 
running any risk that the halliard will get away. 

As the sail starts to come down, get as much of the foot as 
possible well up on the weather deck. Start from the tack 
(forward) and work aft. The sheet should be slacked but enough 
tension kept on it to keep the foot in where it can be reached 
from the deck and to minimize any flogging. Once the foot is 
well in hand, the sheet should be completely slacked. 

Unless conditions are quite moderate, it is safer not to un- 
hook the sail until it is fully lowered. Get all the sail up along 
the weather rail so that water on the lee side won’t take it 
overboard, then unhook, starting with the head, and, as the 
sail comes off the stay, pass it aft where there is more room to 
stow it and less spray and motion. In rough water particularly, 
the greatest danger is between the time the sail is lowered and 
the time it is gotten aft. If it should get overboard, it is im- 
portant to prevent it from acting as a scoop. Never hold two 
corners without holding the part between. Don’t get the clew 
of the genoa forward of the rigging until the foot is all on deck, 
clear of where it can get overboard. 

In a small boat, it is particularly important to keep surplus 
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; eee Dinghy 


This new INTERCLUB DINGHY 


is meeting with wide acclaim. 






Fleets have been ordered by the 
Merchant Marine Academy, and 
by members of the Larchmont 


Yacht Club as a Frostbite class. 


This Dinghy is also 
ideal as a racing 


boat or a tender. 


DESIGNER: Sparkman & Stephens. 
L.O.A. 11’ 6”, Beam 4’ 7”, S.A. 72 sa. ft. 


HULL: 5/16 five ply, molded weldwood, laminated stem, keelson, 
transom frame, gunwales and knee braces. Mahogany C.B. 
trunk, center board, rudder, transom, and thwarts. 

RIG & FITTINGS: Stainless steel standing rigging and halyards. 
Bronze fittings including adjustable quickly attached shroud 
and headstay fittings. 

MAST: Jointed aluminum. 


DELIVERY: Available for August. 


A similar boat 9% feet long is under construction. 
Ideal as an economical racing dink or utility tender. 
Available August. 


ZEPHYR BOAT CO., INC. - 17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-0680 
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Bausch & Lomb 
7X,35 Binocular 


TO CHOOSE A BINOCULAR 


Brand-new 32-page booklet tells what 
to look for in a binocular, how to evalu- 
ate performance characteristics, what 
model to choose. It also describes the 
complete line of postwar Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars with Balcote anti-reflection 
coating. Send now for your free copy. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 309 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


FSTABLISHED (8-453 


os 
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persons off the bow. In fact, any hands not needed in getting 
in the sail should move out as far on the stern as possible to 
counteract the extra weight forward and keep the forward deck 
as dry as possible during the operation. In any case, the secret 
of making it easy is codrdination between all members of the 
crew. Practice makes perfect. 


“SULUAN” WINS SOUND RACE 


(Continued from page 87) 


Summaries: Storm Trysail Club, Block Island Race 


Class A Start, 8:15 p.m., May 29th 


Elapsed Corrected 
Boat Owner Time Time 
Mustang Roderick Stephens, Jr. 45: 54:33 36: 09: 22 
Hother J. Isbrantsen 46: 15: 40 36: 40: 25 
Perroquet Robert H. Moore 48: 33: 51 38: 37: 16 
Gesture A. H. Fuller 45:45:47 39: 13: 34 
Nimrod III Robert Hall 50: 55: 00 40: 27: 36 
Good News Mrs. Whitney Henry 45: 26:02 41: 04: 06 
Traveler Otto & Jack Doll 47: 55: 35 42: 00: 48 
Butterfly Gordon Barnett 51: 00: 00 42: 28: 12 
Cotton Blossom Walter H. Wheeler 46: 06: 50 43: 20: 03 
Anna Louise John W. McGrath 46: 41: 30 43: 55: 12 
Baccarat John F. Ryan 56: 25: 00 44:44:14 
Lord Jim John E. Rodstrom D.N.F 
Bantu James A. Farrell, Jr. D.N.F. 
Class B Start, 8:25 p.m., May 29th 

Suluan Robert deCoppet 46:07: 15 36: 08: 04 
Tiny Teal R. Graham Biglow 50: 10: 00 37: 03: 07 
Julie Paul Campbell 52: 15: 00 37: 19: 51 
Flirt L. O. Bonnar 51: 00: 00 38: 51: 54 
Banzai M. L. Mulligan 50: 20: 00 39: 51: 52 
Voyager E. C. Waldvogel 52: 25: 00 40: 45: 13 
Alcyone Ralph E. Case 55: 07: 00 41: 54: 46 
Alibubu II Jack Aron 55: 55: 00 43: 06: 57 
Trade Wind Norman Stern TNT. 


NYLON SAILS GETTING UNDER WAY 


(Continued from page 72) 


one of his Saybrook Sailorettes, going the minimum on weight, 
retaining plenty of strength, and hoping for the best as to shape- 
holding. 

For spinnakers, ballooners, and other kites, there seems to be 
no question of nylon’s superiority to cotton. The lighter of the 
two weights of spinnaker cloth now available (1.6 oz. per sq. 
yard) is the same as the parachute cloth first used experi- 
mentally except for the blue color. The heavier cloth (1.94 oz. 
per sq. yard) is of a somewhat finer weave and intended for 
harder, more hazardous service. The latter has extra heavy 
threads woven in criss-cross at intervals of less than 14-inch as 
rip-stops. These make the fabric resemble graph paper. Mere 
words cannot justly describe the lightness and compactness of 
sails of these cloths. I held a special light weather ballooner of 
nearly 1400 square feet easily under one arm. Spinnakers of the 
light cloth, less fittings, weigh only a little over one pound per 
100 square feet. 

This is written just as the local season is getting under way and 
providing the first opportunity for nylon working sails to be seen 
in action. Rod Stephens has been using a genoa jib and a reach- 
ing jib of the new nylon cloths in his 44’ cutter Mustang for sev- 
eral weeks. Bob de Coppet’s new ocean racing yawl Suluan has a 
mainsail and several headsails of nylon. Ralph Case, owner of 
Alcyone, a 40’ yawl, also has new nylon headsails. All these 
competed in the Storm Trysail Club’s 195-mile race around 
Block Island on May 29th-30th. While one race doesn’t make 
or break a fabric any more than one swallow makes a summer, 
the following summary of these thoroughly seasoned owners’ 
comments is given because of the wide interest in nylon sails at 


| this time. 


De Coppet and Case, who had used their nylon sails in the race 
with little previous breaking in, noted that in the light going 
which prevailed early in the affair the sails were rather wrinkled 
and stiff. However, as soon as they got a real good puff of wind, 
the wrinkles smoothed out, the sails took on conventional and 
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Get the Best in MARINE HARDWARE & EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTING PLANTS 


Powered with “Briggs & Stratton” 4- 
cycle engine, push button starting, mag- 
neto ignition; automatic cut-out pre- 
vents overcharge, radio shielded. 
6-12 Volts 350 Watt $135.00 
(equipped with Briggs & Stratton 
engine) 
32 Volts 600 Watt... .$220.00 
32 Volts 1000 Watt... $260.00 
(equipped with Wisconsin engine) 








MARINE TOILETS 
Used either above or below water line pump 
supply, 2%2’’ diameter, very compact. 


Complete with Mahogany Seat....... $55.00 
NOTE: Electric Toilets in stock—12, 32, 110 Volts 
$165.00 








PUMP REPAIR 
PARTS for 
MARINE CLOSET 


All parts necessary for a complete 
OVEN AMIS iis 6 sn epscds Kame $6.25 








DIRECT IVALITE REMOTE 
CABIN CONTROL CONTROL 


Mount anywhere on deck, raised, 
rsd esr tw pe: lowered or rotated by knob on 
plated “Sealed Beam” light 


Unit, Powerful (half mile long) poet seannotmiiiiione: 
SHADOW = LIGHT beam. tight, Cam-Bar tilting device, 
Model CM 10/4" high. vibration proof, Perma-contact 
Complete........ $42.00 electrical connections eliminates 
wire twisting, broken insulation, 
shorts. Powerful “Sealed 
Beam” unit. 
Model JM— 

36"’ Cable $49.30 
Model JM— 
44” Cable $50.90 



















REMOTE 
MARINE 
SEARCHLIGHT 








STAINLESS STEEL = 
MOORING PENNANTS 


Ideal for sail and motor boats up to 34 feet con- 
struction: 5/16” dia. 7 x 19 Stainless Steel, very 
flexible; breaking strength 9600 Ibs., with thimble 
splice and 2-foot circumference loop splice. 


IRAE: . . sc 6 a panies Pease bes $10.00 
NE bach ne aip'so <add ake oo a necks 11.50 
FI a bain a 3s casa <'ok s wee eae 13.50 
SNS 6 4 iia ohn aos eo a 15.50 





WIND SHIELD BRACKETS 


For runabouts and outboards. End brackets 
have beveled bases. Will fit crown of most 
decks. Angle from vertical 35 degrees. 
Height: center bracket 942"; end brackets 


Brass... -$13.75 Chrome..... 





BRASS BILGE 
PUMP 


(Double Action) 


MAHOGANY 
BOARDING and 

SWIMMING LADDER 

Al brass ‘ truction, Well-built and attractive, all 
built-in strainer. Di- | bronze hardware, screws 
ameter overall length | Plugged; folds to three steps. 
19%”. Capacity 15 3 coats - copra == 
gallons per minute. Open 5’ 2% . Folded 3.3%, 
Complete with 5-ft. Polished Brass fittings $35.00 
ie $7.2 5 ES eye $40.00 





HEAVY DUTY LOW 
HEIGHT AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BILGE PUMP 


Underwriters approved(MICRO SWITCH). 
Pumps 550 gallons per hour at 2-foot, 
450 gallons at 4-foot, will lift water 9 
feet. All bronze construction except 
motor. Totally enclosed motor, oilless 
bearings. 









AUTOMATIC 











SWEDISH KEROSENE STOVE 


All brass construction, pressure type, capacity 2 pints, 
one filling will last 4 hours, will boil one quart of 
TE IIS osc n csc ce dsspeccsess $8.25 





2-BURNER SWEDISH YACHT STOVE 
(KEROSENE PRESSURE) 














Capacity of each tank 2 pints, fitted 
with silent regulating and shut off 
burners. White enamel with guard rail. 
23” overall, 13” wide, 7” high 


$40.00 











IMPROVED 
REFRIGERATOR 


Size 23’ wide x 32” high x 
18” deep on body, 202” deep 
over hardware. One door. Net 
food capacity appr. 2.35 cu. ft. 
Equipped with one full shelf and 
one divided shelf that are steel, 
rust protected. 


ICE CHAMBER @ Holds standard 
50-lb. ice block. Galvanized steel 
ice rack and ice chamber bottom. 
EXTERIOR @ Front and door, high 
baked enameled steel, white finish. 
Balance of cabinet is vapor-sealed 
and ready to be built-in. 
INTERIOR © White high baked enameled steel, lock-seamed and soldered 
water tight. Trap is plastic, drain tube enameled steel. . 

INSULATION © Two inches, consisting of coated low-density board com- 
bined with rot-proof glass wool, overlapped and hot sealed into place with 
hydrolene. Efficiently insulated to give low ice meltage......---+++ $32.50 
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os Latest Catalog =a 
ONLY AVAILABLE TO NAVAL ARCHITECTS * DEALERS - JOBBERS » BOATBUILDERS * SHIPYARDS 
Write Us On Your Company Stationery 


MANHATTAN MARINE cotean inc 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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altogether pleasing appearance and seemed to be doing a thor- 
oughly efficient job. Rod Stephens had noted the same thing 
some weeks before and remarked particularly about the fact 
that the longer his nylon sails were used, the better they seemed 
to be. The clew and foot of his big genoa, he said, moved aft no 
more than they would in a sail of cotton duck after several hard 
workouts, Mr. Case was also greatly impressed by the nylon 


fabric’s performance on the run home after the race was over. © 


This was made in a hard easterly with heavy rain falling con- 
tinuously ; despite these conditions, the new sails remained soft 
and pliable and handled and furled beautifully. 

In the same race, the cutter Perroquet retrieved her nylon 
spinnaker, completely unharmed, out from under the keel, after 
a snap shackle aloft had let go and dumped it. The sail was 
promptly re-set and, after a few minutes drying, was pulling as 
hard as if nothing had happened. 

Small boat sails of nylon are beginning to appear. So far, 
only a few reports of their performance have been received and, 
although these have all been favorable, it will take at least a 
full season’s use to obtain really conclusive answers on the all 
around efficiency of nylon sails. 


A CANADIAN PATTERN FOR 
PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 76) 


The present plan is a straightforward businesslike proposi- 
tion in which the boat owner deals directly with the bank. One 
of the most important points of the plan is that each proposal 
and each prospective owner must have the approval of the 
Sailing Committee. The new owner has the benefit of the ex- 
perience and advice of this body which will, to a great extent, 
protect him from the often disastrous results of inexperience in 
dealing with jacketl-up prices and poor quality. We think it is a 
big step in the right direction. 
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O-Two 


In the middie of an enjoyable cruise, sud- 
denly a fire in the engine room, bilge, 
galley —or elsewhere! What happens right 
then and there is the difference between 
an uninterrupted trip, a miserable delay 
for repairs, or a tow back to port. C-O-Two 
can make a mere incident out of a fire. It 
is a fast, positive fire killer. C-O-Two port- 
ables and systems put fire protection right 
at your finger tips. The famous C-O-Two 
Squeez-Grip portable or a pull at the con- 


trol box of the system, and a burst of dry, inert, non-damaging carbon dioxide gas 
blankets the fire and snuffs out the blaze in seconds. 


C-O-Two portables and systems now available — a proper size for every boat. Make 
your sailing safe. Ask your marine supplier or fire equipment dealer about insurance 
premium reductions and C-O-Two fire protection today. 


C-0-Two FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 


BACK TO SEA AGAIN 


(Continued from page 71) 


Nueva Gerona, the capital of the island, we would probably be 
able to take on all we needed. Thus we fell into the only blunder 
of the cruise. 

On a course of northwest by north the miles dropped astern 
— 150 of them — and at daybreak we sighted on the starboard 
bow the high peak of La Cafiada, which with its two attendant 
peaks forms the principal landmark of the Isle of Pines. In July, 
1921, I saw these peaks on three successive mornings (for in 
those days gasoline at 50 cents a gallon seemed dearer than it 
does today) and impressed them indelibly on my memory. They 
hadn’t changed. But when, four hours later, holding the same 
course, Chinquapin brought Point Frances, the western ex- 
tremity of the island, abeam, I noted that a remembered land- 
mark (a skeleton steel tower) had disappeared, victim, no 
doubt, of a hurricane. 

In Hippocampus, 25 years ago, we had crossed Siguanea Bay 
and anchored off Los Indios, a “town”’ consisting of a pier and 
little else. The recollection was depressing and I commenced 
to have doubts about our ability to fill the fuel tanks at Nueva 
Gerona, which lies on the north side of the island about 35 miles 
from the entrance to the bay. But the calm continued and we 
kept on motoring and, finally, having found and entered the 
Rio las Casas and proceeded up it two miles, we lay alongside a 
wharf and finished with the engine. We had again come 210 
miles in 28 hours and, as I always feel loyal to the boat in which 
I have most recently cruised, I feel impelled to state that the 
run compared favorably with the 40 miles or so piled up in 72 
hours in the same calm-ridden waters in Hippocampus. 

We were now in Nueva Gerona. There are high sierras on both 
sides of the town and the play of light upon them in early morn- 
ing and late afternoon was impressive. The river life was inter- 
esting, with local sponge-fishing craft and lumber schooners 
coming and going. The loading and departure of the 73-foot 
Cayman Island schooner Rembro with 34 passengers and sleep- 
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SEARCH 
LIGHTS 


for all 

sizes of 
pleasure 

boats 





INCANDESCENT 
and 
ARC 


Two Powerful Searchlights on Towboat ‘'Keystone”’ 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. CLIFTON AVENUE ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























REMOTE CONTROL 


is the POSITIVE, DEPENDABLE remot 

control you are seeking for instant, finger- 
tip control of throttles, clutches, and rudders 
from one OR MORE stations! Use ISOdraulic 
Manual systems for throttles, light clutches 
and small rudders. Use [SOdravlic POWER 
DRIVE systems (a separate hydraulic or air pressure circuit does 
the work for you) for heavy clutches and large rudders. 




















Install 1SOdraulic Controls NOW for effortless operation and 
greater maneuverability, dependability, 
economy and freedom from constant 
maintenance. Write for detailed data on 
low cost of purchase and installation, 
sturdy precision construction, parts and 
@ fittings to meet all marine requirements. 
+ Please address inquiries to... \ 


g 10674 VAN OWEN STREET - BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





For the yachtsman, the Bermuda racer, the Sunday cruiser — 
a tried and thoroughly reliable instrument, calibrated to 10, 12, 
15 or 30 knots or miles and immediately responsive to 
changes in speed in all ranges. Ruggedly built in heavy 
marine bronze. $130 

One of the marine products de- 

scribed in the 1946 Kenyon Catalog. 


KENYON WNuntneton station venys 





FOSTER BOAT CO. 


4 / 2 
SHLLTVOIN Le vocubful + MICHIGAN 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRUISERS * ROWBOATS : DINGHIES 
OARS * PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 
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DESIGNED AND BuiLt TO Your REQUIREMENTS 





Storage and Repair 
aN on Facilities 

















65-00 cruisers now in production at our plant embodying the 
famous GREBE sturdy construction, individualized interiors, com- 
fortable staterooms and deckhouse, large galley, showers, all 
modern conveniences. 


For full information write 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


3250 N. Washtenaw Avenue Chicago 18, Illinois 

















MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


EnGtnO€€REoEeEQUIPMENT 


nduitrial Marine 
e 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE @® OETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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by Insuring with an OLD and RELIABLE 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialists in Marine Insurance since 1799 


Pr 





PROVIDENCE 


INSURANCI 


WASHINGTON 


1700) COMPAN 


lhe 
PROVIDENCE ° 


RHODE ISLAND 


amma ie 
NSTRUCTION CO. 


MICHIGAN 


MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


ROBINSON MARINE rr 


BENTON HARBOR, 
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ing accommodations for six was one of the most arresting sight 
I have seen in years. In the four days in which we lay moore: 
to a wharf fronting a small warehouse, I fear that we interfere: 
with the home life of a three-generation family residing ther: 
Not that they objected. Twenty-five yards down the river fro: 
them was a slaughter house into which each morning sheep an: 
cattle were admitted for the butcher’s tender ministrations. Th: 
surface of the river at such times was clotted with blood and 

take it that our neighbors were used to anything. But I notice: 
that when opportunity arose for us to shift to a berth farthe 
from the slaughter house, grandma emerged from her hom« 


| dropped a fish line into the water and spread her bare toes i 


what seemed a gesture of relief. Nobody likes having strange: 
camping out on what corresponds to her front door step. 

After five days in Nueva Gerona, I have come to the conclu 
sion that for cruising yachtsmen Havana is Cuba. The only rea 
son we weren’t in Havana by the end of the third day was that 
we couldn’t buy any gasoline in Nueva Gerona. In the loc: 
black market there was available at 75 cents a gallon a combin: 
tion of alcohol and benzine. We needed $75 worth at that figur: 
and it seemed an excessive price to pay for ruining a motor that 
had never given us cause for complaint. Linton had among th: 
ship’s papers a letter from the Commandant of the Cuban Nav, 
requesting its officers to give Chinquapin every assistance. But 
the local captain of the port, Tenente Fernandez, a most oblig 
ing man, sadly informed us that the naval allotment at Nuev: 
Gerona was 50 gallons a month. We telegraphed to Havana, 
requesting a friend of Linton’s to dispatch two drums of fuel by 
the motor vessel Pinero which maintains a thrice-weekly ferry 
service between the mainland of Cuba and the Isle of Pines. Th: 
telegram was 24 hours late in arriving and Linton’s friend on 
receiving it took no action, sagaciously concluding that we hac 
departed without waiting for the fuel. 

In short, we were up against it, and I don’t doubt the 
Chinquapin would still be in Nueva Gerona if the officer in 
charge of the United States Army crash boat stationed there 
hadn’t taken pity on us. At that, the negotiations attendant 
upon our borrowing two drums of fuel were protracted and in- 
volved. I interviewed an Army lieutenant who flew down from 
Batista Field, Cuba, with pay for the enlisted men of the cras! 
boat. He said that if we would purchase the fuel in Havana and 
deliver it to Batista his Colonel would be glad to have it flown 
down to us. As a taxpayer, it oecurred to me that it would b 
uneconomical to burn up two or three hundred gallons of avgas 
to deliver a hundred gallons of mogas to us, and I asked if we 
couldn’t borrow what we needed from the crash boat’s supply 
and return it in kind after our arrival in Havana. The idea had 
merit and, upon flying over to Havana in a commercial plane 
and discussing the matter by telephone with the Colonel in 
command of our forces at Batista Field, Linton arranged the 
loan on that basis. 

All that day and the next, it blew great guns but the morn- 
ing of the third day, which was the sixth of our stay in Nuev: 
Gerona and the 17th of February, was as lovely as you’d find 
in a month of Sundays. 

The sponge fleet started out and we went with them, stopping 
the motor at the river mouth and setting the mainsail and a ji! 


quenced : STONINGTON 
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SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
ONE HINCKLEY-28 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL 
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HINCKLEY “28” 
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. 1 DESENCO HARDWARE 


Items available in plain brass or chrome plated 





NON-FOULING TURNBUCKLES 


Ah 
| Accommodate wire or rod rigging. Fittings for 
swaging or soldering. Supplied drilled for Ye’’ 
4 dia. wire. May be reamed out up to 5/32” dia. 
1 | 7%" maximum length. 2'2” takeup. Weight 
| | 4% ounces. 

( 

| 





REINFORCED PLASTIC SHEAVE BLOCKS 


Chromed blocks have stainless steel shafts, 
spacers, and beckets. Rope clearance 13/32’’. 
Sheaves 1'%"" dia. Length 0.a.: plain 3’’, with 
becket 4’. Weight: plain 2'2 oz. with becket 








3 ounces. 
eo For prices, etc., write to: 
DESIGN ENGINEERING CO. 
Pasadena 6, California 


999 No. Los Robles Avenue . 








DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Architects’ Building, Los Angeles 13, California. Tel. Michigan 2422 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


Power and Sailing Yachts Commercial Vessels — Marine Surveyors 


Designers of 


WESTERN Fairline 
PLEASURE CRAFT 


Built by Western Boat Building Company, Tacoma, Washington 


LALA 





peg New IDEAL 


Electric Windlasses. 


Here’s another newly de- 
signed, IDEAL Electric 
windlass ready for installa- 
tion this season. Model B, 
capstan type, 1,000 Ib. ca- 
vacity, weighs only 127 lbs. 
rite for descriptive folder. 


IDEAL wINDLASs co. 











BESSIE 35’ Uritiry POWER BOAT 
Ps ™ L.O.A, 35’ 11” 
Beam: 10’ 2’° 
Draft: 3° 7’ 








Designed by Henry A. SCHEEL to fulfill the requirements of both 
YACHTSMEN and COMMERCIAL OPERATORS. First boat now undet 
construction. For further information and particulars consult: 


ROBERT HEARD HALE 


114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Ace Inter-Club Racer! 
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Magnified section shows squeegee vacuum 
action of the 3700 rubber tentacles. 
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Vow most valuable pre- 
war shipmate is back, 
available only in white 
canvas tops this year, for 


men and women. . . . .$6, 


Regular shoe sizes, me- 
dium widtR only. Send 
check or money order plus 
25c for shipping costs 
Write for list of yachting 
wear. 
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ine hardware and fittings are depend- 
able because they are soundly engineered. Highest 
quality materials and a thoroughly experienced per- 
sonnel combine to make the Attwood line the choice 
of boat builders everywhere. 


All designing and manufacturing is done under 
one roof, thus Attwood products are under.close and 
competent supervision from start to finish. From 
pattern depgrtment, through foundry, machine shop, 
plating and to final assembly, these products re- 
ceive the undivided attention of trained engineers 
and skilled’ mechanics. 

In the new Attwood line you will find the answer 
‘to your need for boat hardware that is thoroughly 


modern yet completely practical. Write for full de- 
tails today. 










Send for the new free 
Attwood Marine Hard- 
ware Catalog—just off the 
press. Every boat archi- 
tect, builder and dealer 
should have a copy. 











Write to: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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rigged as a spinnaker to the returned Trade Wind. We had en- 
dured in our five-day wait for gasoline the punishment for im- 
patience. We were now determined to sail 135 miles to the west- 
ern end of Cuba if it took us another five days. As it turned out, 
we made the distance at an average speed of five knots and had 
a delightful sail. Starting out from the north side of the Isle of 
Pines, we remained inside the line of reefs which extends west- 
ward from that island nearly 60 miles to a headland on the 
Cuban coast named Cape Frances. Thanks to our shallow draft, 
this was fun for the water was smooth and the spinnaker, which 
was soon substituted for the jib, put in an honest day’s work. 
The western end of the Gulf of Batabano, in which we sailed, is 
not distinguished by any distinctive landmarks and every time 
I took cross bearings of a mountain peak 30 miles distant and 
of the left tangent of a mangrove cay of whose identity I was 
none too certain, I had to smile. But, somehow or other when 
nightfall came in, finding us outward bound across a reef on 
which I hoped there would be at least a fathom of water, the 
flashing light of a buoy confirmed a position carried forward 
by an accumulation of guesses. 

Outside the reef, the Caribbean lifted its familiar ground 
swell but the breeze was slack and we ghosted along. Near Cape 
Frances, whose light was out, we picked up a fragrant land 
breeze and P. L. worked us carefully around the point while 
with the binoculars to my eyes I watched the-surf mark the 
beach in the brilliant moonlight. When Linton relieved the 
helm, I told him that he hadn’t a care in the world, with Cape 
Corrientes, whose light also was probably out, somewhere on his 
starboard bow. But the wind strengthened and blew out the 
clew of the spinnaker, and my course was too wide of Cor- 
rientes, whose light proved to be burning, and in one way or 
another we collectively passed a busy night. When Linton 
called me at dawn, he had the lighthouse practically on board 
(whereas I had fondly hoped to see it well astern). 

The fair wind breezed on as the morning advanced and — if 
one more reminiscence will be ‘pardoned —I thought of the 
staunch little Hippocampus bucking into this selfsame ultra- 
marine sea, bound in the opposite direction, throwing rainbow- 
colored spray far to leeward but not getting to windward very 
fast. And here we were sliding down hill on an even keel, our 
deck dry, and our speed better than six knots. The difference 
between my condition then and now was not one of added years 
or greater experience, but the improvement was none the less 
appreciated because of the added years. 

Approaching San Antonio, where the various components of 
the young Gulf Stream combine to make a mighty cobalt flood 
a mile deep a mile from shore, the wind hauled into the south- 
east and for a little while we thought it might be fair for at least 
part of the remaining distance to Havana. But with the cape 
abeam the wind backed around to north of east. Linton took 
time out to catch his only fish of the entire cruise — a dark- 
fleshed one that looked uneatable and a barracuda that had 
marked tendencies in the opposite direction — and then started 
up the motor and lowered sail. With some care, we skirted the 
entrancingly green reef making out to northward of the cape and 
entered the Gulf of Guanacabibe on a course to take us inside 
the Colorados Reef to Buena Vista Cay. After the dark and 


——_—_ 











The Cygnet “20”...a new 20-foot 
cruiser with accommodations for 
two. Write for priority blank 
and descriptive folder 


bee 
Designed and promoted by: § 





Cygnet Seacraft, Box 30, Milford, Connecticut 
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2 Old Ships Light 


Handmade, oil burning, Verti antique finish. 
Fresnel type lens throws soft mellow light 
over wide area. 














Ideal as an entrance light—for adding a nau- 
tical touch to your recreation room—other uses. 





TWO SIZES AVAILABLE 


wet $19.50 2." 17.50 


F. ©. B. Washington, D. C. 





Prompt delivery — send order direct to: 


PARKER-WHELEN CO., Inc. Dept. Y, 827 14th St., N. W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
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Win More Races 


with the KNOTICATOR , 
MARINE SPEEDOMETER | 


It’s easy with a ENOT- 
ICATOR, the low-cost . 
precision-sensitive ma- ) 
rine speedometer for ] 
sailboats. Large 3” dial, : 
calibrated in quarter-knots, always indicates exact speed, ] 
instantly shows effect of slightest change of trim or course. 1 
Actuated by simple cord drag element, no rotors or weights. | 
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No holes in hull — install in 10 minutes, 5 year guarantee. 
Brass $29.50; — % $38.00. oo not available from your 


marine dealer, write direct. ALERSHIPS OPEN. 


A. D. HEWITT | COMPANY 
2323 Second Avenue 


Seattle 1, Washington 
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Spend Healthful Pleasant Hours Out of Doors 








osale a Z 


AND RAPIDS. 91644. 


This Summer, in a New WOLVERINE Boat .. . 


More than 50 models to choose from—a 
small pleasure boat for every purse and 
purpose. Painstakingly built by master 
craftsmen from the finest of materials. 
Featuring our new line of moulded ply- 
wood models including 1414’ deluxe 
runabout, 54”’ beam and 27” free board, 
weighing 240 pounds, mahogany fin- 
ished exterior and spryce interior. Also 
1214’ and 1614’ standard, deluxe and super deluxe, 

and others. Why not own aWolverine boat this year? ; 
They've made a name for themselves, because — 
they’re built for lasting pleasure and perform- 
ance. Send for illustrated catalog. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADEMARK 









WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


DEPT. Y 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





cas | f) ENTERTAINING 
SPECIALTIES 


For deck parties, cabin suppers, get-togethers— 
complete your ship's service with your own COAST- 
ERS, NAPKINS, MATCHES. Perfect souvenirs of those 
many good times! Please print plainly. 







Quality Matches Napkins Coasters 
Cocktail-Supper 

100. + 7 50 $1.75 $2.00 $1.90 

500.. -- 10.15 7.45 8.45 7.95 


1000... 17.45 12.55 14.90 14.95 
pane White, Yellow, Red, Blue, Black, Orange @ 
Napkins: White, Pink, Yellow, Orange ® Coasters: 
Waite, Blue, Yellow, Green. 
for FREE Catalog of Gift and 
Entertainment Specialties! 


GIFTCRAFT COMPANY 


1236 E. 47th Street e Chicago 15, Illinois 





Darien, Connecticut, Shorefront Estate with 
6 acres. Handsome house and outbuildings. 


WHEELER REAL ESTATE 


Post Roap, Darien, Conn. Tel.: 5-1436 








PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNA. 
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% Every component of Norge sails — cut, 


fit, and draft — contribute the utmost in 


' sailing speed and efficiency. Norge sails, 
although moderately priced, are made 


1 


N 
— 


\\ 
3 


with the extra details and exacting crafts- 


manship that make them the finest 


sails money can buy. We use the best 


materials, including Egyptian Duck 


as available. 


* Write for quotations on new 


sails or servicing of your present 


sails; also on all types of wire 








rope splicing, rigging, ete. 











discolored water of the Rio las Casas, it was a pleasure to see 
again the bottom at three or four fathoms and pleasanter still 
to realize that in this region a vinegary brown color does not 
necessarily mean an unnavigable shoal. The chart showed 
plenty of water and, with the motor purring contentedly, we 
knocked off 45 miles before anchoring two hours after sundown 
in Arroyos. Anchorage, to leeward of Buena Vista Cay. We had 
been under way for 36 hours. 

This, our last night at anchor, was among the most peaceful 
of the entire cruise. The moon was a night or two beyond the 
full, the Trade Wind secured at nightfall the way winds do in 
every well regulated anchorage, the Gulf was mirror smooth, 
and burning flares from sugar centrales or ore smelters or what- 
ever they were ashore sent forth smoke of pungent aroma. On 
my honor as a navigator — whatever that may be worth — I 
had promised P. L. that the leg from this anchorage to Havana, 
135 miles dead to windward, would be made in calm, and the 
night gave every promise that the day would substantiate 
my claim. 

So it proved. At eight in the morning we were under way, 
heading out through Buena Vista Pass on bearings previously 
ascertained (one soon learns in Cuban waters not to look for 
buoys even though the chart boasts of their existence); and an 
hour or so later we were outside Colorados Reef in a sea almost 
unruffled by the wind. All day we motored along the reef, with 
frequent checks on landmarks to determiné whether the current 
was with us or against us. Until 6:00 p.m., there wasn’t any 
current. The engine was making turns for six knots and six 
knots was our actual speed. Then, when I had obtained my last 
fix before sunset, the Stream surreptitiously picked us up at a 
two-knot rate. 

My first warning of this assistance was Gobernadora Light, 
on the western side of the entrance to Bahia Honda, which 
showed up half an hour ahead of time. My first check on posi- 
tion was the occultation of another light behind Gobernadora 
— but this gave me only a line of bearing and was useless in 
revealing whether or no the current was also setting us toward 


the reef. We hauled sharply offshore while I re-swallowed my 
heart and found subsequently by beam and quarter bearings 
that we had given the reef a decent berth. 

The rest of this power run — 45 miles — to Havana was 
made along a bold shore free of all dangers except those peri- 
patetic ones imposed by local craft sailing without lights, and 
these the brilliant moonlight revealed before we had come within 
collision range. All of us stayed on deck the greater part of the 
night for sheer enjoyment of its beauty, whose culmination was | 
attained as we slipped along the silent walls of Morro Castle. 
Even after we had anchored at 3:30 in the morning in the yacht 
anchorage on the western side of Havana harbor, we delayed 
turning in until we had rehashed (and washed down) the cruise’s 
salient features. 

It had been a delightful holiday and Linton’s plan of using the 
rotative part of his motor-sailer to drive us to a position far 
enough to windward to make use of the easterly Trades had 
been the keystone of our enjoyment. P. L. and I had to leave 
Chinquapin at Havana, making subsequent arrangements for 
friends to fly down and sail with Linton from Havana to Miami. 
In the six weeks that we had been aboard between leaving 
Nassau on January 12th and arriving at the Cuban capital on 
February 20th, we had passed six nights and twenty-two days 
under way, making good a distance of a little more than 1400 
miles at an average speed of six knots. Although we had spent 
20 days in port or ashore, resting, sightseeing, and visiting 
friends, it will already have been seen that cruising was our 
main consideration. 

If, as a writer, I feel somewhat apologetic for having cruised 
so long without a single miraculous escape from death I feel, as 
a cruising man, delighted that Linton’s excellently devised plan 
for a winter vacation was so pleasantly executed. No risks were 
taken beyond the capacity of the boat to surmount them, and 
the cruise might well be duplicated with equal satisfaction by 
anybody with a similar craft and the necessary knowledge and 
experience of simple seafaring. 

pained Tre Enp 
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Brand New U. S. Air Force Surplus! 


NEW NYLON ROPE 


In Original coils of 250, 325 and 350 feet 


White, 3 strand. 1144” Diam. 3 times stronger than 
Manila IF Manila were available. Unequalled 20¢ 
per Fi. 
FOB Syracuse 





resilience, Longer life. Dries quickly. Ideal for 
halyards, anchor rope, mooring line, etc. Limited 
quantity. Order NOW! Check with order or C.O.D. 
BOAT OWNERS! OTHER HARD-TO-GET ITEMS! BRAND NEW! 


Kapok-filled cushions, imitation-leather covered. Air Force Signal 
Pistols. 12 Volt Batteries. Fyr-Fyter Fire Extinguishers. Write for prices. 


R. S. SURPLUS CO., 428 Erie Bivd. East, Syracuse, N. Y. 























MARINE F INISHES 


MAINTAIN PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 


They add distinction with that indescribable 
touch of a fine finish 


Write for Free color book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 














‘‘Leading the Tender World ’’ 





THE SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE OF OUR 


DYER DHOW 


IS PROTECTED BY U.S. PATENT 


















* TRADEMARK 
Dinghy Specialists 
DYER DINKS ow DYER DHOWS 


WARREN e RHODE ISLAND 





WORLD-FAMOUS 

















Sympathy does not take the place of a good power plant. You had 
better see the Palmer Dealer near you. He is easily identified by the 
orange and black Palmer sign. You will find many types of Palmer 
engines available for every type of craft. Palmer offers a complete 
line of high speed, heavy duty and diesel engines for primary power 
and auxiliary purposes. If you don’t know the location of the Palmer 
Dealer, write us for his name and address.” 


@uaeenes 





The line includes Palmer- 
built Diesel marine and sta- 
tionary engines 9 to 60 H, P., 
Gasoline engines 2 to 150 
H. P. and Palmer conver- 
sions 45, 75 and 120 H. P. 
Write for cataldgue. 


PH 120 ue P. Engine. 


” PALMER 


MARINE ENGINES 





PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC., COS COB, CONN. 






















DINGHIES 


- NEVER require any attention 
for the purpose of preventing leakage 
++ an amazing feature of the exclusive 
pyroxylin-processed COMPOSITE 
CONSTRUCTION. Penn Yan Boats, 
Inc., 18th St., Penn Yan, N 


BUILT TO BE 
WATER-TIGHT 
FOREVER! 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Select your boat now for POSTWAR DELIVERY 











THE PERFECT MA RI N E 


on land Soa your constant 


PORTABLE R A D | O 


The ideal marine radio receiver 
for the small sail or motor 
boat. Light, compact and port- 
able, it can be located anywhere 
aboard ship. Attractive two- 
tone all metal cabinet, non-corrosive, 
moisture-proof and drip-proof. Entire set com- 

pletely weatherproofed and ruggedly constructed, 
assuring trouble-free reception at all times. 


CHECK THESE ADVANCED FEATURES! 


@ RANGE 540 to 1700 KC and 2400 to 6600 KC. 

@ 5 latest type lock-in tubes, equivalent to 7-tube performance on each band. 

@ Broadcast Band—Coast Guard Weather Reports—Ship-td-Shore Marine 
Telephone Lanes—49 Meter a Band—Police Calls—Time Signals— 
Aircraft. 

@ Removable Corrosion Proof Tolescagie Antenna, 10’ to 40” fully extended. 
Receptacle for additional external antenna, 

@ Uses 2 Eveready 762 or 482 or equivalent and 8 regular flashlight batteries. 
Battery drain extremely low. Longer life. 

@ Unique arrangement of batteries on inside of rear hinged cover permits easy 
accessibility, 

@ Alnico 5 waterproofed permanent mag t dynamic peak 

@ All coils moisture-proofed—entire set is of drip-proof construction. 

@ 3 Gang Tuning condenser—tuned R. F. on both bands. 

@ Full vision slide rule dial. 

@ Sturdy leather handle for portability. 

@ All metal cabinet—cadmium plated, non-corrosive. Navy gray crackle finish 
with contrasting escutcheon and knobs. 

@ Size: 11%” long—7” high—8%4" deep. 

@ Also available in 6—12 and 32 volt models. 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. 


267 CITY ISLAND AVENUE CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 
**The Ultimate in Marine Radio’’ 
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It’s been. romance from the word “go” between 
Paragon Geatsand America’s finest engines be- 
causé thse transmissions have all the qualities 


marine engines take to heart. 


When speedy take-offs and swift maneuverability 
are the orders for the day, you'll want the assur- 
ance of Paragon reverse and reduction gears—for 
Paragon means dependability in all kinds of cruis- 
ing. To get the greatest enjoyment from a great 
sport, always check for the name Paragon when 


you buy a boat or motor. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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News from Yachting Centers 





CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 

> New officers of the Chesapeake Twenties Y.R.A. are count- 
ing on about 25 boats this season. The officers are: Carroll 
Smith, of Galesville, president; Walter Lawson, of Washington, 
vice president for the round-bottom Twenties; Capt. Charles G. 
Halpine, USN, of Annapolis, vice president for the chine-bottom 
division; Owen Oakley, Falls Church, Va., secretary-treasurer, 
and Bill Heintz, of Arlington, Joseph C. Kramer, of Annapolis, 
and Dick Hartge, of Galesville, directors. 

Some 50 owners of registered Twenties have been notified 
that a high point trophy, donated by retiring President Heintz, 
will be in competition for all Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A.-sanc- 
tioned regattas this summer. 


> An old favorite for Potomac River sailors, the Memorial 
Day week-end regatta at Gunston Cove, was renewed for the 
first time in five years and attracted a fleet of nearly 40. In the 
12-mile handicap race from Alexandria to the Cove on the 
30th, the fleet was plagued ‘by light airs and only 10 boats 
finished within the time limit. Winner on corrected time was 
Jack Smith’s Lady Luck, a Chesapeake Twenty. Smith, a new- 
comer to the Class, won the Commodore’s Cup, sponsored by 
George Dankers, head of Potomac River. First to finish and 
winner of the Fort Belvoir Bowl was Frank Marquardt’s Star 
White Shadow. ; 

After a day of quiet, the fleet resumed racing on Saturday, 
sailing morning and afternoon races which counted as the final 
two events in P.R.S.A.’s spring series. The schedule called for 
the fleet to race back to Alexandria on Sunday, but bad weather 
forced cancellation of this event. The Daniel brothers’ new 
cruiser Algol served as race committee boat. 


> Small boat sailors at the Naval Academy may have some 
competition from men of the U. S. Operational Development 
Center at Solomons Island, Md. The base commanding officer, 
Capt. H. P. Thompson, USN, has taken an active interest in 
seeing that his men become real sailors. 


> New officers of Solomons Island Y.C. have been busy on 
plans for their annual regatta, the first since before the war, on 
August 17th and 18th. While it will be mostly a power boat 
show, they are prepared to schedule events for smaller sailing 
boats, including Comets and dinghies. Officers are: W. Sherman 
O’Berry, commodore; G. I. R. Lore, vice commodore; G. Edgar 
Bowen, rear commodore; G. Francis Beaven, secretary; Adolph 
Kopp, treasurer, and Dr. R. V. Truitt, fleet captain. 


> By Memorial Day, there were at least 30 yachts in commis- 
sion at Gibson Island Y.S. With the Corinthian Y.C. of Phila- 
delphia rendezvousing at the Island that day, the area took on 
the appearance of a regatta. About 30 yachts, mostly sail, came 
down for the rendezvous. 


p> The Naval Academy has a new addition to its fleet of racing 
yachts. She is Congaree, ex-Wakiva, which has been transferred 
from the 7th Naval District to Annapolis. During the war, she 
was used by the various commandants in that district. Lt. 
Comdr. Jack Riggin brought her up from Miami early in May. 
Because she has no light sails, Congaree did not enter the Ber- 
muda Race. 


> Edward C. Baltz of Washington has been reélected ane 
of the President’s Cup Regatta Association. Other officers are 


‘Edgar Morris, vice president; Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, re- 


tired commandant of the Coast Guard, executive secretary; 
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“FOR CABIN 


Draw away dangerous gasoline fumes, 


heat, cooking odors, foul bilge air. Easy GALLEY : 
to install. A size for every job. Ask your — ENGINE 
dealer or write for Bulletin 700A. = 
: BILGE 
a Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc. 
AY 5725 So. Main Street, Los Angeles 











SEN-DURE 


FRESH WATER 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 


Low pressure type. Very easy to install while craft 
is afloat. Your dealer will show and explain 
EVERY ENGINE 
27 MODELS — every service 
Ask for complete, illustrated, free catalog 
Specify these widely approved units 


SEN-DURE PRODUCTS, BAY SHORE, N. Y. 

















TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


BRASS JOINER 


oo we Sivas 


cawarized marme -YEARS _ DRYDOCKS 


EQUIPMENT AND 
LOCK S—LATCHES 
/ 


DOORS 314 HATCHES 


TIER DUT SINCE 


1853 
118 Chambers St. NewYork 7 NY 














YACHTSMEN! 


Here’s what you ve been wait- 

ing for—a really compact 

Marine Diesel generator set. 
Capacity........ 42 KW. 


Length—Only....45” 
Width—Only....25” 











Height—Only....34” 
Weight Complete 
—Only.......... 1195 Ibs. 
MODEL CD, NOW AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 
DELIVERY 
J 
44 KW. Desirable territories open to factory 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT representatives 


Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 KW 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 
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LIVE on the water 


20-foot cruiser complete with ice box, sink 
with running water, stove and marine toilet— 
sleeps two—cockpit seats six. Speeds 14 to 
20 miles. Price $1980* to $2140*. Write 
today for new brochure and name of nearest 
dealer who can show you 
*Subject to change. 
Cuisflong 


TRADE MARK 





Built by DAVIS OF SOLOMONS 


For particulars write us at, 


300 Zerega Avenue, New York City 61 

















.». this Electnotine FIEGE 
WIRE ROPE CONNECTOR © 


See how easily it goes on— 
simply slide the sleeve on the ~ 
cable, spread the strands i 


——_ 


insert and drive in the plug = 
and apply the socket 7 


Then see what a solid and 9 ] 
permanent joint you have by © 


looking at it through the in- 7 
spection hole put there for the @ 


purpose, y\ 


& 


4121 SOUTH LASALLE STREET: oe 



























is better 
be nnec tor 
damps vibra- 
tion, prolongs 
wire rope life; 
is in fact the | 7 
STRONGEST |e 
PART of a la 
wire rope o8- |i 
sembly. se 













































CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


LC AML AE 
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WESTERN'S 


Here is what everyone has been waiting for ... a 
real cruiser in the 26-foot class. Western is producing 
this marvelous sport cruiser, replica in every detail of 
larger, luxurious cruisers. Designed by Dair N. Long, 
the Fairliner gives the ultimate in advanced high-styling; 
amazing roominess; new structural strength and stamina; 
speed, safety and seaworthiness. Its new hull design 
permits a new-found riding comfort, spaciousness and 





26-FT. DE-LUXE 
SPORT CRUISER 


stowage space. Sleeps two in luxurious comfort; has 
full six-foot headroom, even in the enclosed toilet com- 
partment; galley is located in a new location for her 
convenience; extra large cockpit; speed to 42 miles an 
hour, luxuriously fitted and appointed. Match the Fair- 
liner with the field . . . then you'll say—“That’s the 
cruiser for me.” Write for free folder . . . today. 


_. WESTERN BOAT BUILDING COMPANY °* TACOMA 1, WASHINGTON 





Robert V. Fleming, treasurer, and James Councilor, Jr., comp- 
troller. On the board of directors are L. Gordon Leech, B. M. 
McKelway, John A. Remon, Dr. Roy Lyman Sexton, William 
C. Shelton, Brig. Gen. Gordon R. Young, Col. Donald G. 
White, Bogley and Oscar Chapman. 


p> Two Bay racers have entered boats in the National Sweep- 
stakes Regatta on the Shrewsbury River in August. They are 
Louis Burk, of Maryland Y.C., with Senorita and Edward Nabb, 
of Cambridge, Md., with Black Magic. . . . Dr. F. B. Shimm, 
power racing chairman at Miles River Y.C., says the program 
for the St. Michaels regatta August 2nd, 3rd and 4th will include 
all classes of outboard and inboard boats. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 


By John Burroughs, Il 


> The diversity of uses to which a Penguin can be put is 
illustrated by a request from Dr. Ross Merrick for plans of the 
dinghy. He is working in a convalescent hospital in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and believes that wounded veterans can regain the use 
of their arms and hands by getting hold of a sheet and a tiller. 


» Handicaps to boatbuilding in England were overcome by 
F. Leslie Lewis, of the Trent Sailing Club. He had Penguin 
No. 920 built by Percival, of Norfolk, while Ratsey and Lap- 
thorn made his sails for him. 


> The Port Washington Y.C. on Manhasset Bay, N. Y., is to 
sponsor this year’s National Championship Regatta. The dates 
have been tentatively set at September 20th, 21st and 22nd, 


with registration of boats on the 19th. There are good racing 
waters there. 


> San Diego Penguins took the first two places in their class in 
the Easter Regatta at the Balboa Y.C. William Lapworth, in 


Bottoms Up, was first; Robert Israel, in Chilly, second; while 
Los Angeles Y.C.’s George Ruby was third in Rascal. 


> The 1946 Year Book is in the making and should be out to 
all hands soon. There are a number of changes this year, so 
members are urged to read their copies to get the latest rules 
regarding eligibility, dues, honor award, etc. One important 
change which so far has escaped most everyone is that prices 
have gone up. Our treasurer, Robert Browning, 2000 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has to have $5.00 for a set of plans 
now, while another boat built on the same set will cost the 
builder $3.00. While we are on the subject, anyone wanting to 
form a new fleet should make contact with the executive vice- 
president, J. Nelson Daniel, 70 Post St., Hilton Village, Va., 
for the necessary information, charter, etc. 


p> The fifteen-race Spring Series at the San Diego Y.C. was 
won in the A Division by Paul Morris in Penguin No. 146. 
Chilly was sailed to second place by Robert Israel and William 
Lapworth finished third in Bottoms Up. The B Division first 
prize went to Joe Jessop, Jr., with Ice Cube. Tom Warner, in 
Dud, was next, and Charles Chapman, in Mint Julep, third. 


> One of our reorganized fleets is having a tough time getting 
under way. The Manhasset Bay Fleet can’t get sails. Plywood 
seems to be a big headache too, but if anyone can get any, he 
can get Penguin construction kits from the Zoerb Boat Co., 
Fish Creek, Wis. Some people can get the necessary material, 
however, as boatbuilder Seaman, of Roslyn, N. Y., has just 
delivered six well-built Penguins and is building one for Walter 
Lawson. 

The Royal Canadian Sea Cadet Corps of Hamilton, Ontario, 
is going to build a Penguin as a trial for training and recreational 
purposes. 8. S. Du Moulin is the chairman of the Sea Cadet 
Committee there. 

The Charleston, S. C., Chapter of the American Red Cross 
has ordered a set of plans for building a Penguin. 
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Ballon MARINE BLOWERS ¢ 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 
. ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge*and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so constructed that the exhaust flange can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 








Solid 
| Cast 
Bronze 
Housings 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price. each Model Volts Price, each 
B- 46 6 7 $26.00 B- 36 
B- 412 12 35 26.00 B- 312 
B- 432 32 1S 26.06 B- 332 
B-4110 110 AS 27.50 B-3110 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch 
lever can be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


| Salles A etu,/Z, 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 





Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel: or bulkhead: 
Model BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 








TOP-SIDERS ABOARD AGAIN! 





——~ age = ee iii 
TFS se Back again to sail with you 
. .. America’s favorite yachting shoes— 
Top-Siders— preferred by 84% of top-side 
skippers and crews. Famous for their flat tread- 
ing surface with patented sure-grip sole— 3700 gripping 
tentacles. Top-Siders have washable white duck 
uppers and non-marking soles. Men’s 
and women’s sizes in 
limited quantities at your 
local Sperry dealer. 
$6.00 per pair. 





15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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Sperry Top-Sider Footwear — 
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MEPTH OF. WATER . 
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S KITTEN 
\ KLASS 
for 
KIDS 
L.O.A. 14’ L.O.A. 14’ 

BEAM: 6’ 2” BEAM: 6’ 2” 

SAIL AREA: SAIL AREA: 

128 sq. ft. 133 sq. ft. 
DRAFT: 4’ 9” 
SAIL AREA: 


386 sq. ft. 





L.O.A. 27’ 
L.W.L. 23’ 6” 
BEAM: 8’ 2” 





rc — 








“MYSTIC” Islander 
27’ Cruising and Racing Sloop 
One boat ready for immediate delivery 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SONS, INC. 
dy MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 











MARINE ENGINES 


“U.S.” is converting Briggs and 
Stratton. engines for Marine ser- 
vice! In four sizes: 13%, 2%, 
34%, and 7 H.P. Special marine- 
type oil base. Compact, light 
weight, smooth running, instant 
starting, efficient cooling. 


Write for information. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


WATSON-FLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 
GEARS 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 

1 AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 








EE-DRIVE 


TRANSMISSIONS 





Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 


By William H. Taylor 


> Something new has been added to the complications of 
sailing in the western end of the Sound by the fleet of empty 
cargo vessels — there were seventy-odd last time we looked 
and more coming every day—more or less permanently 
anchored between Execution Light and Throggs Neck and in 
various harbors adjacent thereto. The port authorities inform 
us that no steamers will be moored east of Execution, except 
perhaps in Hempstead Harbor and off Matinicock, so it won’t 
interfere much with the regular Sound regattas. But, for a few 
events such as the Bayside-Block Island race and some of the 
Manhasset Bay races, an element of obstacle racing will be 
added to older attractions. Also, yachts coming out from City 
Island and points west will have some dodging to do. However, 
there’s plenty of water around the big ships, and doubtless 
we'll get used to it. The reason for it all is that there just isn’t 
swinging room in New York Harbor for all the idle ships that 
are lying around these days. 


> The weather man worked out his grudge against all Cruising 
Club rendezvous again on the June 1 week-end, with a blow and 
an icy downpour out of the east. Sixteen boats got to Price’s 
Bend, and spent the week-end with hatches battened down 
except when, once in a great while, some crew would work up 
enough enthusiasm, or enough imperviousness to the weather, 
by the customary method, to bail out its dinghy and go calling 
around the fleet. At that, it was a unique C.C.A. rendezvous in 
one respect, being undoubtedly the first at which three genera- 
tions of a family were present aboard one boat; there were 
three Bob Moores aboard Perroquet, the youngest aged five 
months. 


> Corny Shields gets credit in our book for an endurance feat 
that will put a lot of younger skippers to shame. On May 25 he 
sailed Aileen to third place in the opening regatta of the Satur- 
day series; that same night he sailed the yawl Good News to 
victory in the New York Yacht Club’s opening overnight race 
from Larchmont to Old Field Point and back, and on the after- 
noon of the 26th he raced Aileen again in the first Y.R.A. 
championship regatta. Maybe it was catching up with him by 
then though — he finished right in the middle of the class, 
which is by no means a normal Shields performance. . 

Corny also won the three-race Sparkman Trophy series with 
which the Internationals, as usual. opened their season. . . . 
VanWyck Loomis’s Hound took the Husted Trophy, the 
corresponding prize for Atlantics in the same series of races. 


> John L. Ramsay, for fifteen years yachting reporter for 
The Brooklyn Eagle and for several years a member of the 
Larchmont Y.C. race committee, died recently after.a long 
illness. He was a popular figure who will be missed around the 
Sound regattas he attended regularly. . ... Another Sound 
yachtsman who recently passed away was Arthur G. Utz, long 
prominent in motor boating circles. 


> The Riverside and Nantucket Y.Cs. are lining up a fine 
fleet for their two-way race between their respective ports 
July 19-24. Some of the Bermuda Race fleet are planning to 
make a quick turn-around and take in the Nantucket cruise, 
among them Good News, Mistress, Nimrod III, and Fun. The 
latter will be one of at least three Coastwise cruisers in the 
event. Harvey Conover’s new yawl Revonoc will probably get 
her baptism of competition in the event, as she won’t be ready 
in time for Bermuda. 


> Welcome to a new yacht club in our territory, the Edgewater 
Y.C., under construction at Northport, L. I. Benjamin P. 
Gambee is commodore. . . . The Bayside Y.C. has provided 
new and more commodious quarters for its Junior organization, 
in the course of a general renovation of the clubhouse. . . . 
The Coastwise Cruiser class, of which Tom Closs, skipper of 
Fun, is now president, will hold its class championships on the 
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SAFE 


Even if that hose has been left in the dirt or used by unclean 
hands, you now can be sure of safe water for drinking and dish 
washing. Don’t take chances with typhoid, etc.! Use your Sunlight 
Water Purification Kit to destroy contaminating bacteria each 
time you fill your tanks. 





DRINKING WATER 


however you fill your tanks 


Proven by the Navy, these kits are simple to use, leave no odor 
or taste, last a year, and cost only $5.00. Order yours today. 


SUNLIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phillipsdale, Rhode Island 























HODEAT S JONSON 


Poat Manufacturer 


Day Head, XL 











Wileo 








RACING 
; : é VEST 
Fresh, new Wilco stocksare nowat hard- Ideal for 
ware, sporting & boat-equipmentstores | hunting, fishing 
all over America. So now you can have or boating. 
genuine WILCO Quality Equipment; ee = 


and that's tops in satisfaction! 











MOLL LLL 
WE RIG BY MAIL 


Your boat can be rigged or existing gear matched to 
your specifications. It is not necessary to inspect 
your job. Our order form gives you a simple and 
economical method of getting a difficult job done. All 
you do is check off what you want. We can supply 
running or standing rigging, mooring pennants, fend- 
ers, flags, sails or sail repairs. 





Write for price list and order form 


JACKSON YACHTING SPECIALTIES 
1029 Dean Avenue > 


Li 


New York 61, New York 


HOODOO ooo 


OL ___ 
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= ELECTRICITY 
‘Oman ) for MARINE USE 





























Commercial Craft 
Onan Marine Electric Plants 
meet the increasing demand 
for electricity aboard—sup- 
plying power for lights, ship- 
to-shore radio, blowers, bilge- 
pumps and other uses. 
Specially designed for mar- 
ine use . . . completely Onan- 
built, single unit construction, 
compact and dependable. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT MODELS—350 to 
3000 watts, 115 and 230 volts. 

DIRECT-CURRENT, BATTER Y-CHARGING 
MODELS—400 to 3500 watts; 6, 12, 24, 32 


volts. 

DIRECT-CURRENT, DIRECT-SERVICE MODELS 
— 600 to 3500 watts, 115 volts. 

DUAL PURPOSE, A. C.-D. C. MODELS—3000 
watts total capacity; up to maximum of 
750 watts, 32 volt D. C.; balance 115 volt 
A.C 





Also 350 to 35,000 watt capacities A.C. and 
D.C. for homes, factories, stand-by use. 
Write for Detailed Literature 
oD. W. ONAN & SONS 
4504 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 











Computers with oars, carrying case and pump or 

gas cylinder, an Inflatex Boat stows away in a small 

corner. Yet it is quickly inflated to a seaworthy 

craft that is almost impossible to nh or sink. 
a 


Made by the originators of the famous Army- 
Navy fliers’ life. boats. Reliable, comfortable and 
easy to handle. Improved peacetime models now 
available in sizes from 6 to 9 feet. 

Dinghy models, with hand rage for utility use, 
$54 to $84. Emergency models, with instant auto- 
matic CO2 inflation, on order. 


Write now for full details 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. YT7, Clifton, N.°J. 














ORIGINATORS OF FLIERS’ LIFE BOATS AND LIFE VESTS 














Wee-Scor 


(Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 


AMERICA'S 
OUTSTANDING SMALL SAILBOAT 


SAFE AND NON-SINKABLE 


A Small Boat with 
Big Boat Sailing 
Qualities 


Has Built-in 
Flotation Tank 
SAFE for 
Beginners and 
THRILLING 
for Veterans 











Length 15’ 3” 
Beam 5/3” 
Draft 3’ 0” 

















The ‘Wee-Scot” is recognized throughout the 
country as the leading small sail boat by 
young sailors and old “Salts.” Built for speed, 
comfort and safety, the Wee-Scot is the ideal 
boat for all lovers of sailing. Air chambers 
under the decks and a deep, well balanced 
metal keel eliminates the danger of capsiz- 
ing or sinking and with this ease of mind, the 
sailing of the “Wee-Scot” becomes a real 
pleasure. 


BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WM. EDGAR JOHN 
a4 ASSOCIATES, J 


Yacht Builders and Engineers 
MILTON POINT, RYE, NEW YORK 


PHONE: RYE 2510 
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YACHTING 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday races of Larchmont Week. . . . 
Stamford is building up its fleet of Rhodes-Cape Cod 18- 
footers, as well as the Quincy Adams Class. . . . With Quincy 
Adams sloops at both Stamford and Riverside, they should 
have some good interclub team races. . . . Don’t worry if you 
have trouble finding the Stratford Shoal Middle Ground 
lighted whistle buoy — it’s been discontinued. 


>The Sound racing fleet’s reputation for tough, salty, sea- 
going qualities hit a new low — at least for recent years — 
when only four boats showed up for the Knickerbocker Y.C.’s 
Sound championship regatta, June 2. It was a nasty, cold day 
with a downpour of rain and a strong easterly wind and nasty 
sea, and much more comfortable in front of a fireplace. The 
four boats that did race were, of course, Internationals — Artie 
Knapp, Buzz Mosbacher, Corny Shields and D. C. H. Macken- 
zie, in that order. . . . Bill Corwin has bought a 110 this year 
—nice boat but such a small spinnaker seems hardly worthy 
of the astonishing talent of Mrs. Corwin as a spinnaker hand. 


> Some iconoclast threw the whole International, S and At- 
lantic fleets into confusion in the American Y.C. regatta May 
30, just by reading the circular. It seems the Internationals had 
decided among themselves to sail around a buoy of their own 
choosing — Mott Point — in the absence of a special Hemp- 
stead Harbor buoy. Then after they got to it, this character 
read the circular and discovered it designated Week Point 
buoy as the turning point. By the time they got around and 
back there things were so snafu that the A.Y.C. decided to call 
the whole thing off and hold'a resail for those three classes later 
in the season. 


p> The schooner Atrevida (ex-Wildfire) recently arrived in her 
new home port, Rio de Janiero, Brazil, 52 days out of New 
York, according to a cable received by the office of John G. 
Alden. Built in 1923 by Herreshoff for Charles L. Harding, the 
95’ over all yacht was purchased last winter through the Alden 
office by Commodore Jorge Mattos, of the Rio de Janiero Y.C., 
who made the trip home in her under sail. 


LIGHTNING NOTES 
By Leonard Ladenburger 


p> Ted Siferd, 1944 President of the Lightning Class Associa- 
tion, has been named commodore of the.Ohio Inter-Club Y.A. 
Its first annual regatta was held on Buckeye Lake, Ohio, June 
22nd-23rd, with over 100 entries expected. . . . The Algonquin 
Club Fleet No. 46, at Point Pleasant, N. Y., will sponsor the 
Central New York District Regatta July 21. . . . The Lake 
Michigan District Championships will be held July 12th to 
14th at the Toledo Y.C. Over 30 entries are expected. . . . The 
Atlantic Coast Championships, which combine the Southern 
New York and New England, the Northern New England and 
the Central Atlantic Districts, will be held at the Riverside. 
Y.C., Riverside, Conn., August 3rd and 4th. 


> Reading of this column has inspired the members, and in 


particular Mrs. B. LePlastrier, Secretary of the Victorian 
Ladies Y.C., Black Rock, Australia, to write for all possible 
information so as to try to establish Lightnings in their club. 
Women are not accepted in the yacht racing world in Victoria, 
so they want to show the menfolk up by stepping out on their: 
own. 


> The often-mentioned goal of 90 Fleets to be recorded in the 
1946 Association Year Book now appears a certainty. Charters. 
have been issued this past month to the following new Fleets. 

Fleet No. 87, Baltimore’s Middle River Lightning Fleet with, 
four charter members. John W. Currie, Jr., Secretary. Clarence: 
Boley, owner of No. 663, has been working hard on the organi-- 
zation of a Lightning Fleet in Baltimore for a long time. 

Fleet No. 88, Seawanhaka Lightning Fleet, affiliated with 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C., Oyster Bay, N. Y., with 16. 
charter members. Fleet Secretary, Alfred L. Loomis, Jr. 

Fleet No. 89, Cold Spring Harbor Fleet, affiliated with the- 
Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y..,, 
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has 30 charter members. Fleet Secretary, Frederic G. Hoppin. 
Fleets 88 and 89 are both members of the newly formed 
Western Long Island Sound Squadron. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The debut of the 1946 racing season on Massachusetts Bay 
with the 78th annual opening regatta of the South Boston Y.C. 
at City Point was a fine preview of things to come. Despite a 
wet month which had hampered fitting out, a fleet of 86 sail was 
on hand. While somewhat below the record of 117 craft in 1937 
or 103 boats in 1941, the Memorial Day turnout of 1946 was 
more than double any showing during the war years. 


> A new class for the Boston Bay interclubs this season, but an 
old one for Massachusetts Bay, will be the Manchester 17- 
footers. Designed for members of the Manchester Y.C. by 
“Ned” Boardman some years before World War I, more than 
100 were built for North Shore, Down East, and Sound yachts- 
men. They were raced actively at Manchester and Marblehead 
— they’re still racing on the Maine Coast — until late in the 
1920s and were among the first one-designs converted to the 
jib-headed rig. When they passed from North Shore racing, a 
fleet of nearly a score was gathered at Cohasset and they have 
raced in the shadow of Minot’s Light until this season when the 
210s replace them. John Squarebrigs has collected ten of these 
handy little racers for Boston Bay competition. 


> Marblehead’s tune-up races were ill-fated as Corinthian’s 
Memorial Day event saw the fleet go over the time limit and 
Eastern’s June 1st regatta was washed out by a northeaster. 
A number of the 210s were on their moorings before the holiday, 
but several of them still lacked sails. This, combined with delays 
in the arrival of fittings, was holding up delivery on both the 
U.S. One-Designs and the 210s as May expired. However, six 
of the 210s did start in the Corinthian’s unfinished race. 
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> Owners of the 210s fortunate enough to have their -racing 
canvas ready for the holiday, expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the smart sailing qualities and easy handling of 
Ray Hunt’s latest creations. 


> The Sandy Bay Y.C. has announced an all-day feature for its 
postwar revival of ‘Sandy Bay Day,” August 30th, on Cape 
Ann. A special race will be held in the morning and, following 
the famed chowder luncheon, there will be a grand handicap race 
for all-comers like Marblehead’s Chowder Race instead of the 
formal class racing of past years. The Cape Ann Star Fleet, 
which centers about Rockport’s Sandy Bay club, will start its 
elimination series for the Atlantic Coast and World’s Star 
Championships on July 6th. ; 


b> Along a Stern and Rockbound Coast: The 12-Metre sloop 
Gleam, bought by Ex-Commodore B. Devereux Barker of 
Eastern from NAYRU president Clinton H. Crane, arrived to 
take up her moorings at Marblehead on Memorial Day... . 
At the time, the harbor seemed unusually well filled for this 
season of the year and the yards report nearly everything which 
will float as going overboard. . . . An early visitor was Henry 
Taylor’s big Baruna which came this far East on a pre-Bermuda 
shakedown in May. . . . In addition to the U. S. One-Designs 
and 210s, Marblehead may claim a third new class this season, 
since some of the Yankee One-Design owners plan to keep their 
boats for all or part of the season on the North Shore... . A 
club new to racing, Town River, sponsored the opening event 
of Quincy Bay Week on June 29th; and, with events on succeed- 
ing days at Quincy, Merrymount, Wollaston, Squantum, and — 
South Boston, six full days of racing were on the card as July 
arrived. . . . The Coast Guard station ship at City Point was 
missing from its post, due to the lack of appropriations, at the 
opening race, but a vigorous protest by the yachtsmen of Boston 
Bay, based on the value of this vessel as a safety factor, has 
brought a promise from Congressman John McCormack of 
speedy restoration of the craft to her post. 








CABLE ADDRESS 
SAILDUCK 








NILSEN & MILLS 
Sail-Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


YACHT FLAGS 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE 


WALL ROPE WORKS 


TELEPHONES 
WHITEHALL 4-7280-1-2 


b 


Distributors: 


Stainless Steel 





THE SITE OF THE FIRST DUTCH HOUSE 
OF ENTERTAINMENT ON THE ISLAND 
OF MANHATTAN. LATER THE SITE. OF 
THE OLD STADT HUYS OR CITY HALL 


Yacht Rope 
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Number 4 of a Series of Advertisements on Safety 
Sponsored by Chubb & Son 





SNUG CABIN has advantages in rough weather 

but remember, a good clean flow of air from stem 
to stern is your boat’s only effective resistance to dry 
rot. Perhaps installing an extra vent, well aft, will 
save expensive repairs to the seams and hull. Be sure 
deck leaks are not neglected, mast steps drain prop- 
erly, and fresh air carries off the condensation from 
your ice chest. 


If normal results cannot be obtained by direct 
ventilation automatic blowers should be installed. 
Air is essential to the well-being 
of your ship. It is yours for the 
asking, if you will only invite it 
aboard. 


Send for “The ABC of Yacht Insur 
ance,” an interesting booklet contain 
ing many valuable suggestions fo: 
the proper care of your boat. 





CHUBB & SON 
Undevusritors 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine * Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
; By Ray Krantz 


> Cully Stimson’s 52’ auxiliary sloop Angelica, flying the 
honorary commodore’s flag of the Seattle Y.C., handily won the 
Hat Island sailing race over the May 25th-26th week-end. After 
several short tacks to clear yachting traffic at the starting line, 
Angie worked to windward over to Jefferson Head, then, clear- 
ing the buoys, stayed on the port tack in northwesterly winds. 
for the remainder of the run to the northwest end of Hat Island. 
This run took three hours and 20 minutes, faster time than 
Angie’s run home to the finish line in Shilshole Bay, this dis- 
tance being logged in 4h:32m. Note: Angie loafed homeward 
bound. 

John O. Warren’s consistent Cirrus IJ won Class B honors, 
while Dr. William E. Merrill’s Sunny was the Class C winner. 
Intrepid, Dr. David W. Dale’s Eight-Metre, took over special 
sloops laurels; Carl Ivarsson’s Blanchard knockabout Tillabook,. 
of the Corinthian Y.C., was the Class D victor, and Entre Nous 
won Class X honors. 


> Cirrus II, John Warren’s Seattle Y.C. 35’ auxiliary sloop, 
won the Mark Mayer Trophy in this club’s Mayer Trophy races 
May 5th on Lake Washington. Other winners were: Over all 
winner, John L. Locke’s Six-Metre Indian Scout; Class A, 
Charles Olmstead’s Tola; Class B, Cirrus II; Spencers, Triki; 
Class C, Sunny; Class D, Lester P. Fey’s Lady Fair; special 
sloops, Indian Scout; Blanchard knockabouts, J. Warren Mey- 
er’s Vinta; Stars, Charles Ross’s Cene; and flatties, No. 284. 


> Alfred Jensen, who recently bought the 53’ auxiliary schooner 
Pagan from Edward Hefty, Seattle Y.C., sailed for Hawaii on 
May 12th. 


> Jack Graham, Seattle Y.C., has bought on the East Coast the 
67’ auxiliary yawl Maruffa, a Rhodes design. By the time this 
appears in print, Maruffa should be en route to Bermuda with 
John Soderberg and John Allen, both of Seattle, on board for 
the Bermuda race. 


> Killy Bogus, said to be the designation of a hot rum drink 
in old sailing ship days, is the name of Ralph S. Russell’s spank- 
ing new steel auxiliary cutter, built at Seattle by the Hydraulic 
Supply Manufacturing Co. Killy Bogus flies the Seattle Y.C. 
burgee, measures 32’ 0.a. by 8’ beam, and is auxiliary powered 
with a Gray Light Four. Harry Oliver and Don Manwaring will 
help sail her this season. 


> To provide sailing yacht and power cruiser interest to 
Seattle’s International Maritime conference in June, the Seattle 


| Y.C. changed its schedule, switching the Protection Island 


sailing race to June 8th and 9th, and the Commodore’s race 
to June 22nd on Lake Washington, the latter held in conjunc- 
tion with the crew regatta on the lake at the same time. 


> We belatedly report that John L. Locke’s Six-Metre Indian 
Scout, and Roy N. Berry’s 40’ motor cruiser Barbara Lee, won 
silver tray trophies for being the best dressed sail and power 
yachts in the Seattle Y.C.’s opening day regatta yacht parade. 


> Cat’s-paws: Didriksen-Wheeler Co., Seattle, has one of the 
new 40’ Wheeler Sunlounge model cruisers on display... . 
W. E. Boeing’s 125’ diesel yacht Taconite spent considerable 
time in Seattle waters in May and early June. ... The 
Corinthian Y.C., under Commodore Charles Frisbie, is making 
fine progress, with members entering into the club’s plan of 
evening races and regattas with a full head of steam (this mixes 
metaphors somewhat for an all-sail club!). . . . The Northwest 
Elco Co., Seattle, will handle Elco cruisers in the Northwest. 
. . . Bellingham boatmen are promoting a new boat haven in 
Chuckanut Bay which will have a capacity for 300 yachts, as 
well as 150 fishing craft. . . . Astoria, Oregon’s, famous salmon 
fishing derby will be held from August 28th to September 2nd. 
. . . Seattle yachtsmen early in June were awaiting arrival of 
one of the new 40’ Harco cruisers which will be sold by Puget 
Sound Marina, Seattle. 
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These charts can help you 
select the right stainless 
steel rope for rigging your boat 


7 CHOICE of yacht rigging always in- 
volves a compromise. It is impossible to 
get maximum strength, maximum stiffness, 
maximum flexibility and minimum stretch 
all in one rope. However, knowing your boat 
and the specific requirements for each piece 
of rigging, you can use the charts for select- 
ing the ropes best suited to your needs. 


Stays Bright 


The beauty of Hackensack stainless steel 
rope is that it has great strength and mini- 
mum stretch and it will not rust. It stays 
bright throughout its long life. The famed 
18-8 alloy steel used in Hackensack ropes is 
permanently resistant to sea water corrosion. 


Available now 


Hackensack yacht rigging wire is available 
now in any size or construction you may 
need for your boat, preformed* or non-pre- 
formed; and in various grades of uncoated 
and galvanized steel, phosphor bronze and 
other materials, as well as stainless steel. If 
your boatyard or marine supply house doesn’t 
have Hackensack wire rope in stock, we will 
be glad to fill your orders direct. 


Sr Oe 


HACKENSACK ©. °/ 


65 Zabriskie Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
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7x19 Ve ® 4 6x19 


@ This chart lines up the usual yacht 
rigging rope constructions in the order of 
their breaking strengths from the strong- 
est 1x 19 construction at the left, with a 
breaking strength of 8200 pounds in its 
14-inch size, to the 6 x 42 construction at 


LOWEST STRENGTH 


6x12 


6x37 6x7 6 x 42 


the right, with a breaking strength of 
3200 pounds in the %-inch size. You will 
find it a help in selecting Hackensack 
stainless steel ropes for your various 
pieces of rigging, according to their 
strength requirements. 





 —SREATEST FLEXIBILITY 
6x 42 6x12 6 x 37 6x19 


@ This chart will help you select the right 
Hackensack stainless steel ropes accord- 
ing to the need for flexibility in your vari- 
ous pieces of rigging. Degrees of flexibil- 
ity range from the very flexible tiller rope 








LEAST FLEXIBILITY 


7x19 6x7 7x7 1x19 


on the left to the very stiff 1 x 19 wire. 

Using the two charts together will help 
you select the ropes that involve the com- 
promises you may have to make between 
strength and flexibility. 











Folder YR-7 gives more information 
This small 6-page folder gives more details 
about Hackensack stainless steel ropes, in- 
cluding tables of breaking strengths and 


“> CORPORATION 


f 


weights for all yacht rigging constructions in 
sizes from 1/32” diameter to 3/4” diameter. 
It also gives seven helpful suggestions on how 
to prolong the life of your wire rope. Write 
today for Hackensack 
Yacht Rigging Folder 
No. YR-7. 


aia *Preformed wire rope is 
made so that it won’t 
unravel when cut. 


















Write for descriptive folder 


ARTHUR D. LAHINES 


119 East 89th Street 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 





Lefnesher 


designed by 
HENRY A. SCHEEL 


All welded steel 
. auxiliary cruising 
sloop. 


LOA, 23°0F 
L.W.L. 20° 4” 
Beam 8' 0” 
Draft 2*:e" 
Headroom 6’ 0” 


Delivered Complete — Ready to Sail 


You can enjoy a Refresher this summer 

















5-MAN BOAT — SIZE 5’x 9’ 


NEW A.A.F. RUBBER BOATS 
COMPACT— LIGHTWEIGHT— QUICKLY INFLATED 
For 


Y ACHTSMEN-FISHERMEN -HUNTERS 


One Man $24.95 5 Man $59.50 7 Man $75.00 


CARRYING CASE — CUMAPART OARS — GAS CYLINDERS 
Available at Slight Extra Cost 


ORDER NOW! 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Send 3 with Order — Balance C.O.D. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


E. K. CARGILL CO. | 


MACON, GA. 
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Opening of the 


P hiladelphia 


square feet of space on one floor) 


Inquiries solicited 





The Largest Boat and Sportsmen’s Show Ever to Take Place Will Inaugurate the 


NATIONAL BOAT 
AND SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


in the Combined Area of Convention Hall and Commercial Museum (209,000 


(she. 16th Kh 26th, La fe 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BOAT AND SPORTSMEN’S SHOW, INC. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9Q, PA. 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4868 
Under the Personal Direction of PAT O’BRIEN and ART GALLAGHER 











110 TIDINGS 


By Florence van Wyck 


> All 110 eyes will be turned toward Larchmont, N. Y., next 
month where the International Championships will be sailed on 
August 14th to 16th. Copies of the complete program will be 
mailed to each fleet shortly. Five races will be sailed, two on 
each of the first two days, and the Gold Cup course on the 
third day. Arrangements have been made for launching and 
hauling trailed boats at Larchmont Y.C., where moorings also 
will be provided. Social activities will include a get-together 
party and the Trophy Dinner. 


> National Championships were held in 1941 on Lake St. 
Clair, Mich., and in 1942 at Marblehead. No Championships 
have been sailed since. The races this year will be the first 
Internationals, with all overseas fleets urged to participate. 


> A new fleet has been formed at the Thames Y.C., New 
London, Conn., with six boats (all but one Hagerty-built) 
already on its roster. Fleet captain is Wentworth M. Meek, 
Jr., Vice Commodore of the T.Y.C. Skippers are: T. N. M. 
Lathrop, Marilyn E. Meek, Richard K. Lathrop, Dr. Frederick 
Hartman, Harold Kelly, and Gilbert Ryan. , 


> Jack Frye is the new President of the Southern Lake Michi- 
gan 110 Association, and Chuck Westfall is Captain of the 
Wilmette Fleet. With 16 boats on its roster, Wilmette started 
its schedule. May 26th. Races are scheduled for every Saturday 
and Sunday through August, and for Sundays through the 
middle of September. Particularly interesting is the Green 
Series, open only to skippers who have not previously won any 
major event. Also on the schedule, besides the Wilmette Fleet 
Championship Series and the 8.L.M. Championships, are a 
Twilight Race, a Ladies’ Race, the Chicago Corinthian Series 
on August 10th-11th, a Crew’s Raee and a Team Race. 


> Western Long Island Sound, the largest fleet in the Class 
with 31 boats, started off this year with six entries in the first 
Y.R.A. Saturday race on May 25th, and nine in the first 
Championship race the next day. Its schedule is, as usual, a 
crowded one: on the program are the Fleet Championship 
Series of ten Y.R.A. races this month; the Long Distance 
Race for the Koehler Trophy on August 24th; four monthly 
series; a Saturday Series; and a special Holiday Series com- 
prising the July 4th and Labor Day week-ends. The fleet also 
has challenged the New London and the Ocean City fleets to 
“swap” team races. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 





> The season began at the Youngstown Y.C. on Memorial 
Day week-end. Although no races were scheduled, several 
boats cruised to other ports. Commodore Will Canon, in 


Xanadu, and Wesley. Montgomery, in Revelry II, headed for: 


Toronto on Memorial Day in ideal weather. However, before 
the week-end was over the temperature dropped to 38° and the 
thrill of a frostbiter was known to all. 


> Walter Roberts, Jr., of YYC, is now back from the service 
and is preparing his Six-Metre Mist for a busy season. The 
opinion at Youngstown is that Mist has an excellent chance in 
the George Cup Series, August 20th-23rd, at Rochester. 


> Alan V. Parker has bought Marshall Kennedy’s Casey 
Cutter Tonya and has renamed her Niagara. Parker decided to 
change from power to sail and sold his cruiser Miss Niagara to - 
Dr. Glen W. Arthurs who has renamed her Tim-Lyn. Dr. 
Arthurs has sold his yawl Winona to Glen Hurling of Grand 
Island. . . . Hiram Young, of YYC, has bought the Islander 
Allegro in Toledo. The delivery date is July 1st and it is planned 
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OFTEN MEANS SMOOTH SAILING! 


Make our yard your cruising headquarters this 
summer. You'll find every facility for keeping 
your boat shipshape...expert mechanics on 
duty daily including Sunday. Our service floats 
have a complete line of high-test gas, white 
gas, diesel fuel, lubricating oil, ice and water. 









The complete facilities of this organi- 
zation assures yachtsmen of efficient 


eer re nn stan ak. UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson’s Dock 


Foot of Carroll Street 


CITY ISLAND 64, NEW YORK 








INDIAN LANDING L.O.A. 20 0" 
°° 20”° \ L.W.L. 16’ 4” 
SPEED BEAUTY ee 
PRECISION STRENGTH 





For the racing enthusiast in search of more 
COMFORT * MANEUVERABILITY + SAFETY + SPEED 


A completely automatic cleat to belay and release | 
sheets and halyards instantly!_by a flip of the | 
finger! ; | 





All integral parts—solid silicon bronze castings. 


Priced at $3.50 each, 
$7.00 the pair, for 
V4"’—46/’ line. When 
ordering specify 
“port,” “starboard” or 
“matched pair.” Send 
check, M.O. or draft | 
to: | 





Regatta Products Division 
Sailfast Manufacturing Co. 

1606 Zerega Ave. | 
New York, New York | Address your inquiries to 


Write for interesting 6-page brochure. New I NDI A N LANDIN G Cc O MPANY 


ideas for rigging, sheet handling and deck plans 














18 E. Lexington Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 
> Telephone: Lexington 1070 < 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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PANISH CONTROL MEANS FOOLPROOF CONTROL 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH CONTROLS 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT 








FELLOWSCRAFT 34 





Fine Yachts, Fine Service, 1896-1946 








-, Power with 
HALL-SCOTT 
DEFENDERS 


Yachtsmen, fishing fleet owners and 
yacht builders can be assured of top 
quality engine performance with a 
HALL-SCOTT DEFENDER. Proved under gruelling war 
operations these precision built power plants are ready for 
peace-time powering. Send us your requirements. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: Berkeley 2, California DIVISION OFA.C.F. 
Branches: New York, Los Angeles, Seattle | BRILL MoTorsCo. 
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to sail her down Lake Erie and through the Welland Canal to 
Youngstown. 


> About ten YYC cruising boats are expected to appear in 
Bay of Quinte waters around August Ist. Five will arrive after 
competing in the Freeman Cup Race and the remainder will be 
part of the Annual YYC Bay of Quinte Cruise. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. is opening this season with a record total 
of 81 bottoms including 48 sail and 33 motor boats. The ac- 
commodations of the club are taxed by a full membership. 
The third deck has been opened for use for the first time since 
1940. 

The Point Abino Station of the BYC will be ready for use 
this season despite a shortage of labor. About 35 members 
have formed the Point Abino Painting Party and a complete 
repainting of the building in time for a July Ist opening was 
scheduled. 


> The Buffalo Canoe Club 1946 sailing season began on May 
25th. Seven Lightnings answered the first starting gun of the 
season to begin the Frostbite (pneumonia) Series of five races. 
The series ended on June 2nd with Thermis Twice, Smither- 
Crane, the winner. Four firsts and one fourth gave a commanding 
total of 32 points. Bob Graf, in Rampage, was second and 
Fleet Captain Dr. Francis Leopold in Albatross was third. 
Ginger, Adam Eby, was tied in points with Albatross. 


FROM SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Theodore Frothingham 


> The spring meeting of the 8.M.Y.R.A. 18’ Knockabout 
Class Committee was held in Boston April 26th. Representa- 
tives from Menauhant, Woods Hole, Chappaquoit, Bass River, 
Waquoit and Megansett were present. The definite date was 
set for the annual regatta at Waquoit as the 24th of August. 
Another meeting is planned during the 4th of July week-end at 
Waquoit. 


> August 4th has been set for the fifth annual 69-mile ocean 
race around Martha’s Vineyard for cruising yachts. The start 
will be off Edgartown in the afternoon. 

The Twelfth Annual Regatta of the Nantucket Y.C. will be 
held August 9th and 10th. This regatta will be open to all 
classes. 


> Commodore A. Harold Castonguay, of the Hyannis Y.C., 
tells us that the first races of the season which were held May 
30th were successful, with eight boats in the 18’ Knockabout 
Class and two in the Wianno Senior Class. He also announces 
the 26th and 27th of July as the dates for the first annual 
Hyannis Y.C. Regatta. This will be open to S.M.Y.R.A. 18’ 
knockabouts, Wianno Seniors and other one-design classes. 


> The Maritime Academy at Hyannis has recently bought 12 
of the 18’ Cape Cod Knockabouts and plans to join the Hyannis 
Y.C. races. 


> Two new Consolidated 39’ cruisers have recently arrived at 
West Bay for Mr. Johnson, of Wianno, and Mr. Pernie, of 
Craigville. 


> At Falmouth, five of the new “Old Type” Beetle cats have 
been delivered, and four more are expected by the Falmouth 
Y.R.A. These boats will start the new racing fleet which will 
sail out of Falmouth this season. 


p At the Stone Horse Y.C. in Harwich Port, Marcus B. Hall, 
chairman of the race committee, says that they plan a holiday 
series over the fourth of July, a July and August series, and a 
Labor Day series. 


> The May 30th race at Bass River was entered by six 18’ 
knockabouts; the largest number ever to cross the starting line 
in this preseason race. The race was won by the Town of Yar- 
mouth as the leading Dennis boat was disqualified. 
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Custom built yachts and cruisers up to 120 feet 
JOHN TRUMPY @ SONS, INC. 


© ee ee 
FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 110 YEARS 
—~ x 0 3 > 
GLOU CESTER..CIl Tia BUILDING SHIPS 
nn iceeete 











SKIPPERS WHO KNOW! 
| eee USE WILCOX “DEPENDABLE” 
been longing for—enjoy 


"ssn ans Mai . BRONZE RIGGING FITTINGS 
the utmost in comfort and 
IMPERIAL value by making it an 


IMPERIAL. Avoid disap- 
pointment by ordering now. 
Delivery dates scheduled 
strictly in accordance with 





Corrosion-free, trouble-proof, these stay 
fittings are designed to stand up under 
hard blows and years of service. 


Skippers “who know” rig with 
WILCOX Sailboat Fittings, because 





- they know they’re getting the best. 

RIGGI THIMB ale 

Cc orders as received. pc — says crush ?/#s the advantage of complete rig- 
CRUISERS d for li or flatten. Sizes 3/32" to ging from the wide-range WILCOX 
Send for literature 2" wire rope. line. Visit your Dealer or Yard 





NOW. Ask to see the 1946 WILCOX 
Catalog —and place your order! 





IMPERIAL LIFEBOAT & DAVIT CO., Inc. 
ATHENS (on the Hudson), NEW YORK 






RIGGING TOGGLE 


Manganese Bronze. Assures 
correct alignment at all times. 
Eliminates bent or jammed turn- 


buckles. An essential part of 100% cor- 
THE NEW POST WAR rect hook-up. ¥ 


RANGER IS 


‘ CHAIN PLATE a Drop Forged Bronze, 
Deliveries have commenced on the 1946 the strongest and most de- 
boats. The convenience of shoal draft in a ee oa ee —_ pendable yacht turnbuckle 
modern high-grade cruising boat. 38’ 6” x | pin bearing. available. Shank and body 
28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10” (board up). are one-piece forgings — 


there’s no chance for hidden 
RANGER combines comfort and speed in defects. Superior to any cast 
a moderate draft easily driver hull with all turnbuckle. 
outside ballast. Large enough to be really 
comfortable below and on deck for four 
six footers, with speed enough to win races 
in fast company. 


Designer: FREDERICK C. GEIGER 


Morton Johnson & Co. BUILDERS Palmer Scott & Co., Inc 
Bay Head, N. J. New Bedford, Mass. ‘ BE SURE TO SPECIFY WILCOX - 


Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. | ee ne ee ne eee 
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Ventnor’s WE 1946 





Built by the makers of the 
Fastest Speedboats 


You'll understand why Ventnor boats have won so 
many records for speed and championship perform- 
ance, once you see this new Deluxe-Utility. There's 
44 years of good boat building in this new Runabout, 


World’s 


handed down from generation to generation. 





YACHTING 


Deluxe Utility Runabout 


SPECIFICATIONS -17.5 FT. UTILITY 


Seats six in two cockpits 


cL IS ne CLG TEN a Ee EP Re RIE 5'6" 
oe Ek. AMR ENR Hy RIDER TIE? i 
eat A cota re ct 7 SO erage Gt A NUR CT pas 
OS cick 35 mph with 75 hp engine 


40 mph with 125 hp engine 











SINCE 1902 





Exabelers of Champion Craft a ENTNOR 


VENTNOR BOAT CORPORATION - 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> Just received the new 1946 sailing schedule of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y.C. and see some changes. The main one is the 
F Class racing schedule. This class is racing three times weekly 
on Saturdays, Fridays and Wednesdays while the dinghies 
take Saturdays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. The revived E 
Class will race with the F's. This looks like a full season with 
a race every day of the week except Sunday and nine special 
Sunday races as well. Four Sunday races were sailed in June 
and five others will follow; Sunday, July 7th, the Currie Cup 
Races. These races are interclub stuff with RCYC and KYC. 
Sunday, July 14th, the Mirage Cup. This is a new long 
distance race for a trophy donated by John Dakin, Presi- 
dent of the SLVYRA. July 28th, the Hugh Kennedy Memorial 
Trophy for all classes except dinghies. August 11th, the Bess- 
borough Cup for the E Class. September Ist, an open regatta at 
Hudson Y.C., host to SLVYRA on their annual cruise. 


p> There are a number of other special races. The Converse Cup, 
’ for dinghies only, on June 15th; the Club annual regatta in 
conjunction with the first day of the St. Lawrence Valley YRA 
Regatta on June 29th; the first day of the Currie Cup races 
July 6th; the Frank Scott Trophy, for dinghies only, July 13th; 
the PCYC annual regatta, July 20th; the Duggan Cruising 
(open) August 3rd and the Baie D’Urfe Regatta August 17th 
(open). 


> Class trophies for the series are: Sloop Dinghies, Thorella 
Challenge Cup. V Class Dinghies, Fred Jeffries Memorial 
Trophy. F Class Saturday Series, Yankee White Bear vs 
Dominion Cup. E Class Saturday Series, Hamilton Cup. F 
Class Wednesday Series, Commodore’s Cup. All races sailed at 
Royal St. Lawrence will be under the Vanderbilt ‘“‘New Rules.” 


> Another schedule that has come in is that of the Pointe Claire 
Y.C. There is little change from past years as far as the local 


racing is concerned but a week-end has been left clear so that 
members can get to Kingston for the LYRA Regatta. Aside 
from the regular series races there are the following special 
ones: June 22nd, Harold James Cup. June 29—July Ist, SLUVYRA 
Annual Regatta. July 13th, McMaster Cup. July 14th, Mirage 
Cup. July 20th, Pointe Claire Y.C. Annual Regatta. August 
25th, Egg Cup Trophy. Over Labor Day there will be the usual 
club cruise but this year it will be in conjunction with the St. 
Lawrence Valley YRA First Annual Cruise. 


> The first boat from Bill Keating’s new yard arrived recently 
at PCYC. She is an Alden Explorer and is eventually destined 
for someone in Ottawa. Mr. Alden paid a visit to Montreal and 
spent a little time at PCYC with Mr. Keating. Bill’s own 55’ 
Alden schooner is coming along and may be in commission by 
the end of July. Charlie Julien’s new D is finished. The Mirage 
is waiting impatiently for her Ratsey sails from England. 
Launching Day for the Ys at the new Vaudreuil Bay Y.C. was 
June Ist, with eight out of nine boats going in. Each boat has 
now a definite owner and the drawing for the boats took place 
amid great excitement. The hard working chairman, Charlie 
Williams, got number one, the first boat built and the one on 
which all experiments were perpetrated. 


> Ivan Voronkoff has just been reélected chairman of the 
Sailing Committee for LBC. He opened the racing officially on 
May 25th and had six Ys and three Moths out for the tune ups. 
J. Finer is bringing a new dinghy into the club while three new 
Moths have been built. Jack Mandeville is the owner of two 
of the Moths and he intends to give them to the Club to be 
raffled off to the members. The other Moth nee ® to R. 
Edwards. 


> A new power boat association has been formed, the Canadian 
Boating and Racing Association. The officers are: President, 
Leon L. LeBrun; First Vice President, E. 8. Kent; Second Vice 
President, J. A. Legault; Captain, Dr. L. Dolbec; Secretary, 
F. R. Lavigne; Treasurer, A. Touchette. The objects of this 
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INTERNATIONAL LIGHTER-STRONGER- 
14 DRIER 


The outstanding features of this 
famous one design in the 


MOLDED HULL 





Nation-Wide Boat Building Coverage 


- INQUIRIES MAY BE REFERRED TO 


% ROBERT LAMSON, Builder, % HUGH BRADY 
820 Skinner Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


% SIEVERT FARENWALD, Builder 
Siefare Sailing Craft 
Adamston P.O., New Jersey 


% WILMINGTON BOAT WORKS 
Box 756, Wilmington, California 








~ VIDAL MOLDED HULL 


eee DOUGLASS & McLEOD, ENC. 


SAIL AREA 125 SQ. FT. Box 3il eee PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








BUY AND RELY on... 


MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


“PRIMUS” Kerosene Stoves 
1 BURNER TYPE. Fig. 1162 


All brass with silent burner, collapsible. Ideal for 
Campers as well as Boatman. 





COMPLETE 


“CHAMPION” 
Navy Bilge Pump 
BRASS CYLINDER—CAST BRONZE PARTS 
(Capacity 13 strokes—5 Gallons) 


Here is just one of 15 types of Bilge pumps i ss 

including electric automatic and non-auto- SHIP 10 SHORE RADIO TELEPHONE 
matic, illustrated and described in our, new 
Cabehisa-~ahig wantin dl dle Tian, Pretuned and ready to operate on 5 channels — 


ship to ship, Coast Guard and land stations 
specified. Supplied complete with 10 crystals. 


5 CHANNEL, CRYSTAL-CONTROLLED 








WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW 
Catalog #4110 


Available only to Naval Architects, Dealers, 
Jobbers, Boat Builders and Ship Yards. Write 
on your company stationery. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE and SAiL BOAT EQUIPMENT 


| 1940 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. | 


12 or 32 volt operation. 25 Watt power output. 





OTHER MODELS AND 


\ AE ACCESSORIES NOW AVAILABLE 
if INT’L LTD. See your dealer ov write us 


107 William St 


~"r/ GLP RADIO. MANUFACTURING CORP. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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COME 
ON OUT 


IN YOUR 
STOUT FELLA 


OF COURSE 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


Exclusive WZ 
Great Lakes’ abner Yobucon 


Builders 
STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS © STURGEON BAY - WIS 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD + INC = — Exclusive 


‘ East Coast 
Builders 


Custom Yachts ® Commercial Boats 


WEST MYSTIC * CONNECTICUT 








G™ SET for something ex- 

traordinary in the new 
marine instruments by | 
Stewart-Warner. They'll be 
masterpieces of precision- 
accuracy... their sparkling 
beauty cloaking the rugged 
strength and dependability 
you'll need for safe opera- 
tion. So, write this down in 
your log—"look to Stewart- 
Warner first for the finest in 
marine instruments.” 








aaeees CORPORATION 
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1837 Diversey Parkway Chicago 14, Illinois 



























YACHTING 


association are to hold power boat regattas with local and im- 
ported talent. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


By Lee Shore 


> The Royal Canadian Y.C. has an extensive sailing program 
outlined from June 8th through September 21st with several 
cruising races as well as course racing scheduled. On August 
3rd, 4th, 5th it will be host to Lake Sailing Skiff Association at 
its annual regatta. Jim Hyland, skipper of the Six-Metre 
Mermaid, was guest speaker at National Y.C.’s annual Com- 
modore’s Dinner. Rear Commodore William Vinch has sold 
Nayada to Murray Scott, also of R.C.Y.C. Star activity is 
stronger at Royal Canadian this year than any time since the 
class started there. Ten boats are in the water and some of the 
best skippers are back from war, their lust for battle still un- 
dimmed. 


> Blake VanWinkle, 2nd Vice President of L.Y.R.A., was 
regatta chairman of the regatta held at the Royal Hamilton 
Y.C. in connection with that city’s centennial celebration. 
Fifteen clubs were represented with about eighty entries, from 
14’ dinghies to Eight-Metres. 


p> Alan Parker, of Youngstown Y.C., has sold his cruiser 
Miss Niagara and bought a Casey cutter. 


> Sodus Bay Y.C. held its annual meeting in May at the 
Newark Country Club. Alf Loomis was the guest speaker of the 
evening and showed movies of a pre-war Bermuda Race and 
also a film of a cruise through the Bahamas. Ed Sohmer was 
reélected chairman of the Junior Y.C. and Commodore Harry 
Bloomer promoted Pearl Chittenden from assistant sailing 
instructor to ‘‘chief” with Janet Pammeter as her assistant. 
A Brutal Beast has been bought. by club members as a training 
ship for the juniors. Bob Stone was elected Snipe fleet captain 
and Bill Thistlethwaite fleet measurer. 


> The Canandaigua Y.C. will be host August 8th, 9th, 10th 
for the 12th annual Central New York Y.R.A. regatta. The 
last regatta was held in 1941 at Keuka Y.C. 


> With the launching well ahead of schedule this year at 
Rochester Y.C., practically all the fleet was out Decoration 
Day with several of the larger cruising boats taking advantage 
of the long week-end to go to Sodus Bay or Fairhaven. An 
uphill handicap race was the feature of the day in the home 
waters with about 25 boats of all classes competing. This race 
was inaugurated last 4th of July and the Star Class carried off 
all the honors. This year, two Lightnings, Dick Ade’s 8 Ball 
and Howard Jones Blitz II, were first over the finish line with 
Cliff Baker’s Star Zoa II in third place. Caribee, skippered by 
Bob Calihan, was the first cruising boat to finish followed by 
the Coger-Phelps combination in Nimbus who nosed out Rooney 
Castle in the Six-Metre Stork by a minute and fifty seconds. 
This race, which doesn’t prove anything but is a lot of fun, 
promises to be an.annual feature at the Rochester Y.C. Two 
Rochester boats, Howard Reeker’s “‘R” Secret and John Utz’ 
Wee Scott, have both been sold to Cleveland. Six-Metre class 
racing has started, with Howard Klitgord in Jill one point 
ahead of John Odenbach in Circe. Rooney Castle, Stork, is in 
third place. 


> The Algonquin Y.C. opened the season Decoration Day with 
races in the championship series of both Lightnings and Comets. 
John McIntosh, in Blue Jacket, was high man in the Lightning 
Class and Dick Claver, in Restless, won the Comet race. 


> Dick Straub, in Cygnus, got off to the lead in the Newport 


| Y.C. Lightning Class with Jack Curtis’ Kiddo taking a three- 


second lead over Cole’s Salome in the Snipe Class. 


> Tom Hanna, of Nine Mile Point Y.C., sailing O G, took a 
two-minute lead over Chet Miller in Jane L to start the Snipe 
Championship series for the season. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 


By Kent Hitchcock 


> One of the most interesting small windjammers to take to the 
water in Southern California ports this year is Aquila, owned by 
Thomas R: Rutters, of Lido Isle. Aquila (Latin for eagle) is a 
true skipjack schooner. She is 27’ 2” on deck, 21’ on the water 
line, 9’ 8’” beam and draws 4’ 0’’. Her design is by William Atkin 
and her builders were Tom Ditmar and Captain Reckman. She 
is a miniature reproduction of an old schooner, complete in every 
detail even to the figurehead and the ornamental carving on her 
sternboard. Every small item has been kept to scale and the 
authentic appearance of the fife rail, monkey rail, deadeyes and 
superstructure lends her charm. 


> Walter Franz’s California 32 Amorita gave an excellent ac- 
count of herself in her recent invasion of San Francisco Bay 
waters but failed to lift the Perpetual Challenge Trophy. In the 
first race of her Northern invasion, Amorita showed her heels to 
all of the entries in Division 7 of the Vallejo Race by winning this 
important event on both elapsed and corrected time. Included 
in the boats that the Newport Harbor entry defeated soundly 
in this race was the Eight-Metre Hussy, named by Corin- 
thian Y.C. to defend the Perpetual Challenge Trophy. This 
hoary old cup, the oldest and most distinguished of all Pacific 
Coast sailing awards, has always been a jinx to Southern chal- 
lengers and this year was no exception for Amorita lost the race 
for this trophy by one minute and 23 seconds. Amorita’s 6- 
minute handicap boosted Hussy’s winning margin to over 7 
minutes on corrected time. Hussy was sailed by the veteran 
helmsman Myron Spaulding. Franz had Leo Benzini, Barney 
Lehman and Kenny Watts in his crew. 


> The Newport Harbor Y.C. has bought five vacant lots 
adjacent to the clubhouse to be used for future expansion. 
Errol Flynn, who has been reconditioning his 118-foot schooner 
Zaca for a projected trip around the world, has called off the 
cruise in favor of an extended cruise into Mexican waters which 
can be made without all of the headaches attendant on a world 
jaunt at this time. Bob Carlson and Bill Horton, of Willmington 
Boat Works, have permission from Los Angeles Harbor port 
authorities to install 300 moorings in the mooring area used by 
the California Y.C. before the war. This re-opened. area will 
help a little to relieve the congestion at the Harbor and some 
hope is still held that the Coast Guard will eventually give up 
the California Y.C. property still in use as a base. Fellows and 
Stewart, at Terminal Island, have delivered three new Island 
Clippers this month. The owners are: C. F. Landers, Andrew 
Brown and Philip Smith. The new Dair Long-designed 17’ 
utility now in production at Fellows and Stewart is a fine little 
performer. She makes 36 m.p.h. with a Chrysler Ace with 2:1 
reduction and V-drive. A small boat innovation, the flexible in- 
board drive shaft, is being demonstrated at Watson Woodcraft 
Company at Newport Harbor. This device, which can be in- 
stalled on any skiff in 20 minutes, allows the use of small portable 
engines without installing a shaft log or rudder. 
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SKIPPER, 





USE ‘NOSKID’ 


With NOSKID Deck Paint, you apply safety 


dacke with 


a@ paintbrush. While it assures a firm footing on wet or dry 
decks to rubber boots, leather shoes, sneakers and bare 
feet, there are no sharp, cutting materials to cause 
personal discomfort or injury or undue wear of foot gear. 


The surface of ‘NOSKID’ is not abrasive. The rubber-like 
pigment used will not pull out nor does it in any way 
impair the protective and water-proof qualities for which 


INTERNATIONAL Deck Paints are famous. 


NOSKID Deck Paint is available in a range of deck colors. 


Send for color card. 





Photograph of ‘NOSKID’ (unre- 
touched) note the granular surface 
that will even grip a wet sneaker. 


In contrast note the 
of conventional deck paint. It is 
bound to be slippery. 





smooth surface 


‘NOSKID’ 


DECK PAINT 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


\niemationa/ 


MARINESE PAINTS 


— << 





New York6, N.Y. 
21 West Street 


AGENTS 


San Francisco7, Calif. Montreal, Quebec 
901 Minnesota Street 6700 Park Avenue 


IN EVERY 





















IMPORTANT 


Vancouver, B.C. 
101 Powell Street 


PORT 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By. Harold F. Wood 


> Lake Michigan weather has peculiarities. Every season 
there are several weeks of warm sunny days, wonderful for 
brightwork, usually within the period from April 15th to 
May 15th. Then the weatherman leaves the controls and the 
weather goes into a tail spin with full power, winds up like a 
dervish and comes out of it only around June 15th, so close to 
the ground that no yachtsman’s nervous system is ever quite 
the same again. 

Interspersed in this meteorological devil’s brew are a few 
scattered days, warm, bright, with gentle winds blowing from 


| your boat to the coal pile. Naturally, on each of these you are 
in a business Alcatraz and all you can do is snort and fume. 
S c A S K F 7 F ¢ But on the blustery week-ends you crouch dismally on your 


.» famous for VERSATILITY! 


For fishing, frolicking or for utility purposes, you'll 
get great satisfaction from any one of the many 
GIBBS Sea Skiff models. These inboard powered 
skiffs are so designed that you can run in deep sea 
or the shallowest lakes and streams — places that 
have been impossible to reach in the past except 
by rowboat. Because of their rugged construction, 
lightness and dependable power, the GIBBS Sea 
Skiffs serve effectively also as yacht tenders and 
utility boats where maximum 
performance is required. 
A descriptive folder of 
all GIBBS Sea Skiffs will 

be sent on request. 
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discriminating yachtsmen have come to 
APPEL & CO. for their sea-going apparel 
and insignia . . . consequently we feel duty 
bound to maintain our traditional standards 
of quality and service. Our stocks are still 
limited but increasing daily. 


Complete U.S.P.S. equipment is available, 
including white uniform shirts. 


S. APPEL & CO, 


NEW YORK and MIAMI 
18 FULTON ST. 202 N.E. 9th ST. 


x} OUTFITTERS TO SEAFARING MEN SINCE 1856 4 
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4 Flagler Street, Jacksonville. Florida 
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deck in your long-handled underwear and pea coat — like a wet 
chicken on the barnyard fence, wondering where God is and if 
he thinks only of the crops. 

As you read this in the first days of July, having launched 
your pride and joy only by a combination of miracles, your 
| troubles are behind you and only‘a dimming memory. What a 
| lucky thing we mortals are slightly nuts! 





| » From reports, the yacht clubs in this area all opened the 
season with every flag in the locker flying and blue coats and 
gold braid thicker than flies in July, which is sometimes very 
thick indeed. But did your correspondent see any of it? Not by 
a jugfull. He was sitting on deck, hard aground and high in the 
cradle, woogl dust in his eyes, varnish remover corroding his 
skin, scrapers and sandpaper under foot. As usual. But who had 
the most fun? 


> Here’s a discovery. On any reasonably large mahogany 
surface which you want to take down to the wood, take off most 
of the varnish with remover, use a vibrating sander with very 
coarse open grained aluminum oxide paper to get down to the 
_ clear wood, even No. 40 grit, scrape with a very sharp hook 
seraper to get the whorls out and finish sanding by hand or 
machine with No. 100 or finer paper. You will find the scraping 
easy, the blade will really bite and stay sharp longer and you 
will get a good job the quickest, easiest way. 


> The South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, has a strange organiza- 
tion within the club called ‘‘The Barnacles.” Now and again 
some news of this outfit finds its way into the 8.8.Y.C. Compass. 
Judging from these bits, the members must be tough guys, 
tough indeed. The proof is that all have survived initiation. 


> The last major service to yachting of the late George 
Schaeffer was the annual revision of the LMYA yearbook which 
reached members late in May and bears many evidences of his 
efforts to improve and enlarge this useful volume, which, 
with the Port Pilot and Log Book of the Great Lakes Cruising 
Club, provides yachtsmen of this area with probably the most 
complete practical and readily accessible local information 
available to yachtsmen anywhere. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. opening on the 30th was marred by 
the death from heart failure of Harold Johnson, 37, while 
crewing for Hans Hjermstaet in a Star race. Mr. Johnson was 
a former Star owner and was a most popular. member of the 
club. 


.»> Bill Ware, Commodore of the Columbia Y.C., swears the 
club’s new fleet of nine U.S. One-Designs will all be commis- 
sioned this season and is licking his chops in anticipation of the 
keen competition he expects to result. New owners waiting with 
bated breath include Bill himself with Hoodoo, Henry Kohn, 
Dilemma; Bud Lowenstine, Miramar; Bill Schwalge, Sonata; 
Louis Emerman, Chita; Payson Mayhew-Clyde Heichel, Hi Ho; 
Chester Kuttner, Cutty’s Ark; William Phillips, Iris; and Gerald 
McDermott, Natural. — 


> Word comes in from Sturgeon Bay Y.C. that the varnish is 
so slick on the spar of Don Reynold’s “22” Ceresus that he 
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LIGHTNING 
HARDWARE 





Write for Catalogue 
and 
Itemized List of Lightning 
Equipment 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 











Benjamin PASSES ALONG 


"'Hard-to-Get”” Equipment at 
BARGAIN PRICES 
DETROIT MARINE TRANSMISSION 


2:1 or 2.5:1 = 
. Reduction 
Forward and 
Reverse 
S.A.E. 1 
Housing with 
Clutch Assem- 
bly and Marine 
Coupling 


Priced for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HOMELITE ELECTRIC G/M DELCO ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT POWER PLANT 
Model HRU—28 A capacity. Model 4-B-12. 400 Watts, 12 


2000 Watts, 32 Volts D.C. List betel Br — Case. 
price $220.00. P ae 





List Price 
$440.00 
OUR PRICE 


$195.00 













Inquire about our Liberal Discounts 


Bo mya mn b for NMelom 
130 CLINTON STREET 3] X@1@) 44nd | an £0) °1,4 


GASOLINE STEAM AIR EQUIPMENT 
Telephone MAIN 4-518] 


ELECTRIC 
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The Yacht Leeward, 
owned by Ralph Earle 
of Haverford, Pa., has 
joined the fleet of 
pleasure and com- 
mercial craft carrying 
Ray Jefferson, inc 
Radio Telephones. A 
model 410 has been 
installed .by George 
C. T Remington : of 
the Heppe Company, 
Philadelphia dealer 


DELUXE 
MODEL 410 


Pretuned Dependability is the positive Safety 
Factor that guarantees the carefree relaxation of 


pleasure boating. 


Whether you own or expect to purchase a 
speedy runabout, a modest cabin crviser or a 
luxurious yacht, Ray Jefferson, Inc. produces 10, 
25 and 50 watt output models that are factory 
pre-tested to fit your exact ship-to-shore telephone 


requirements. 


NO DIALS TO TUNE 
COMPLETE CRYSTAL CONTROL 
As Easy to Use as a Dial Telephone 


Products of Ray Jefferson, pioneer 
designer and manufacturer of ship- 
to-shore telephones since 1936. 


\ «= Send for this free booklet, today! 
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= RAY JEFFERSON, inc. = 


Manufacturer Communications Equipment 


40 East Merrick Rood, Freeport, tuber: ¥: 








EXPORT DEPT.: 44 WHITEHALL STREET, N, ¥, GC, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rexeasep from the Navy 
in September, 1945, HENRY 
A. ScHEEL is continuing 
with the design of able 
pleasure boats and efficient 
work vessels. Foining him 
as Associate Naval Archi- 
tect is Fohn V. Leonard, a 
Graduate Naval Architect 
and Marine Engineer, who 
has served as a Naval Con- 
struction Officer during the 


" war. 


* * * 


Ir 1s ANNOUNCED with sat- 
isfaction that designs of the 
following boats are in vari- 
ous stages of development 
and construction for indi- 
vidual owners. 


34° Tank Tested 
Power Boat 


Seabrook Shipyard 
Seabrook, Texas 


BESSIE 
36' Utility Power Boat 


Stonington Boat Works 
Stonington, Conn. 


23’ Cruising Sloop 
Lane Lifeboat {8 Davit Corp. 
Flushing, L. I., N.Y. 


30’ Day Sailer 
Shoal Draft 


72’ Staysail Schooner 
42' Cruising Ketch 


38 Cruising Ketch 


Pre.iminary sketches of 
several other designs are 


being prepared. 
* * * 


Mk. Scueet will visit the 
West Coast in Fuly and 
August to discuss these and 
other designs with interested 
yachtsmen and commercial 
operators. He can be con- 
tacted for appointment at 
that time through this office. 


* * * 


I xquiries concerning de- 
signs for boats contemplated 
for early construction are 
invited. 


- HENRY A. SCHEEL 


Marine Architect 
Associated with Robert Heard Hale—Yacht Brokers 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Phone BOwling Green 9-0382 
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can’t sleep aboard owing to the noise of flies slipping off the 
polished pole and crashing on the deck. It’s the multitude of 
little things that count. 


> On May 8th, Dr. Kenneth S. M. Davidson, Associate 
Professor at Stevens Institute, Director of the Experimental 
Towing Tank there, author of numerous technical papers on 
yacht design and handling, and an experienced hand at ocean 
racing, addressed the members and guests of the Great Lakes 
Cruising Club at the Columbia Y.C. ship. 


> We note from the nice 1946 yearbook of the Michigan City 
Y.C. that the club was founded in 1933. If memory serves, this 
was in the depths of the depression. The quarters of this pros- 
pering club now are a mighty boost for doing things the hard 
way. Most clubs start in prosperity and die in the next de- 
pression: Founded, 1929; Foundered, 1933. It seems a good 
idea to try it the other way around. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


> George Schleman, of South Bend, expects to have the 
Twelve-Metre Nyala up here from New York for the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race this month. He bought her from F. T. Bedford. 
If she gets here in time, she’ll have the company of another 
“Twelve,” Harry Fletcher’s Jris. 


> The Six- and Eight-Metre Classes got the season going in 
May on the 11-mile course from the Detroit Y.C. up into Lake 
St. Clair and return. Milt Cross’ Venture led home Pintail, 
Thisbe and Shamrock, among the “Eights” in their first time 
out and the next week Shamrock, owned by Eddie Wunsch and 
Bob Kerr, got a breeze and the gun ahead of Venture, Armida, 
Thisbe and Pintail. Armida, last year’s class champion when 
owned by George Gonyeau, is now owned by Gordie Saunders 
and Bruce Tappan, of the Detroit B.C. 

Saunders formerly owned the Six-Metre Noreg. This veteran 
came out for her first race under her new owner, Jack Duncan, 
and made a runaway ahead of Sprig and Challenge. Medic 
didn’t complete the course and Djinn was dismasted when a 
chain plate let go just below her covering board. 

Medic redeemed herself the following week with a bit of fancy 
spinnaker handling by Skipper Chuck Dodenhoff’s crew. Sprig 
again was second, Noreg third and Challenge fourth. 


> The inter-club season opened with the Detroit Y.C. regatta 
as usual and 125 boats sailed in 22 classes. A southerly breeze, 
light on the runs of the first two legs of the triangle, kicked up 
to 12 to 15 miles on the thrash home. 

Racing against such boats as Blitzen, Evening Star, Estrellita, 
Apache, Soubrette, Revelry, Spookie, Last Straw and Minz in the 
newly-formed Cruising-A division (33 rating and above), Clete 
Welling’s Vitesse chased Blitzen home soon enough to win on 
corrected time. Blitzen dawdled along on the first two legs but 
fairly buzzed on the nine-mile beat down to the finish to be first 
over. She placed third on corrected time, losing second place to 
Wilfred Gmeiner’s Apache by 28 seconds. 

Shamrock topped the “Eights” and Jimmy Grant’s Sprig 
beat four other ‘“Sixes.’”’ Al Grundy’s Joal VII started her win- 
ning ways among the 22-Square-Metres and Ray St. John, with 
Starling, was up in front in the Thirties. 

The division of the cruising yachts into four classes, A, B, C 
and schooners and ketches seems to have caught on. More than 
ever before turned out. Squall, Fred Meno’s ketch, won in her 
division while Stormy Petrel topped the “Bs” and Hank Burk- 
ard’s double-ender the “Cs.” 

Surprise, Ted Kuhn’s 28’ L Class sloop, beat nine other 
starters. George Harris, of Sarnia, romped in ahead of six Stars 
and Jack Briner brought Host in ahead of six other “Cs.” Pat 
Clancy took the free-for-all cats in a fleet of 19 and the Detroit 
Y.C. cat boat team of Per Valboe, Emmet McCoy and Hale 
Clark topped the Detroit B.C., Edison and St. Clair yachtsmen. 
The latter, a new organization in the Detroit River Y.A., had a 
dozen boats in the regatta. 
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Style AND ENDURING BEAUTY 
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The BORGER 54 not only offers the latest 
BOATS BEAUTIFUL - 


in design and construction for added boating pleasure, : 


but it offers security. .. . Security for your investment. 


It is always a sound investment to have a boat whose 


design will remain as durable as her all welded steel 


construction, 
i. 
offers you 
Remember a BORGER y 
more. 


Write now for complete information on specifications, 
prices and delivery 


Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Building, Storing, 
Drydocking and Reconditioning 














BURGER BOAT COMPaAe 








MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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Plan Your Midseason 


HAULING and PAINTING 


at 
CROSBY _ 
YACHT BUILDING & STORAGE CO., INC. 


Investigate our Boat Market 
Several Nice Cruisers FOR SALE 


°e © © Two Yards ¢ « ° 











@ Hyannis e CAPE COD ° Osterville @ 
% ® 
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PROPELLERS 


Three blade polished Manganese Bronze, new Army 
surplus; 12 in. dia.; 10 in. pitch; 7% in. hub bore; wt. 
approx. 5 lbs.; made for U. S. Army’s famous ASSAULT 
boat motors (Johnson POLR 15 — 22 H.P. Outboard). 
Can be modified to fit other engines. Can also be made 


into everlasting mementoes of World War 2. Immediate 
delivery. Extremely low price of $5.00 each until limited 
supply is exhausted — $1.00 deposit on C.O.D. orders, 
balance Parcel Post collect. 


BAKER BROS. MFG. & SUPPLY HOUSE 
R2-Palatine (Cook County), IIl. 

















a Luxury Counts 





AT HOME AFLOAT 


The M. W. Fogg Organiza- 
tion, outstanding marine 
interior designers, ready to 
handle your new or recon- 


verted yacht. 


We are thoroughly qualified 
to handle your commission, 
whether for new upholstery, 
bedding, drapes or for the 


complete outfitting of the 


yacht’s interior. 


The quality of our workman- 
ship is best exemplified by the 
names of a few yachts res 


cently furnished by our firm: 


Martha J 
Avanti 
Good News 
Bluejacket 
Bonnie Dundee 
Zaida ) 
Day Dreams 
Gesture 
Talisman 


Barlovento 


Qo 
Exclusively Marine 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
s 


Available now: Airfoam rubber and Koroseal 


Mattresses « 
Bedspreads ¢ 


Cushions e Curtains 


Carpeting 


M. W. FOGG ©. 


57 Rose St., New York, N. Y. 


Slip Covers ¢ 


Manutlacturers of yacht furnishings 
since IBAS ‘ 
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HAMPTON One-Design 


A beautiful boat — lovely sailer — superb construc- 
tion. Phrases such as these are heard wherever the 
Cambridge-built Hampton One-Design is sailed. 


Now available and built on precision, production 
basis; deliveries are being made daily. Orders taken 
for immediate delivery, complete. Sails by J. W. Hurst 
of Norfolk. 


Carries all-stainless steel rig, sliding backstays, 
nickel-silver tracks. Hardware, all ished brass. 
Keel and frames are mahogany, planking cedar, 
screwed and plug ed. Dimensions, 18’ l.o.a., 14’ 
waterline, 5’ 944” wee Centerboard. Mainsail 105 


sq. feet, jib 44.8 sq. feet. All boats measured and: 


certified at factory with registry number on sail. 


Price $850 F.0.B. Cambridge, Md., complete with 
sails, ready to sail. 


In addition to the Deluxe Hampton One Design, 
we are building a Super-Deluxe model, constructed 
of seasoned Honduras mahogany, finished natural 
with striped mahogany deck seams, all mahogany 
erie and combination mahogany and spruce 
aminated mast, 


This yard is equipped to build, repair or reconvert all 
types of wooden vessels, including pleasure and 


commercial. 








Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc. 
| Cambridge * «© * 


Telephone 1100 


Maryland 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The interest in the Great Lakes 21 class, designed by Charles 
Hodgdon, and the fact that a number of these boats have been 
ordered for use on salt water, has forced a change in the name of 
the class which, in future, will be known as the International 21 
Yacht Racing Association and the boat as the International 21. 
The class sail identification will be 10’’ numerals 134” wide with 
the 2 and the 1 on opposite sides of a 15” letter I. 


> The Mentor Harbor Y.C. expects to have 88 boats in active 
competition this season in six classes: International 21s, Snipes, 
Interlakes, Lightnings, Auxiliaries and International 14’ din- 
ghies. . . . Three of the new Yankee One-Design Class boats 
have been delivered to members of the Cleveland Y.C. at 
Rocky River and a fourth one is expected shortly. . . . Eben 
Gunnison, of the Erie Y.C., is the proud owner of a new Mat- 
thews 38, the first one to be seen in this part of Lake Erie. . . . 
O. P. Sutton, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has sold his 31’ 
Chris-Craft cruiser Trade Wind II to Major Van Natta of 
Detroit. . . . Vic Resar, of the Vermilion Y.C., has a new 
Chris-Craft Sportsman, powered with a 225 hp. Scripps. 


> Steven J. Gyuro, of the Cleveland Y.C., owner of the Owens 
30’ cruiser Helen Marie, was instantly killed in an airplane crash 
near Tiffin, O. on May 25th. Mr. Gyuro, who was president of 
the Gray Tool & Die Co. of Cleveland, was flying his own plane 
at the time. 


> Commodore Harris W. Dellefield, of the Lorain Y.C., has 
announced the annual Lorain regatta for July 13th-14th. 
Previous to the war, this regatta was always one of the events 
of the year for South Shore sailors and attracted huge crowds to 
the Lorain waterfront. 


> According to Commodore Mylander and power boat chair- 
man Wilbert G. Schwer, of the Inter Lake Y.A., there will be no 
power boat races at Put-in-Bay at the annual regatta of the 
association this summer. 


> The Cleveland Power Squadron’s annual Commodore’s 
dinner was held at the Cleveland Y.C. May 25th and was well 
attended by members and their wives. Warren H. Chase, retir- 
ing commander, presented certificates of J.N. rating to Jack 
R, Allen, Ray Cookston, Arnold M. Erickson, Willis W. Hale, 
Thomas M. Hatch, Glenn O. Liebner, Melvin Vixler and Henry 
H. Walker. 

Paul R. Gartland, new commander of the squadron, an- 
nounced the following new flag lieutenants to represent the 
various local yacht clubs: Gabriel H. Brown, Lakeside Y.C.; 
Ralph Drew, Chagrin Lagoons Y.C.; Lester T. Hoffman, Edge- 
water Y.C.; Robert E. Sherman, Cleveland Y.C.; Charles F, 
Stewart, Mentor Harbor Y.C.; Fred P. Troyan, Westlake Y.C. 
and Edward W. Weir, Forest City Y.C. 


> Robert Laughlin, of the Vermilion Y.C., has been elected 
chairman of the national race committee of the Thistle Class 
Association. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 


By Leonard M. _ 


> For the second time in Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. history a 
perfect score was hung up in a major event by M.I.T. when the 
Engineers turned the trick on the Seekonk River, May 5th, in 
the 11th Annual Brown Spring Regatta for the Lucian Sharpe 
Memorial Trophy. Tech’s skippers, Johnny Marvin and Charlie 
Hunt, each won four straight races. : 

The Engineers rolled up a 20-point margin in eight races for 
a total of 64 points as Coast Guard tallied 44; Holy Cross, 42; 
Yale, 35; Brown, 34; Northeastern, 32; and Worcester Tech, 30. 


‘> On the same day as the Sharpe Trophy, the New England 


associate member colleges competed for their dinghy. erown on 
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WAR SURPLUS—Limited Quantities! LIFE 
RAFTS, LIFE FLOATS, BOATING EQUIPMENT e BLANKETS: Woolen, 66’ x 90/’, waterproofed sheet- 


at a Fraction of Manufacturing Prices 





Sole Wartime 
Aapress Signal Equip’t 


SIGNAL PISTOL OUT- 
FITS: Very gun 
and 12 approved 
parachute signal 
cartridges. Car- 
tridges contain a 
projectile produc- 
ing brilliant red 
; ! flame of 20,000 
candle power to a height of 150 ft. Burns 
for at least 30 seconds. Contained in a 
portable, watertight metal case. . $32.50 


DAYTIME DISTRESS 
SIGNALS: Four 
floating signals in 
watertight con- 
tainers. Most 
powerful and effi- 
cient daytime dis- 
tress smoke sig- 
nals in rough or calm seas. Visible 
for 5 miles from ship or shore, and up to 
8,000 feet from the air. $15.50 per set 


DISTRESS SIGNALS: 
12self-ignitingred 
lights, in water 
tight container, 
each giving forth 
brilliant 500 can- 
- dle power, 4 min- 
HES FEIOIIO swig sates oie't ae bs sie $3.25 


EMERGENCY FISHING 
KITS: Includes cot- 
ton gloves, knife, 
sinker, bait, vari- 
ous-sized. hooks 
and lines, abra- 
sive stone, dip 
net, cord, fishing rigs, bib. (Full direc- 
GRR eM einai t es Soave wil s:p $6.25 











Sustains 25 people. 
Get into this Picture! 





Ideal as floating docks, swim- TODIGIG DMNDICOI hes 5 ook isc oh vlalevetnes 95¢ 
ming cribs, diving floats, re- e LANTERNS: Stormproof, steel with tin coating.... 85¢ 
movable piers—use for sailing, 


. ee e LIFE PRESERVERS: Jacket type, kapok......°.. $3.25 
swimming, fishing, etc. Un- e MASTS: Fir wood, 3’? dia. x 14’ long.......: .. $4.75 
sinkable. Balsa wood or steel. e OARS: Ash, 8’ long, $1.40; 9’ long.......05.. $1.60 
Mf’d. to rigid Gov’t. specifica- . a ey a Sr ny Gea + = 
s : ’ : Sisal, x , 60c; | ae 

tions. Various Sypeey an e SAILS: No. 10 yellow or red waterproofed cotton duck, 
and year-round service. State pe RRR CRER TE? ee $10.25 
specific use — we will $3500 e SEA ANCHORS: Prevent capsizing in heavy sea or surf. 
advise best type. Size “4’6’” x 6’, No. 4 canvas, galvanized swivel and 
COE SE eo ee es ietae el es $14.50 

e SEA ANCHOR CANS: Storm oil container...... $1.00 


pig today $ 50 
or Descriptive 
Folder Y 736 10: 


Save on Shipping Costs: We ship F.O.B. from our near- BARRY M ae Ce COM PANY 


est Terminal ~Boston, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk. 329 West 68th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Check list of Boating Accessories for Utility, Comfort & 
Safety—Priced for Quick Disposal 


ing one side, made for rugged wear........... $7.75 
e BLANKET CONTAINERS: Waterproof, 17’’ x 44’’ $2.50 
e BILGE PUMPS: 3’ long x 2’ dia. Galvanized sheet » 
SOONG itt ccc cetocorale wee eek bale th sh eal’ $2.50 
e BOAT HOOKS: 87 long x 134/" dia. Ash stock... $1.65 
e CANVAS HOOD: No. 8 yellow, or red waterproofed 
cotton duck 8’ wide by 14’ long. Sides 2’. Shelter for 
ROC CII os ere yo ota’ 65s als ub eco crerace $12.75 
e CANVAS SPRAY CURTAINS: No. 8. 36’ x 16’’. $3.75 
e CHART CONTAINERS: 3’ dia. x 30’” long. Galvanized, 


WEINUIIIIIIN oe ie eatin eC kk en's he cicuws.c'shoe $1.50 
¢ COMPASS: Efficient, liquid type. Boxed. 2’’ face $5.75 
© CUSHIONS: 307? 2:10... lc ete eee $2.25 


e DITTY BAGS: Contents—Sailmaker's Repair Kit.. $1.75 

e ELECTRIC WATER LIGHTS: Automatic, floating type. 
Lights as it hits the water. Gives 22 hrs. light... $5.25 

e EMERGENCY RATIONS: Hermetically sealed cans. Con- 
tents: 7 oz. each chocolate, Ration C, Malted milk 


Brass burner, heavy guard, Navy approved. $2.50 


e SIGNAL FLAGS: 5/6”" x 8’, heavyweight satin. Bright 

orange bunting retains color, visibility greatdistance $4.75 

e SIGNALLING MIRRORS: Attract aircraft, vessels, etc. 

(2) 20 sq. inches reflecting surface. Waterproof container. 

| ea Cee ee amet eae i $2.25 
Limited lots. Send Check or Money Order to 





Join the Fleet Now Sailing! 








Davies “Vagabond”* 
(Right) A smart sailing 28- 
foot round bilge keel sloop 
with accommodations for 
two or more. Dog house and 
engine optional. 28’x 21’x 
7'10” x 4'2”. 
$3250 and up 
Address Inquiries To: 

JOHN F. CAMERON 


Orienta Apartments, 
Mamaroneck, New York 


Davies “Gypsy”* 
(Left) A trim little 22-foot keel 
sloop with accommodations for 
two. Outboard motor well or 
standard marine engine. 22’ 
x17’x7’x3’6”, 

$1950 and up 


*© (Names and sail markings) 
Sidney Davies, 


Sidney Davies, Inc. 
City Island Yacht Builders 





























THE DANFORTH 
ANCHOR WORKS 


Pivoted, streamlined flukes are shaped to penetrate 
and also provide large areas for ploughing in and holding. 
The flukes are close together; they dig in as a single unit 
minimizing the erratic unbalancing forces present when flukes 
are farther apart, as in stockless anchors. The stock prevents 
rotation so that the Danforth remains stable during burial 
and thereafter. The stronger the pull the deeper it digs; i 
buries itself automatically to the depth necessary to 
hold any load placed upon it. © Tough, husky, 
sea-going Danforths...three models in sizes 8 
for every task—at your dealers now. 


Write for folder . 
““‘How to Test Holding Power of 
Any Anchor with your own boat’ 


R. S. DANFORTH ¢ 2125 ALLSTON 





AY « BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 
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Yachtsmen the world over will hail the introduction of 
the new Bancroft Yachting Caps. Created by America’s 
largest exclusive maker of quality military headwear, 
they embody the outstanding features and free-as-a- 
breeze styling for which Bancroft has become famous... 


thanks to almost half a century of specialization in 
making fine uniform caps. 








At better stores everywhere, or write 
BANCROFT CAP COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
















THE KELVIN-WHITE 


Spherical 
COMPASS 


The best compass 
for any boat. 





Sail or Motor 


KELVIN & WILFRID 0. WHITE CO. 


90 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
38 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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EVERLASTING 
FASTENINGS 


. . + nonrusting bolts, nuts, 
screws, washers, rivets, nails 
made of brass, bronze, copper, 
Monel or stainless steel. Write 


for seo. 

H. M. Harper Co., 
2640 Fletcher St., Ealcags 18, 
Ill. Branch offices or represen- 
tatives in principal cities. 


"IN STOCK” ITEMS 9 © 
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the Charles River Basin under Tech auspices. A double round 
robin of 20 races was sailed. Amherst won the title on the skill 


| of its skippers, John Stanford and Tommy Getz, the former 


winning high point honors at 52. Amherst scored 96; Rhode 
Island State, 92; Bowdoin, 82; Middlebury, 76; and Boston 
College, withdrawing from the latter part of the racing, 32. 


> The I-C.Y.R.A. introduced something new in its competi- 
tions when, through the generosity of Alan R. Lukens, ITI, 
volunteer coach of the war-time Tech crews, a handsome 
perpetual trophy was presented for an annual graduates’ dinghy 
regatta. The first competition, which drew a field of 18 skippers 
who were former contestants or sustaining members of 
I-C.Y.R.A., was held on the Charles River Basin, May 17th. 

Four years as the skipper of PT boats apparently did not 
detract from the skill of Gardner Cox at sailing dinghies, for he 
was first winner of this event. The final scores of the leaders 
were: Cox, .802; Worrell, .7837; Gouzoule, .7835; Eric Olsen, 
.756, and Tom Crowley, .721. 


> Although M.I.T. ran away with the Sharpe Trophy, it had a 
much harder time winning a triangular regatta in the same boats 
on the Seekonk from Coast Guard and Brown, May 4th. The 
Cadets held an early lead and it was not until the final race 
that Tech secured a five-point winning margin to defeat Coast 
Guard 63-58, as Brown tallied 43. Charlie Hunt was high point 
man with a score of 20 in a four-crew event. 


> Yale and Navy split the only Star Class competition of the 
spring season in a pair of dual meets at Annapolis. On April 
13th, Charles Rogers and Johnny Swartz sailed the Elis to a 
29-27 triumph, while on May 4th, the Midshipmen were 
victorious by 28-26, Tommy Fortson winning two races for 
Annapolis. 

In connection with the use of the new Vanderbilt Rules this 
spring, it may be significant that protests, while fairly numerous 
in the Boston Dinghy Club Cup and Eastern Championships, 
were conspicuous by their absence in the New England and 
National title events as the skippers became more familiar 
with the rules. 

It is certain there was a definite swing in favor of the new 
rules during the spring competition. 


> The newest recruit to the intercollegiate sailing movement is 
Michigan State where William Hall, who was a Navy student 
at the University of Michigan, has returned to college and 
organized a sailing club. The day may not be far off when 
Mid-West championships in college dinghy racing will take 
their place among the I-C.Y.R.A.’s regular fixtures. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY: 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> San Francisco’s historic Challenge Cup remains, fortunately, 
in the hands of the Corinthian Y.C. following its highly success- 
ful but not spectacular defense by Jack Loats’ Hussy in the 
hands of Myron Spalding and his able crew late in May. 
Probably more fun than the race itself was the delightful dinner 
given by the club in honor of Skipper Franz and his choice 
crew of Star skippers, Six-Metre experts and sailmaker Kenneth 
Watts. Under the able leadership and unusual control of 
Commodore Arch Munson, this dinner excels in a season al- 
ready replete with social functions. 

The race started with one disturbing feature, seated as 
the challenger’s skipper underestimated the strong tides in 
San Francisco Bay and was 50 seconds late at the starting line. 
Off with such an advantage, the defender Hussy was around 
Crissy Field buoy with a small margin. This lead was cut down 
on the long run to Treasure Island by the challenger and the 
two boats were close together at the second mark and the 
challenger overhauled Hussy on the leng reach to Southampton 


| Shoals buoy. As every San Francisco sailor knows, however, 


the Challenge Cup course or the Old Channel course, as it was 
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known in days of yore, puts skippers on their mettle in the long | 


beat home, and it is here that races are won or lost. The con- 
verted Eight-Metre Hussy, too close-winded for the challenger 
and pointing higher as well as footing as fast or faster, gradually 
drew away to windward to reéstablish her lead to beat the 
challenger boat for boat. Old-timers are. still wondering what 
would have happened if Franz, with his Amorita, some six tons 
heavier, had elected to drive his boat hard and keep her footing 
instead of trying to point with a lighter, slimmer craft in such 
water. 


> Close upon the Challenge Cup came the annual William 
Randolph, Hearst All Clubs Regatta and, while the entry list 
was somewhat smaller than last year, competition was un- 
usually keen and the courses directly along the Marina main- 
tained a constant parade of sail boats before the 100,000 people 
assembled there during the day. The rapid-fire announcing of 
results and identification of boats by Arvid Norman will not 
be forgotten. With the restoration by the Coast Guard au- 
thorities of night sailing in the entire Bay area, the only es- 
sential restriction remaining to sailing in San Francisco Bay is 
the prohibited area off the California City Net Depot. Lifting 
night restrictions will allow the Farallon Race to start at 
midnight; in the South Bay, the yacht clubs of lower San 
Francisco Bay are sponsoring an All Clubs Moonlight Cruise 
for those who will be unable to enter the Farallon race or 
attend the open house that night at the St. Francis Y.C., in 
front of which the race will be started. 


> Meanwhile, another, and perhaps a more dangerous restric- 
tion develops to yachting in San Francisco Bay than any war- 
time prohibition, namely, the propagation of the Reber Plan. 
This plan proposes to dam San Pablo Bay at the Brothers, and 
Lower San Francisco Bay above Hunter’s Point, converting 
both the upper and lower reaches of this great body of water 
into fresh water lakes which are to be by-passed by locks in 
batteries of six to take care of the in-bound ocean-going traffic. 
The elimination of such cruising ground and the erection of 
barriers, not only to commercial and freight traffic, but to the 
passage of wild life, fish, and to keep it comprehensive, yachts- 
men, deserves unanimous opposition. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Comet sailors will be able to use nylon sails on their boats 
from now on — providing they can find the nylon. The Exec- 


‘utive Committee of C.C.Y.R.A. has just approved use of 


nylon sails providing they comply with the weight limitation 
of 4-ounce Egyptian duck, as required by section 8, article 
XIII, of the Class by-laws. 


> Class President D. Verner Smythe has heard from Dr. 
Antonio deMeneses, editor of the Portuguese yachting magazine 
Vela, who writes that he wants to introduce the Comet Class to 
yachtsmen in Portugal. Editor deMeneses describes the boat as 
“beautiful,” which is what we’ve been saying all along. Here’s 
hoping C.C.Y.R.A. will have Comet fleets on the Iberian 
Peninsula before long. 


> While the Potomac River Fleet still had one more Sunday 
to go in its fleet eliminations for the Comet Nationals, it looks 
as though Ernie Covert and his Scandal would again represent 
the Nation’s Capital in September at Gibson Island, Md. Only 
issue really in doubt was who would be runner up to represent 
the fleet. The contest here is between Clarke Daniel, former 
fleet champion with his venerable Robert E. Lee, and Les Wright, 
sailing Fan Tan V. Wright, another old-timer on the Potomac, 
was elected fleet captain shortly after his release from the 
Navy last winter. 


> Pre-elimination competition at the Red Dragon C.C. on the 
Delaware River has been hot and furious. For six straight races, 
Jim Merrill, sailing his father’s Tym-Fly, came in first. Phil 


Somervell, twice national champion, finally got going and | 
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EABRITE — 
CLEANER 
Mi 


AGIC METAL = 
UU... 


a 


Banishes Drudgery 


Cleans any metal chemically without rubbing. You simply 
spread this harmless, odorless paste on the metal, leave 
it a minute, wipe or rinse off with soft cloth and the 
surface emerges bright and gleaming. 


‘Use SEABRITE on your deck hardware, galley and 
engine fittings, and to remove rust streaks from topsides. 
Also indispensable for your car and home. 


SEABRITE 


Sizes and Prices 





At your dealer’s or boatyard. 


SEABRITE, chemistry’s great new gift to yachtsmen, 
makes it easy to enjoy a smart-looking craft. She'll be 
even smarter with 


upholstery—the waterproof, dustproof, mothproof, 
greaseproof, acid and stain resistant material for 
cushions, pillows, cabin drapes, etc. KOROSEAL (Trade 
Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by B. F. Goodrich) never gets 
stiff or sticky, will not crack, wears better than leather, 
and is not affected by hot sun or severe cold. 


KOROSEAL is avail- 
able in American 
Flag Blue, American 
Flag Red, Light 
Leather Brown, and 
Black. 52 inches wide. 





($2.95 per yard f.o.b. New York City) 


Order direct or from your boatyard, upholsterer, etc. 


HUDGINS & RATSEY 








295 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Phone MU 4-6350 
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Northill Anchors 


@ This scientifically designed 


anchor has proved itself in _ 


wartime ... proved that hold- 
ing power —not weight — is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 
your boat! 

FREE! a 

s -_ 

While at your Ship 
Chandler or Marine Sup- yg 
ply Dealer’s, ask for your .““ 
free copy of the Anchor- 
ing Handbook. Twenty- 
eight pages of tips on 
anchoring and care of 


é€quipment. Get your 
copy today. 


~ 


More Dependable Marine Products Bear 


a 
v designed by 


are available 
again! 


| SEE YOUR 
| MARINE SUPPLY 
| DEALER 


the Mark 


Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INTERNATIONAL FLARES 





tive folder and prices. 


Approved by The Bureau of Merchant 
Marine Inspection of the United States 
Coast Guard. 
Dory size kits. 


Standard, Junior and 








Parachute Suspended 


A beacon 250 feet in the air calls help when need- 
ed. Signals have been seen over 25 miles, cover- 
ing an area of approximately 2000 square miles. 
The red flare burns brilliantly and long. Often 
will pierce overcast with signal under, conditions 
where hand type would fail. Write for descrip- 





KILGORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


INTERNATIONAL FLARE-SIGNAL DIV. 


Wes TERVALA UE 





OH!O 








YACHTING 


took the next three races. It’s still anybody’s eliminations, 
however. Fleet Captain.‘‘Woody” Wood. in She’s Clear and 
Hilary Lyons with Daiquiri, were fighting it out for third 
place in races up to Memorial Day. 


> Here is a list of open regattas for Comets as compiled by 
Rodney Bonsall, editor of the Comet handbook, which, in- 
cidentally, will be out soon: 

July 13th-14th, Annapolis Y.C.; July 20th-21st, Gibson 
Island Y.S.; July 21st-28th, Larchmont Race Week, N. Y.; 
July 26th-27th, Green Pond Y.C., Md.; August 2nd-3rd, Miles 
River Y.C., St. Michaels, Md.; August 3rd—-4th, Long Island 
Bowl, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Seaside Park Y.C., 
Seaside, N. J.; and Greater Wildwood Y.C., Wildwood Crest, 
N. J.; August 5th-10th, Great South Bay Race Week, Timber 
Point, L. I.; August 10th-11th, Little Egg Harbor Y.C., Beach 
Haven, N. J.; Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Oxford, Md., and Sea 
Isle City Y.C., Sea Isle City, N. J.; August 16th-18th, Central 
N. Y. District Championship, Owasco Y.C., Auburn, N. Y.; 
August 17th-18th, Yacht Club of Stone Harbor, Stone Harbor, 
N. J.; August 23rd-24th, Huntington-Crescent Y.C., Hun- 
tington, L. I.; September 14th-15th, President’s Cup Regatta, 
Washington, D. C. 

And let’s not forget the Comet Nationals, September 6th-8th 
at Gibson Island, under auspices of Gibson Island Y.S. 


> Gerald Etches, of Bayside Y.C. Comet fleet, reports the hands 
of the clock were turned back four years at the opening race 
on Decoration Day. Ensign Walter 8S. Dayton, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
home on leave, won the event in a fleet of nine starters. He 
sailed his Comet Duchess, built 10 years ago by his father. 
Dayton was Bayside’s 1942 champion. 


> The Riverton Y.C. Fleet on the Delaware is attempting a 
comeback after wartime inactivity. . . . A long series of races 
for Comets is planned this summer at Put-in-Bay on Lake Erie, 
according to word from Regional Vice President O. E. M. 
Keller. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Jess Haydock will be sailing Emma 
D’ Tish at Red Dragon C.C. Mrs. Haydock is the former ‘‘Tats” 
Graff, who crewed in Comets in Washington during the war. 
She also has sailed extensively on the Delaware. . . . The 
new fleet at Lake Winola near Scranton, Pa., has elected Roy 
Russell, Sr., fleet captain and Mott Peck, fleet secretary. A 
series of races for women skippers is planned, along with other 
events. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


» Two sizable motor cruisers are being shipped from Florida 
to the Pacific coast by freighter, conditions permitting. Roy 
Foyle’s diesel-powered 60-footer Enchantress has been sold by 
Francis Dears, of Fort Lauderdale, to Austin Sherman, of Los 
Angeles. The 45’ Dawn-built Sunrise has been bought by John T. 
Sprouse, of Portland, Oregon, through Sparkman & Stephens. 
The two boats will be run together to Jacksonville or Savannah 
where loading and cradling is being arranged by Charles Roach. 
The 60’ houseboat Venture, which A. C. Jefferson, of Excelsior, 
Minnesota, has just bought from Stanley Gehner, of Miami, is 
going up to the Daytona Beach Boat Works for the summer. 
This yard is now outside the hurricane zone in which the in- 
surance companies charge extra premiums until November 15th. 
During the past year, the zone has been dropped from South- 
port, North Carolina, to Titusville, Florida. 


> The Yawl Cat, a Herreshoff auxiliary, has recently been 
bought from Ernest T. Bailly, of Baltimore, by Otto N. Frenzel, 
of Indianapolis, to use on the Great Lakes. Woodie Pirie, 
president of the North American Dinghy Association, again has 
a dinghy. In Chicago before the war he raced D boats. Now he 
has X-124, which he bought from Harlow Davock, of Fort 
Lauderdale, to sail on Biscayne Bay. The 30’ auxiliary sloop 
Paudie, which finished second in the Biscayne Bay Y.C. spring 
series, has been sold by Paul Brorstrom to Albert T. Stearns, 
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G rierce Aino Pump 


pero Dis f inguished 


Pumps bilge while you're 
ashore. Sea gulls 
avoid it. 

THE WIND DOES 
THE WORK 


Lengths available to six feet. 
Immediate delivery 
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of i Mass. Boatbuilding 


Box 949 
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by Howard I. Chapelle. This complete handbook shows the 
entire process of wooden boat construction. Index. Fully 
illustrated. $6.00 


“PORTHOLE PETE'S” ioOnl ; 
ee conics Yacht Designing and Plannin¢ 


made of stainless steel with non-magnetic 
top castings, with either right or left smoke 











by Howard I. Chapelle. An authoritative guide, which ex- 
plains, through the use of many drawings and diagrams, 


pipe. It uses about 2 cv. ft. of pea coal a methods actually used in the drafting room. Over 100 

week, continuous fire. illustrations. $5.50 
Small Size large Size 

NOT TA, s o:6i6eccnceteucee 16% 392” 


Has Ae" 1 The Boatman’s Manual 


10% x 16% . 1444” 


Welght V7 Ibs..csc ec cccceecs +. +190 Ibs. by Carl D. Lane. An ideal guide for the coastal. and inland 
Approved by Anthracite Industries set boatman, covering marine engines, coastwise navigation, 
tory. Approved by Marine Bureau for trouble-shooting and handling all types of small boats. 
songeety oy Fire & Explosion. U. S. Des. Hundreds of illustrations. $3.75 
‘at, . 


A limited quantity available for 


womagen Boatowner’s Sheet Anchor ‘ 


W. R. lS Rudman & Scofield, Inc. by Carl D. Lane. A valuable handbook prepaid for the thou- 


277 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. — of — of sailboats and dbook propa do gina 7 
: - oat work. 


American Ship Models and 
EA TSEAND SCOUT | | How to Build Them 


by Victor R. Grimwood. Guides the builder from a simple 























i i model through all phases of building and rigging a full- 
Air Cooled Engine ee ship. Complete working plans building 12 — 
| 00 
" IMMEDIATE DELIVERY nee 
so € 
oye : 
Sea Island 8 Ft. Plywood Pram Nailing (0 Vee 
Sea Island 12 Ft. Plywood Rowboat 
Sea Island 14 Ft. Rhodes Bantam Sailboat by Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. A picture cruise in the 
il schooner Yankee that circled the globe. Including a section of 
Sea Island 16 Ft. Comet Class Sailboat pictures of strange crafts the Yankee saw in far ports and 
For Complete Information Write eee $4.00 
SEA ISLAND SKIFFS W { d B d 
Sea Island Road Box 122 Saint Simon Island, Georgia es War oun 
DEALERS WANTED 














in the Schooner YANKEE 


by Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. The day by day story of 
the Yankee’s voyage around the world is an unusual tale 
among modern seafaring chronicles. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. $3.75 


The History of 
American Sailing Ships 


by Howard I. Chapelle. A complete history of the development 
of various types of American sailing vessels and rigs from the 
earliest Colonial craft down to and including modern racing - 
and cruising yachts. 100 plans, drawings, and paintings of 
$10. 


32’6” LAUNCHES vessels. 
‘Designed and Built by At all bookstores 


SOUTHWEST BOAT CORP W. W. NORTON & COMPANY © "Books that Live” 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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MAGNES/UM BOAT 





New Type All Magnesium Boat—only $325.00 


BUILT FOR OUTBOARD USE 
Large, rigidly constructed transom permits tight 
clamping of motors up to 52 H.P. Can make 12 
to 14 miles per hour. (Easy to row, too). 
LIFETIME DURABILITY 
Tough and sturdy for “all ‘round” use. Built te 
take punishment —yet so light and safe even 
children can handle it, 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY PLUS 
No more worries with leaky air chambers which 
may develop unnoticed leaks. Under each seat 
is a compartment filled with Styrofoam Safety 


75 POUNDS—COMPLETE! 


individually sealed air chambers. 


See your favorite boat dealer, or write today! 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ~« First and Water Streets * Bay City, Michigan 





who has owned a number of boats on Narragansett Bay includ- 
ing the 60’ schooner Mohawk. Edmund Rothwell, of Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, has bought the 47’ Wheeler motor cruiser 
Sea Dot and is living aboard her in Florida. She was formerly 
the Kiddie Ship, owned by Carleton M. Woods, of Boston. 
The 36’ Chris-Craft cruiser Cutty Sark II has been sold by 
George Anscow to Julius J. Salin, of Savannah. Another Chris- 
Craft, a new 23-footer, has been bought by George Church, of 
Miami Beach. 


> The first burgee of the Pearl Harbor Y.C., of Honolulu, to 
show up at Stuart was flown by A. Bloomfield Brown’s Paola. 
Having stopped over at Boca Grande and Pass a Grille on the 
Gulf coast she is now making a leisurely trip up the inside 
route. W. L. Gilmore, of Golden Beach, is on the way north 
with his 35’ cutter Southwind for summer sailing on Long Island 
Sound. Also headed for the Sound is Austin Gilmore’s 58’ 
schooner Pinta, of Santahder Race fame, again crewed by 
amateurs. The Class P sloop Joyant, after many years of racing 
on Lake Michigan, is again back on salt water. James Craig, of 
Chicago, brought her down the Mississippi in November and 
later accompanied the racing fleet from St. Petersburg to 
Habana and now is taking her north. Major Fred Driver, of 
Miami, has gone for a cruise in the Bahamas in his schooner 
Gray Gull II. Harold B. Hallett, of Jacksonville, who had his 
80’ Francson III on duty during the war out of Sea Island, 
Georgia, has her back again and has been cruising in the 
Bahamas. 


>° The annual series between the Royal Nassau S.C. and the 
Nassau Y.C. was won by the latter group. Races were held both 
in Pirate Class boats and in the smaller Flamingos. In the 
Sailing Club’s regattas, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey W. Higgs ran 
away with things. Mrs. Higgs won the Taylor and Moore Cups 
in the Flamingo Class and Mr. Higgs took the Todd, New York 
_ Yacht Club and King’s Trophies in the Pirate Class. The 
Governor Clifford Trophy was won by Roy Thompson. The 


THREE STURDY KEELS 
The three keels give support and protection to 
the full length of the boat. These supporting 
keels are hollow extrusions of magnesium and 
add greater buoyancy to the boat. Easy to 
handle—a joy to maneuver—and so much 
easier to lift, to carry, to launch. It's easy to use 
—easy to store—easy to move. 


Complete with floor boards, oars, seats and 
motor chain. Overall length—12’; width of beam 
Floats—the waterproof material with ten million —44Y4"; draft—7” with 5 adults; white shell, 
blue stripe. 1946 model for fresh water use only. 


ALSO READY— 


YOWERALT cance” 


Sleek, ribless—tough! Remarkably easy handling! 
Will not absorb water—no canvas—easily cleaned. 
PRO 3.65.5 os 2s new complete, only $227.50. 








St. Petersburg Y.C. held a mid-May regatta in which Samuel 
Crooks won in the 91-cubic-inch hydroplanes, Harold Fuller 
in the inboard runabouts and Homer Allen in the’sailing races. 


> At the time Wakiva was being received into the yacht fleet 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, word came of the death of her 
former owner Harkness Edwards. The 70’ yawl, which the 
Navy used in the Florida picket patrol as USS Congaree, had 
been named for Harky’s family’s steam yacht Wakiva, a 
fighting ship of the first war. The yawl was the last of a number 
of boats which Harky sailed and took part in the Nassau and 
Habana Races just before the war. Earlier, he had entered his 
ketch Winsome Too in those races and before that his schooner 
Antonia had been in Miami’s Lipton Trophy race. Back in 
1930, his Winsome took Star class honors at Habana. When- 
ever the X and D dinghies were put overboard, his were among 
them. 
And wherever good ships gather, Harky will be missed. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd) 


> The yachtsmen’s little difference with the Navy over 
proposed restrictions in the West Passage south of the Naval 
Air Station at Quonset Point has been adjusted with apparent 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

It was a perfectly simple settlement. Of course, the Navy 
could have taken whatever it wanted regardless of how much 
we griped, but the way it was handled hasn’t left any sore 
spots anywhere. Instead of practically closing the big area to 
traffic and positively banning all racing in it, the Navy reserves 
three wide lanes which yachts can cross when the Navy planes 
are not using them and about the only restriction that’s left 
is that yachtsmen must use common sense and not try to 
dispute the right of way with Navy planes when they’re land- 
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ATLAS for MARINE SUPPLIES 
MARINE RADIO Sinica rege SWEDISH PORTABLE 
3 ee DOUBLE ACTION KEROSENE STOVES 
haste . ‘asy to erate 
oye BILGE PUMP tae ee 
battery comb. Complete with f Complete 
Powerful recep- 15 ft. Hose Single burner 
“al Special While They Last $7.95 
$69-50 $4 49 Also double burner in stock as illustrated 
MARINE 
Approved ADULT'S TOILETS 


Used either above or 
below water line pump 
supply, 2%’’ diameter 
—very compact. 


Complete with 


LIFE PRESERVER 


JACKETS—Kapok Filled 














$9.98 “$55. pe 
= CHILDREN’S 
= Kapok Filled For Quality and 
_ LIGHTING AND LIFE JACKETS Scones 
CHARGING PLANT All Sizes $@.00 TRIPPE 
ONAN —2 CYL. ae Cabin Controlled 








EE ae Sh Sate ete WISCONSIN 3 H.P. 








Will charge 6 and 12 tes oe near MARINE TYPE MARINE LIGHT 
Complete with Panal Board, Spare Parts and Bat- - : 

tery Cable for engine and gears. Has automatic Air Cooled—inboord Immediate Delivery 

shut nr Wonderful Buy. Govt. surplus. Worth ENGINE § 50 

over $450! e 

cg a at $449.50 Special while $Q 3.50 37 














ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 'o™t7,ctamnens staer 


(Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 




















| ll I) li Wil. 0 ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. 
A . FOOT OF FERRY STREET © ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
4 ©, BOAT BUILDING e HAULING = STORAGE . REPAIRS e BROKERAGE 
AUTOMATIC 


TELEPHONE ¢ SAYBROOK 7234 











Working _ Feathered 
FEATHERING PROPELLERS COMPLETE BOAT SERVICE 
For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary BOATBUILDING 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging We have the experienced help—the equipment— 
a jon ee Write for descriptive and the space for building commercial fishing ves- 
: sels up to 60’ in length. 
HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE HAULING 


Our three railways are at your service for your 
midseason hauling. 


NEW LIGHT BLOCKS STORAGE 
All brass shells and fittings. “Micarta” 
sheaves, 146’ wide, 1¥e’’ diam. 








We still have some unreserved space for your next 





Tandem—Simplifies mainsheet rig. winter's storage. 

Weight 5 oz........ Price $2.10 REPAIRS 
Single Becket ass . 

Weight 2! oz....... Price $1.65 Our facilities are at your disposal for prompt and 
Single complete repairs and service. 

Weight 214 oz....... Price $1.50 


BROKERAGE 


We maintain an active brokerage department in 
both new and used boats and have for your 


Singles changeable to front or side 
shackles when installing. 


Tandem furnished either front or side 


shackle. " ‘ 
(Front shackles shown) consideration— 
The 20’ Cruis-Along Cruiser Cape Cod Sailboats 
TYF Ate Sheet Century Inboards Old Town Canoes and Boats 


New Haven 11, Conn. 


Available in quantity at 


SAYBROOK LIGHT— OUR SIGNPOST BY THE SEA 
discounts to dealers and builders 





| 
| 
WELMAR COMPANY | The Matthews "38 Richardson Cruisers 
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e * 
This rare, hand-made, five gallon jug, produced by Polish artists, was 
used to ship water to the Valspar Laboratories from Gdynia Harbor. 


Even in water from the Harbor of Gdynia 





Land-locked:Poland’s vital outlet to the world’s sea 
lanes is the man-dredged Harbor of Gdynia—even 
from this distant, new port, water has been shipped 
to the Valspar Laboratories. For Valspar Marine 
Finishes are literally ‘““Tested in the Waters of the 
World.” Valsparred panels were immersed in this 
water from Gdynia—for years—just as Valsparred 
panels have been tested in waters as widely different 
as those from the sunny Mediterranean and the icy 
Bering Straits. 


Men who love boats know the results of this long 
scientific testing. In al/ these waters Valspar stands 
up fine! For a protective finish worthy of the finest 
boat, use Valspar. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
* Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ing. Just a little get-together of all interested parties and it was 
all straightened out just like that. 

Of course, we could have made a big holler about it and got 
after the Rhode Island Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and egged them on to raid the Navy Department with 
indignant protests and all that sort of thing, but we, and when 
I say ‘‘we” I mean the Narragansett Bay Y.A., like better to 
do our own negotiating directly with the officials who have 
jurisdiction over the waters of the Bay instead of going over 
their heads to get what we want. And we don’t want anything 
that will interfere with necessary Naval operations. 


> We have a couple of other things in the works and, while 
they are going slowly, it really looks as though they would go 
through. One is to have the torpedo testing range opened up 
as it was before the war. Now that most of the torpedoes are 
to be made at Forrest Park on the outskirts of Chicago, instead 
of at Newport, we have put in our modest bid to be allowed to 
sail into the range Saturdays, Sundays, holidays and during 
certain specified hours of other days and, although there’s 
nothing official yet, indications are that we are going to get 
permission. Then there are a couple of bombing targets we want 
to have discontinued and the only question seems to be where 
the Navy can put them if they move them. But we’re hopeful 
about having them moved. 


> The Saunderstown Y.C., inactive since the beginning of the 
war, will resume activities this year and will have its first 
meeting July Ist. As the club owns considerable property, 
including the old Jamestown ferry wharf and slip, it has been 
kept legally alive. Now, with the prospect of resuming activ- 
ities, former members are sending in their dues and the officers 
and board of governors are planning improvements to the 
property, made necessary by the big storm of 1944. Eleven of 
the original class of 22 Lawley 15’ knockabouts are still owned 
by members. 


> The New England Beetle Catboat Association is another 
that will come back to life. A meeting of representatives of the 
clubs active in the association before the war was held at 
Taunton June 7th and plans made for the association’s annual 
championship regatta. This year, as the Barrington crew won 
the championship last in 1941, the regatta will be sailed under 
the auspices of the Barrington Y.C. off Bristol Highlands. 


> Short ends — The Mount Pleasant High School (Providence) 
won the annual interscholastic regatta sponsored by the Brown 
University Y.C. on the Seekonk River, with the Providence 
Country Day and Cranston High School crews in second and 
third places. Crews from 16 high and prep schools competed. 
. . . Sam Wardwell, who has operated a yacht yard at Bristol, 
not quite since the first high tide came into Bristol Harbor but 
pretty near it, has sold out, lock, stock and barrel, to the 
Pawtuxet Marine Corporation. . . . W. A. Armitage, of Hope- 
dale, Mass., brother of George who was one of the original Star 
skippers in Narragansett Bay, has bought the schooner A mber- 
jack II, . . . The Power Squadron held its annual initiation 
dinner at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, June 7th and 
had Lt. Comdr. ‘Jack’? Wood up from the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London with his movies of Bermuda and 
America’s cup races to put on the show. . . . May 5th, four 
Narragansett Squadron “brass hats” went to Falmouth Fore- 
side, Me., examined 13 men who had taken the piloting course 
by mail, and if they passed, took them into the Narragansett 
Bay Squadron. . . . Now here’s a guy with an idea. Preston 
Pierce bought a boat and didn’t like the name but couldn’t 
pick another that he did like so he started a competition among 
his friends. Got a lot of suggestions and liked Lode Star best of 
all of them. So now Lee Ree that was, is Lode Star. The suggester 
got five pairs of nylons and 10 pounds of butter as a prize. 
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GROCO 


REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ELECTRIC TOILETS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


_ Limited number of these excep- 
tionally quiet, fast-acting, de- 
pendable modern yacht acces- 
sories now ready to ship. Foot 
pedal operated—positive action 
—require only two to four 
seconds to flush—supply eight 
to ten gallons of water per 
minute. Finest quality through- 
out—double-fired porcelain 
bowl—chrome plated hardware. 
Order now. 








“You get more out of Groco 
products because we put 
more into them.” 





HAND CLOSETS, WATER STRAINERS, GAS 
STRAINERS, BILGE PUMPS and HEAT EXCHANGERS 


GROSS 


MECHANICAL LABORATORIES 
1530 Russell St., Baltimore 30, Md. 





1885 ¢ THREE GENERATIONS e SIXTY YEARS « 1946 


BALTZER 


“THEY CAME UP FROM THE SURF” 


Away back in 1928 Mr. Andrew Paterson, of ''The Rudder” and a 
Patriarch of Boating, made that remark as he looked at ‘“‘Baltzers” 


under construction. You need a boat that came up from the surf for 
the safety of your family. A boat that has been developed through 
generations by men close to the sea. Only Baltzer has all this — 
and more. We refer you to any Baltzer owner to verify this state- 
ment. Stock sizes — 28, 35 and 40 feet. Write for details. 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
CHAS. F. BALTZER Designer and Builder 























SAILORS—KNOW YOUR SPEED 


A NEW SPEED AND TRIM INDICATOR FOR SAILBOATS WILL SOON 
MAKE AN APPEARANCE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


A PREVIEW OF SOME OF THE FEATURES OF THIS AMAZING INSTRUMENT. 


This Wonderful Item— 

1. Requires no holes thru hull or deck. 

2. Can be mounted in 30 seconds. 

3. Will not foul lines or sails. 

4. Has no shafts, tubes or wheels to drag in water. 

5. Tells at a glance miles per hour and gain or loss when trimming sails. 
6. Weighs but 12 ounces. 

7. Will sell for less than $6.00. 


Now in production — watch for it soon. Developed by 


SISKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1272 Wayburn Avenue ——— Detroit 30, Michigan 
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No Mosquitoes... 
More Fishing Pleasure 
Thanks to 
6-12" Repellent 


ode. Mg 


ON AGAINST 
OES, BITING 
ATS, FLEAS 
IGGERS 
ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 100% 
Not Take Internally 
_. ections on Other Side 


AND 
CHEMICALS Cor 
NEW Yor, 


See Dir 





Undiluted 
Lasts Longer 


PREVENTS 
INSECT BITES 
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* 
The 400 CLASS 


Here you see ''BAND 
WAGON” out stretching 
sails. More Oxford "400's” 
follow. LO.A. 28’ 10%”; 
L.W.L. 22’ 6”; draft 4’ 6”. 
Attractive booklet fully de- 
scribing the Oxford "400” 
is yours for the asking. 

* 

Building «© Repairs 
Storage 
€ 


Oxrorp Boatrarp Co. 
Oxford, Md. 














ya 
( Ritcuie UNDERLIT compass \ 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1850 


Ke 112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. y, 


























LOVELY 
HARBORS 


Everywhere in North Channel beau- 
tiful harbors are calling—and there 
is still time to organize a cruise into 
this yachtsman's paradise. For cata- 
log of Canadian charts covering 
these waters, write Turner's. 





9 BRITISH IMPORTS 
FINE WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 
SPORTS APPAREL 


LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 








« Lolumbian« 


PROPELLERS & FITTINGS -~ 


Sturdy, well designed, 
made of new metal. Best 
value for your money. 


You get top performance and 
speed from your Columbia Pro- 
pellers. Fine bronze fittings, (stern 
bearings, shaft logs, rudders, con- 
trols), Columbian yacht toilets. 
Write for free Catalog 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 















YACHTING 
What Our Readers Say 


Brazilian “Three Masters” 


Editor, YACHTING: 
> I thought the photo might amuse you. The “three master’’ 
was photographed at Recife in the state of Pernambuco, Brazil. 
While she had an extraordinary rig, some of those which I saw 
had the third mast (foremast) actually set on the stem. Since 
these schooners run up and down the coast and always have 
the wind close to abeam I have wondered if this rig is not a 
logical development to meet local conditions. 

While at Rio I saw Vito Dumas and his Lehg IT. She certainly 
is a powerful looking ship. 

J. W. Pappon 

Toronto, Canada 





Two examples of Brazilian “three masters” 


The 1946 Gold Cup 


Editor, Y ACHTING: 

> The council of the American Power Boat Association has re- 
cently awarded the 1946 Gold Cup event to the Detroit Yacht 
Club. The race will be held on Labor Day on the Detroit River 
over a regular course with no lap to exceed three miles. 

Elected for 1946 by the Detroit Gold Cup Regatta Committee 
were Charles E. Sorensen, commodore; Gar Wood, J. Lee Bar- 
rett, K. T. Keller, J. G. Vincent, and C. F. Kettering, vice com- 
modores; Leonard H. Thomson (APBA local representative), 
secretary; and Theo. G. Osius, treasurer. Chester 8. Ricker was 
again appointed chairman of the Gold Cup Race Committee. 
John Mulford is DYC Gold Cup Chairman. 

Since the Gold Cup Rules have been changed .0 allow any 
type of boat over 10 feet and under 40 feet in length to be used 
and without restriction as to power plant (except that she must 
not be propelled by jet or air screw), this means that it is now 
really an unlimited development class. The rules now permit a 
Harmsworth Trophy boat to run, such as Gar Wood’s Miss 
America X, which has a record of over 125 m.p.h. There is a pos- 
sibility of both a Gold Cup and a Harmsworth Trophy entrant 
being run this coming year by Earnest A. Wilson, of Ingersoll, 
Canada, owner of the Gold Cup boat Miss Canada. He has 
bought 2200 hp. Rolls Royce aircraft engines which will be con- 
verted for such a boat, and if he challenges Gar Wood it will 
probably mean a Harmsworth Trophy Race at Detroit some- 
time in 1947. 

A new course around Belle Isle, 7.50 miles long, has been pro- 
posed to take care of the high speeds anticipated with the new 
boats. 

CuesTER 8S. Ricker 


Detroit, Mich. 
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For Exceptionally 


— Sevcce Sewice 


TEMPALOY’, a specially developed, specially 
worked aluminum-bronze alloy, is made ex- 
pressly for high speed or heavy duty propeller 
shafting service. 

Shafts made of Tempaloy combine excellent 
corrosion resistance with exceptional strength 
and toughness and a high degree of resistance 
to shock. : 

With Tempaloy and its famous counterpart, 
Tobin Bronze*, The American Brass Company 
offers Anaconda shafting materials to meet 
nearly every power transmission requirement. 

For information on Tempaloy and Tobin 
Bronze shafting, as well as other Anaconda 
Metals for boat construction, write for Publica- 
tion B-25. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Mahogany specified by Navy 


The topsides, transoms and bottoms of the 
LCVP Landing boats we built for the Navy 
during the war were mahogany plywood. The 
tesults? These boats stood up under the 
hardest usage in every type of climate from 
the icy waters of the Aleutians to the waters 
of the South Pacific. These rugged tests con- 
vinced us that molded mahogany was the 
only wood good enough for Richardson! 





Pa 
, 





Mahogany ...the most serviceable 
wood for boat construction 


Why did Navy technicians know that mahog- 
any was the right wood for landing craft? 
Because it holds its shape, shrinks and ex- 
pands very little with temperature changes, 
does not check, holds paint; in short, is highly 
water resistant. Plenty of reason for specify- 
ing Haskelite molded mahogany for Richard- 
son! And just one more reason why you will 
find the Richardson the most durable boat 
afloat! ORDER Now—don’t be disappointed 
again next Spring! 


RICHARDSON ( paasor of lororoer 











































(A) 


DIESELS 
from 40 HP. to 660 HP. 


COMPLETE RANGE OF MODELS UP TO 660 HP. 
NOW MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR YOU TO ENJOY 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 


STERLING DIESEL POWER 


STERLING DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
11 Models — Four Cycle — 40 HP. to 660 HP. 











euses Grinders pehes) (ale aches) Frome Paes * 
MAB4 — MRAB4 4 4%x5% 366 40 62 1200 1500 
MAB6 — MRAB6 6 ~— 4%x5% 549 60 110 1200 1800 
MDB4 — MRDB4 4 5%x7 665 55 90 900 1200 
MDB6 — MRDB6 6 5x7 998 85 170 900 1500 
MDB8 — MRDBS 8 5%x7 1330 115 230 900 1500 
ADMIRAL 6 — AD1200 6 6%x6% 1197 230 300 1800 2100 
*ADMIRAL 6— AD1200S 6 6%x6% 1197 325 450 1800 2200 
VIKING 6— VDM6 6 8x9 2714 245 325 900 1200 
*VIKING 6— VDM6S 6 8x9 2714 370 495 900 1200 
- VIKING 8— VDM8 8 8x9 3619 330 440 900 1200 
*VIKING 8 — VDM8S 8 8x9 ad 3619 495 660 900 1200 
*Supercharged models t 








STER 


MARINE ENGINES 


MOST ADVANCED IN DIESEL ENGINEERING 


The Sterling Engine Company has 
acquired manufacturing and _ sales 


rights to the National Supply Com- 


‘pany’s Superior Diesel Models AB 


and DB. Addition of these Superior 
Models to the Sterling Diesel line 
now gives Sterling a complete series 
of service-proven marine diesels 


from 40 hp. to 660 hp. 


Thousands of pleasure craft and 
commercial boat owners already en- 
joy the advantages of these famous 
diesels. Thousands more can now 
install Sterlings...can now enjoy the 
advantages of Sterling diesel power 
for propulsion and the operation of 
auxiliary equipment. This complete 
line of popular Sterling Diesels will 
be manufactured at Sterling’s main 
plant in Buffalo. Write today for 
complete information or consult 
Sterling’s engineers about your spe- 
cific diesel requirements. 


Manufactured by 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1283 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in New York, 
Washington, Chicago and San Francisco 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


IN 








QUALIFIED MARINE DEALERS 


There are a few desirable Sterling 
franchises available ... write us. 





